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Art.  I.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article  ;  allied  to  the  Criticiim  and 
the  Illustration  of  the  New  Testament.  By  F.  Mi.ldleton,  A..  M. 
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A  MONO  the  improvements  of  luttorcd  society  which  dis- 
^  tinojuisli  the  eighteenth  century,  the  alliance  and  the  mu¬ 
tual  aids  of  philosopliy  and  philology  are  not  the  least  in 
value.  Guided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  intellect  and 
thought,  we  discover  the  same  principles  which  govern  the 
formation  and  association  of  ideas,  equally  influencing  the 
original  character  and  the  progressive  combinations  oi  lan¬ 
guage.  Hence  the  study  of  general  grammar  has  acquired 
certainty,  precision,  and  luminous  evidence  ;  and  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  e.stablished  principles,  with  minor  adaptations,  tne 
acquisition  of  particular  languages  has  been  not  only  fa¬ 
cilitated,  but  raised  above  the  rank  of  reminiscential  toil, 
and  rendered  a  delightful  occupation  of  the  highest  mental 
powers.  It  is  by  this  mode  of  investigation,  that  the  elder 
Schultens  in  the  Ambic  and  Hebrew  tongues,  Hemsterhuis 
and  Monboddo  in  the  Greek,  and  Ton  Cate  in  theTeutonic, 
have  thrown  a  Hood  of  light  on  the  study  of  those  languages  ; 
and  to  this  fountain  must  be  traced  what  is  most  valuable  in 
the  “  Diversions  of  Purley.” 

It  may  be  said,  with  little  hazard  of  mistake,  that  no  form 
of  language  upon  earth  so  confirms  the  justne.'js  of  the  great 
principles  of  rational  grammar,  and  is  at  the  same  time  capa- 
nle  of  such  important  elucidations  from  them,  as  th' t  of  ancient 
Greece.  Tne  character  of  the  people  was  strongly  impressed  , 
on  their  speech.  In  both  was  conspicuous  the  orofusion  of 
p'lvver  and  the  ver.  ability  of  application,  which  ren  lcre  I  the 
people  the  most  effectively  ingenious,  and  their  language 
the  most  copious  and  capable,  in  the  world.  The  faculties  of 
exquisite  iliscermiient,  the  taste  for  every  species  and  the 
most  reooiKlite  forms  of  beauty  i  and  the  inclination  amount¬ 
ing  even  to  a  passion  in  favour  of  subtile  and  speculative 
theory,  which  distinguished  the  people,  advanced  also  their 
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lan^iia^e  to  every  kind  ol*  ])erfcction,  to  a  snseeplihility  of 
t’verv  variety  ol  chinacier,  and  to  a  veimed  aeeiiriit  y  of  us;i{r(>. 
i)y  wliieii  tile  basis  of  original  |)rinei|)U!s  is  both  rslablislied  and 
elucidaU'd.  No  langiue^e  supplies  so  rich  a  fund  of  inaleriaU 
for  tlie  serviee  of  general  philoloizy,  or  peeuliarities  of  its 
own  so  worthy  of  aceiirati^  discjuisition.  Henei*  the  etynia,  the 
iniitalions  I'tVeeted  i)v  tinu'  and  eiremnsiane(*s,  the  Ilexions,  the 
partielo‘',  the  idioms,  and  the  prosoily  of  the  Cbeek  tongue, 
have  furnished,  and  will  continue  to  furnish,  unexhausted 
store.s  of  utility  and  erndit#*  enjovnunit. 

Vt!le\ery  scholar  nm'.t  have  been  sensible  that  the  nature 
and  uses  of  the  (ireck'  Aificlt\  a  familiarity  with  which  is  so 
ijvulcnlly  necessary  to  a  Jusi  faculty  in  (ireek  idiom  ami 
eritieism,  have  not  been  subjected  to  any  complete  and  satis¬ 
factory  investigation.  'The  ditbculty  of  liie  subject  has  been 
strongly  fell:  and  somt'  of  those  who  have  attempted  its  elu¬ 
cidation,  givci  indications  of  having  experienced  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  a  greater  tlegrec  than  they  liave.  confessed.  So  far  lu 
i!ie  works  (d  the  ancient  ( irammarians  hare  been  brought  to 
liy-l.it,  they  liave  not  berm  found  to  contribute  any  essential 
aid  toward  the  illu>tration  of  this  nice  and  dilbcult  part  of 
grammar.  Sonu*  of  tlunn  indet'd,  particularly  Ajiollonius 
Dyscolus,  ])resent  detached  remarks  of  real  value  ;  but  tliry 
were  not  able  to  diseriminate,  analy.se,  and  compare  their  ob- 
scr\ations,  .‘'O  as  to  compost*  a  fabric  of  rational  and  solid 
priticiplcs.  (irt'ek  was  their  vernacular  tongue  ;  and  nothing 
js  more  diflicnlt  tlian  to  elicit  the  intimate  princii>les  tif  habits 
to  which  we  have  been  from  infancy  familiarized,  and  in 
which  we  are  not  jnone  to  suspect  that  any  profound  and 
exijuisite  investigation  is  lu'cessary.  'J'hc  native  Greek 
grammarians  who  lied  from  Constantinople  in  liie  fd'tecnth 
century  were  not  more  successful ;  if  we  except  Cardinal 
Ilessaiion,  who,  in  his  great  work  ailiersns  Ciiluviniutorem 
JWitoiiiSy  has  .several  excellent  observations  tending  to  a  more 
lational  ifieorv  of  the  Article.  d'hc  indefatigable  Ihuhvus 
made  some  goi*d  collection^;  from  T’hcoilore  (3a/a,  Hessarion. 
'Nc.;  but,  in  contempt  of  tin*  maxim, 

“  Non  fumum  cx  fulgorc,  .srd  cx  fumo  dare  liiccm,” 

lie  concludes  with  a  pile  of  laboured  error,  intended  to  she*' 
that  the  use  or  omission  of  the  article  depended  imieh  oi; 
c  aprice  and  arbitrary  fashion.  'I’he  store  of  obser\alions  wa> 
increased  ;  but  the  general  obscurity  of  the  subject  wa.' 
jittle  diminisln.ci,  by  the  aslonisliing  lahonis  of  the  great 
Ihnry  Stephens^  or  hy  the  vast  erudition  of  llie  three  hM 
(irecian.;  of  the  seventeenlli  century,  l.^aac  C'asaubon,  Josepli 
Sraligfn-,  and  .Salmasius.  (»rotius  liiinseif  tcok  uj)  the  ini* 
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proboblc  and  erroneous  notion,  that  in  the  Now  Testament  **  t»' 
«;vfa  ha‘|>c  poiil  i*.  ;  Oj  ii;>  HON  osi,  iS.  sa^po  oiiiitti  ul)i  ex  usu 
poiuiviitiir.”  'I'he  aniecodcnt  iinprohabiiity  of  this  notion 
is  strofii^ly  evinced  in  t!ie  nintti  chapter  of  Pan  I  i»f  the  volume 
1)0101*0  ii'<  ;  and  the  uhsohite  hilsehood  of  it  is  donioi^sir.jtcd 
through  ihe  whole  ot  Part  11.  llov>*p*v«*(*n,  in  his  Cominentary 
oil  Vigor,  was  conlenicd  with  explaining  and  exeniplifying 
some  of  the  idioinatical  n>es  of  the  article,  wiihout  attempting 
to  asc  •riain  tlie  ground  of  tho.a^  uses:  and,  in  his  two  pon« 
derons  voiimies,  -Doctrina  Pjrticuliiruni  Ijfi^u.v  Grac/v,  he 
lias  avoided  the  subject  as  if  with  a  studied  c.ire  ;  mw  has  his 
late  epiioinizer  Schutz  given  him>eif  the  smallest  trouble  to 
supply  the  palpable  d?tic  ency.  Kven  Vaickenaer  iliinks  tliat 
|ji*  lias  done  ain|)le  jusiic-e  to  the  article  by  asser/in:(  its  con¬ 
formity  ^to  the  Dutch  dCyhtfy  and  the  French  /e,  /</,  Us;  and 
ho  annoinices  his  supposed  discovery  with  a  s»*lf-coinp!ac(*oce 
and  ilippaney  which,  in  a  man  of  real  learning,  caanol  but 
excite  surprise. 

^OxjV 

'r*  rravTfjo'’  Ja7i|uov»  ^Xto,  II.  t,  670. 

Indeed  .Adrian  Kluit  published,  in  ITuH,  a  book  iti  Duicfi,  with 
the  l^atin  title,  riiulicue  ^Irticuli  o,  n‘,  to';  but  its  want  of 
celebrity,  and  thi;  idea  of  its  contents  deducible  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  referred  to  l)v  Kverard  Sclieid  and  by 
Scldensner,  may  lessen  our  concern  for  being  unable  to  obtain 
it.  Finally,  llie  learned  and  acute  Godofredus  llermannus,  in 
his  late  valuable  treatise  De  Kinendatida  Rat  lone  Grnc^c  Gram- 
viaficfTy  while  lie  fills  many  pages  with  less  useful  matter, 
passes  hy  tin*  siiliject  of  the  article  vvitli  complete  neglect. 

With  no  less  a  degree  of  justice,  lliereforc,  than  of  the 
dilVi  lence  which  usually  adorns  transcendent  merit,  Mr.  Mid¬ 
dleton  advances  the  claims  which  liis  subject  possesses  to 
peculiar  attention. 

*  If  we  regard  the  subject  as  a  question  merely  of  Profane  Philology, 
it  possesses  a  de;»ree  of  interest,  wliich  might  have  more  strongly  rccom- 
niendecl  it  to  notice.  In  the  course  of  ilie  last  century  almost  every* 
other  topic  connected  witli  Greek  ('riticism  has  been  minutely  and 
profoundly  discussed  :  we  have  seen  disquisitions  on  tlie  Homeric  Digamma, 
on  the  Greek  Accents,  on  Dialects,  on  the  quantity  of  the  Comparatives 
in  iQNj  on  the  licence  allowed  in  Tragic  lambics  and  on  their 
Cfsuia,  on  the  Greek  Panicles,  and  on  Metres,  especially  those  of  Pindar.' 
1  Will  not  deny  that  these  inquiries  are  all  of  them  of  tne  highest  impor- 
^nce  to  the  cause  of  Classical  Literature  :  yet  the  present,  considered 
in  the  Same  point  of  view,  may  claim  at  least  a  secondary  rank,  whilst 
in  Its  connexion  with  Theology,  and,  perhaps,  1  may  add,  with  the 
Philosophy  of  (irammar,  it  obviously  admits  them  not  to  any  conspeu- 
Preface,  pp.  13,  H. 
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After  havinj^  studied  this  elaborate  and  comprehensive 
volume  with  an  attention  which  few  publications  deserve,  we 
venture  to  assure  tlie  lover  of  classical  and  sacred  philology 
that  it  will  not  delude  his  expectation.  It  is  modest  in  pre¬ 
tension,  but  in  execution  it  displays  extensive  and  well- 
emidoyed  erudition,  an  acute  and  discriminating  judgement, 
arul  a  talent  of  reasoning,  patient,  cautious,  comprehensive  and 
conclusive.  In  felicity  of  criticism,  we  can  deem  it  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  immortal  Dissertation  Bentley  ;  in  difficulty 
of  performance,  it  is  obviously  sii|>erior  ;  and  in  the  importance 
of  its  relation  to  the  whole  compass  of  Grecian  literature,  it  is 
above  all  comparison. 

Mr.  Middleton’s  volume  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  is 
the  “  JfiquivK'  into  the  Xature  and  Uses  the  Greek  Article  U 
the  Second  Part  is  a  large  body  of  “  Notes  on  the  New  lesta- 
menfi*'  referring  principally  to  passages  capable  of  important 
illustration  from  the  doctrine  and  rules  established  in  the 
preceding  division  of  the  work.  We  shall  endeavour  to  lay 
before  our  readers  a  faithful  idea  of  the  plan  and  execution 
of  both  parts.  W^e  promise  merely  a  schediasm:  but  we  are 
much  mistaken,  if  our  report,  brief  and  imperfect  as  it  must 
necessarily  be,  do  not  convince  the  student  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Scriptures,  and  of  those  most  perfect  of  human  compo¬ 
sitions,  the  ancient  Greek  authors,  that  he  owes  to  his  own  gra¬ 
tification  and  improvement  a  diligent  study  of  the  work  itself. 

In  the  first  Chapter  of  the  first  Part,  Mr.  M.  examines  the 
opinions  of  the  most  eminent  ancient  and  modern  gramma¬ 
rians,  on  the  subject  of  the  Article  ;  Apollonius  Dyscolus, 
Gaza,  Harris,  Monboddo,  and  Horne  Tooke.  He  animadverts, 
with  brevity  and  temper,  on  the  defective  and  inconsistent 
character  of  tlieir  doctrines.  The  solid  grounds  of  his  ani¬ 
madversion  may  he  apprehended  from  a  short  extract. 

•  He  who  pretends  to  determine  the  uses  of  the  Greek  Article  should 
first  endeavour  to  investigate  its  nature  and  origin.  Without  such  ao 
inquiry  he  may,  indeed,  collect  from  tireek  writers  somctliing  like  rules 
for  its  insertion  or  omission  ;  but  he  will  not  be  able  to  give  them  pro* 
bability  and  consistency  :  they  will  not  be  of  general  application  ;  he 
will  be  driven  to  the  unsatisfactory  solution  of  Pleonasm  and  Ellipsis; 
and  he  w'ill  be  compelled  to  admit,  as  is  done  continually,  that  though 
the  A  rude  it  by  its  nature  a  DeJinUive^  it  is  sometimes  used  to  mani 
tndejinitmeis^  or  is  wholly  w^ithout  meaning ;  a  doctrine  which  is  counte¬ 
nanced  in  the  excellent  Lexicon  to  the  N.  T.  by  Schicusner.  Quodcunqw 
OitenSt  mthi  lie,  incredulns  cdi.  There  must  be  some  common  principle, 
by  attending  to  w'hich  these  opposite  uses  of  the  Article  may  be  reconciled 
to  each  other  and  to  common  sense ;  there  must  be,  to  use  the  words  of  Plato, 
TO  K>4uf»o«  f»  ill  o»  to  aura  it*  r'«<r**  j  and  it  is  worth  our  whJc 

to  inquire  for  it.’  pp.  ‘i, 
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Chapter  11  is  devoted  to  the  ascertaining  of  the  true  na¬ 
ture  and  definition  of  the  Article.  The  grammarians,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  Alexandrine,  Byzantine,  and  modern,  have  considercnl 
the  Article  as  a  distinct  and  independent  part  of  speech.  So 
Dionysius  Thrax  ;  loli  x^v 

KM  ’•»DT*rcroui»o»  tijj  ovo/xarcuv.  §  20.  But  the  l)iaiec« 

ticians  of  the  Stoic  school  considered  the  Article  and  the 
Pronoun  as  identical.  Mr.  Jones  (whose  Greek  Grammar,  on 
an  original  but  not  incontestable  plan,  is  well  worthy  of  con¬ 
sultation)  has  likewise  forsaken  the  ordinary  route.  He  intro- 
(luces  the  Article  in  his  chapter  of  Pronouns;  but,  apparently, 
for  the  convenicncy  of  his  plan  of  declension,  rather  than 
because  he  dissented  from  the  common  doctrine. — Mr.  M. 
first  inciuires  into  the  Homeric  use  of  the  article  ;  a  subject 
which  has  not  a  little  exercised  critics  and  editors,  nor  unde* 
servedly.  For  the  student  who  is  desirous  of  imbibing  the 
pure  streams  of  Grecian  learning,  secure  from  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  subsequent  ag('s,  cannot  be  too  earnestly  exhorted  to 
the  assiduous  study  of  the  oldest  writers  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
and,  above  all,  of  Homer  ; 

*0UTtp  TXfzt;  iroT»po),  xa*  xi<Tx  SaXourcrx, 

Kxt  •xoLaa.i  xxt  ^puxrx  fxxxpx  H.^,  196* 

We  have  often  lamented  that,  in  the  universal  plan  of  teaching 
in  our  schools,  the  common  Greek  (n  xoi»t»  ^taXixToc)  which  was 
generally  used  by  authors  after  the  fall  of  Grecian  liberty  and 
the  decline  of  Grecian  genius,  but  xvhich  at  no  time  was  ver¬ 
nacular^  is  taugiit  as  if  it  were  the  pure  idiom  ;  and  youth  are 
led  implicitly  to  believe  that  the  Ionic  and  Attic  were  pro¬ 
vincial  deflexions  from  a  common  standard.  It  would  be 
happy  if  the  assumption  of  this  gross  and  pernicious  error. 
were  precluded  hy  the  use  of  an  Ionic  Grammar  and  Lexicon 
lor  initiation  in  Greek  learning,  and  if  some  of  our  Burneys 
and  Persons  would  furnish  the  means  for  this  improvement, 
the  condescension  would  not  degrade  them.  But  we  return 
from  this  digressiort. — A  remarkable  passage  in  the  riXar^vix^ 
^^Tiifixrx  of  l^lutarch  *  shews  that  the  infrequency  of  the 


*  Our  classical  readers  will  not  be  displeased  to  be  presented  with  the 
whole  passage.  Having  mentioned  the  Batin  language,  Plutarch  proceeds : 

iiakcufxivix.1  nDwity^irtii  T97rafi*'?ro»,  *aXX*  w.<rfrip  xpavitiioiC 

Toi;  K«i  'ev  ^aufAavriy  iVtii,  oirov  xa*  *Oanf«f 

y»»«pnof,  ’oXiyoif  <ri»  ’ovojUArwv  *APHPA,  Zaitip  \a^g  ^txnutfxaffi  ^tj 

iv  ’i»  *o7(  Tai/T«  yiy*^t^9  •’C 


iih  xat  napatm/Jia  Taiv 


Te, 


'AioivTi  it  p^Xiara  iai^poyt  SptTi 


Ilettiv  TO  xnTTf  ^uxinfipo^'jymy  a’Kiotro* 

T3OT0»;  Tnpa.  To»f  il  ixXo»f  fxupioic  ’AFOPOT 

Vjjf*  *nf  capr.ynay  'ovil  %aXA»(  n  /iXm^TlTmt*  PluUUrChl  MOf. 

Wyttcnbach,  tom.T.  pp.  112,  113. 
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Arlielo  ill  thr  1  ia.l  and  (>(lvs*;(*v  was  oviMlookfd,  fior 
materiallv  inis  indv*rsin(»d,  a  ilidiisand  vimts  altiM*  iln*  time 
of  Unmcr.  Hr  •f'svor  fnMii  a  misionccptifm  nt  the 

suhjrrt  (whir!)  sIm'Wn  how  groat  I  v  tho  r(*j)tiblir  ot  Icittcru 
n(  rd*‘d  such  a  work  as  that  holoro  us),  and  a  If.o  facile  adop- 
tinn  of/icnt’iiicnts  suppoitial  hy  <  ertain  great  names  (a  lanlt  h\ 
no  inrans  u^vaf  him)  makes  ilie  hdlowirig  ol>''ervati()n 

“  Artie  uiuiii  ah  llomero  non  agnosr*,  c*t  es^t*  ei  *(>  pro  ’ai/vic 
satis  mute  deeantata  est  oltservatio  ;  firinata  dispnta- 
tionibus  vin'i  iiin  dortornm  : — nt  ntifti  ips^'  dispiict  am  quad 
rtim  non  uhiqne  re»nsianter  ejeei.’'  Kxeurs.  ii.  in  II.  tetni.  vii 
p.  421*.  Mr.  M.  has  shf'wn  that  Ileyne’s  repentance  nas  pre 
ripitaty,  attd  Ins  ohstM  vatietn  (M'roneons,  having  ari^en  from  an 
inaeruratf*  apjtrehynsion  of  tin*  authorities  to  which  he  reiers 
and  fre)mnot  re'rpuilipg  a  fact  strongly  sng;:estcd  hv  the  eliction 
of  Momer,  the  vu:/  ihKN’J’MV  of  the  Article  and  the  pronoun  'O 
Such  instances  as  these  readily  occur,  ‘o  ^  v.i  vixt*  ’totxi 
Th  «,  47.  — rr'y  y  v  f’ »,  Tov  5  ay  fxoip 

602.  *0  *fx  Txrpl  !Tr.r<9.  ti  I- 1-.  Toy  ot  n«^i;  — ’aToxTajL4‘/o»* 

r>*iO.  Tcy  '■y*  ^i*ouivo;.  btVJ.  *()  tw  rroX^ui^*..  o,  Ta 

4>yo,  —  Tn»  fd.i-xv  'T  V  ^ntXxtov  ^ 

271,-72.  IftnuuKM'ahh*.  e.\amplt*s  of  this  kind  i*xist,  whic 
se*em  not  ohscttrely  to  prompt  tht*  right  solution  of  cases 
lik«*  till*  tolhhviltg.  '  ()  T^rri^v  fir  wK't  rrXvjir.Ti;  *Oov(rT  v;.  o,  32$ 
To40  '^**ax  o;.  >,  322.  Sirrr^  o  *o  ')  'frv.  ITy  Toy  /jv^ov.  t,  IS. 

Ml  T0»  ^iTrrvor.  .*»h.  Itai^’  ’oX'rat  tcv  ftp-TCV.  i',  242.  it  hill 
three  xei'Cs  we  fiinl  (*xamples  of  hoth  kinds.  'l  a 

— ati  t’  ’aty  v»rr  va*  n  ^vv  aU  — ‘O  ’lauiptai.';  t,  140- 

112.  Hy  a  Inniinohs  examinaf  ion  of  this  (pn*siion,  .Mr.  M.  com 
pletcly  estahliNhcs,  in  our  ojiinion,  t  lat  “  the  dilference  bi' 
tween  tht*  Article  attd  the  Hroiioun  is  not  essential  hut  aeci 
dentil!^  and  conseqnenil y,  when  we  arc  speakitnr  of  tlit*  nature 
of  the  article,  that  there  is  no  diderence  at  all  :  and  tlonier^s 
iisagt*  of  the  ai  tide  has' nothing  in  it  pctmliar,  hnt  accords 
strictly,  so  tarns  it  gees,  with  the  practii*e  of  succeeding  ages, 
pp.  14,  15. 

Mr.  M.  next  pursues  his  investigation  into  the  object  to 
mIiicIi  the  anide  has  relation.  Here  his  patient  assidnity  and 
his  talent  ot  successtnl  induction  are.  employed  to  a  most 
valnahle  purpose.  '  He  examines  the  (juestam  with  nicety  and 
prciision,  and  he  attains  tin*  condnsion  that  the  Articl 
has  always,  when  strictly  <onsuiercd,  ail  antic, pat  ire  refer 
ence  to  an  ohject  at  the  time  n  ost  o.wious  and  familiar  to 
the  speaker's  imiul.  Tt>  a  hearer  or  leader,  indeed,  fh'e 
rderence  ou;//  he  ohsenre.  This  occasioi.al  oiiscnrity  arii'CS 
out  of  tl.c  nicessityol  the  (ase;  and  the  remoial  of  it  is  at 
dice  ilie  province  of  a  good  writer,  and  the  ph?asure  of  an 
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aiicnlivc  and  judicious  reader.  I'urtiuu*;  the  aiiticipativc 
rtderence  incliules  only  two  possible  cast's;  tor  tiic  auticipa*. 
lion  inusi  be  either  of  lhat  which  is  kmnen  lo  the  hearer  or 
reader,  or  of  that  which  is  unnHo:vtf,  In  the  foriiier  case  the 
Article,  with  tlie  wonl  a»inexed  to  ir,  whether  noun,  adjective, 
or  |)ariiciple,  subserves  the  purpose  of  a  vefrospcctive  rc^ 
ference  ;  in  tlie  latter  case,  that  of  \\  hypothetical  rejcvenccy  or  a, 
respect  to  some  object  concerning  which  an  assumption  is 
made.  Finally,  this  elaborate  distjuisition  terminates  in  the 
conclusion,  that  in  all  cases  the  ^irticlc  and  the  xcord  to  ^diich 
it  is  pvcfived^  form  an  Assumptive  Proposition y  the  parts  oj  which 
are  thcfoltowiiif^  : 

'Fhe  Subject  -  is  -  the  Article. 

'riie.  Predicate  —  the  Word  annexed  to  tlie  Article, 
Tlic  Copula  -  —  t!u' particijjle  of  existetice  (“io) 
and  in  some  instances  aeluailv  expresseii. 

Tims  the  learned  nnihor,  bv  a  course  of  catilious  analysis 
and  induction,  arrives  at  a  great  and  fundamental  principle y 
which,  with  eljaraeteristic  modesty,  he  calls  liis  liypothcsis. 
He  liien  jiroceeds,  in  the  spirit  of  true  pliilo.sophy,  to  put  this 
principle  to  the  test  of  a  svnlhctic  application  to  the  lacts  iti 
gr.unmar  and  ivliom  ofwhic!)  a  solution  is  required.  If  it  be 
found  capable  of  solving  them,  in  a  consistent  and  rational 
manner,  without  constraint  or  management,  it  ought  lo  be 
esteenu'd  trtie.  Air.  M.  urges  this  arduous  inquiry,  with  dis¬ 
tinguished  im|)artiality,  acumen,  and  erudition,  through  six 
chapters,  riz.  Ill— VTII.  Advancing  to  this  lapis  Lydiiis,  ho 
viys, 

‘  In  the  last  Chapter  it  was  mv  endeavour  to  produce  evidence  in 
tavour  ot  each  distinct  head  of  the  Hypothesis ;  1  am  next  to  shew,  that 
it  it  be  admitted,  it  is  capable  (if  I  may  use  the  c.xpression)  ol  solving 
tile  principal  phanomena  :  in  other  words,  that  it  will  account  tor  the  roost 
remarkable  peculiarities  in  the  usage  of  the  Article,  and  that  what  roay 
to  some  ap{>car  to  be  arbitrary  customy  is  in  truth,  supposing  the  principles 
hid  down  to  be  sufficiently  established,  a  natural,  if  not  a  necessary  con¬ 
sequence.  Should  this  point  be  made  out  to  the  satisiaction  (>f  the  reader^ 
It  IS  obvious  that  some  \yeight  will  accompany  the  decisions,  to  which 
this  inquiry  may  lead.  If  ilie  prevailing  usagi  in  its  principal  varieties 
lie  vSuch,  as  would  arise  out  of  the  supposed  nature  of  the  Article,  that 
r>ituve^  it  will  be  concluded^  has  been  accurately  ascertained.  Fshall, 
therefore,  on  ihc  evidence  already  avlduccd,  suppose  the  Article  to  be 
such  as  it  has  been  described  lo  be,  and  shall  now  proceed  to  apply 
'^hat  has  liccn  said,  to  the  explanation  of  tlie  most  remarkable  insertiont 
^1  the  Article  ;  to  its  most  remarkable  omissions  ;  and  to  some  cases  of 
insertion  and  omission  combined  *  pp.  45,  4fi. 

hi  our  next  number,  wu  shall  submit  to  our  readers  a  com. 
pvndious  aualvsis  of  this  iiigiily  important  part  of  tlie  work  ; 
it  may  contribute  to  excite  a  more  eager  perusal  of  the 
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hook  itself,  and  may,  in  sniiic  dcgret*,  aid  the  jnrciiile  student 
in  the  appreln  nsion  and  recollection  of  the  system.  For  the 
present,  we  shall  close  this  interesting  volume,  after  we  have 
iranscriheil  another  extract,  as  a  irpo^'fo^ej  to  the  disquisition 
before  us. 

‘  An  opinion  prevails,  that  practical  inferences  deduced  from  inquinet 
of  this  kind  are  unsafe  and  futile;  there  aie  p  rsoni,  who  appear  to  belitve, 
that  the  usages  of  language  are  rarely  reducible  to  fixed  riuts  ;  that  there 
agreement  is  merely  coincidence,  and  that  Idiom  i>*  to  f  e  attr  huied 
solely  to  custom.  1  do  not  hold  such  reasoning  to  be  at  all  philosophical ; 
custom  in  language  bears  a  close  analogy  to  chance  in  phys  cs  ;  each  of 
them  is  a  name  for  the  operation  of  unerring  causes,  which  we  want  either 
the  ability  or  the  inclination  to  apprehend.  Qualified  by  such  a  confes¬ 
sion,  each  of  these  terms  may  be  tolerated  ;  but  neither  of  them  is  to  be 
employed  as  the  appellation  of  a  power,  which  disdains  to  act  harmoni¬ 
ously  and  coBsistently  with  itself,  and  is  impelled  only  by  caprice.  In 
the  formation  of  language  every  thing  indicates  design  tending  to 
discoverable  ends  :  .and  in  its  actual  application  though  there  are  some 
anomalits,  tiiey  hear  no  proportion  to  the  instances,  in  which  the  strictest 
regularity,  ti  e  most  undeviating  uniformity,  prevails.  Of  the  Greek 
language  these  rt-niarks  arc  true  in  an  especial  degree  :  and  there  is  some 
colour  for  the  singular  notion  of  Lord  Monboddo^  that  this  tongue  was 
fonned  by  grammarians  and  philosophers  according  to  the  rules  of  art. 
That  some  licence,  indeed,  in  the  use  of  the  Article  takes  place  in 
certain  cases,  it  will  be  seen,  that  I  have  readily  admitted;  but  even 
for  this  we  shall  frequently  be  able  to  account,  nor  is  it  ever  such  as  to 
invalidate  the  general  truth  of  my  theory.  WitJi  respect  to  those 
canons,  which  I  have  considered  as  most  certain,  I  ought  to  state  that 
they  are  confirmed  not  merely  by  tlic  examples  adduced,  but  by  multitudes, 
which  for  several  years  p.ist  have  occuried  to  my  observation;  yet  if  a 
few  untoward  insranrts  from  unquestionable  a  ithorith  s  can  be  cited 
against  me,  (and  thvv  h.ive  not  been  studiously  supj^iesscd)  1  must  seek 
refuge  in  the  remark  of  a  distinguished  Ctitic*  that  “  when  a  rule  has 
been  established  by  ninety  nine  examples  out  of  a  hundred,  an  exception 
in  the  hundredth  will  not  ovei  turn  it.’*  I’reface  vlii,  xix. 


Art.  II.  Jay’s  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  late 
Cornelius  IVinter  ;  concluded  from  page  652. 

A  MINUTK  account  is  in  the  viMiiaiiiing  part  of  Mr. 

\\  inter  s  Memoirs,  of  his  engagements  a>  a  preacher  in  the 
chapels  foundeil  and  supported  hy  Mr.  VV'hitefielil’s  friends  in 
the  counties ol  Gloucester,  \Vill.%  Somerset,  Salop,  Lancaster, 
and  York,  after  failing  in  his  applications  to  the  Bishops 
of  London  and  St.  Asaph,  for  episcopal  ordination.  Having 
itinerated  for  >ome  time,  especially  in  tlie  two  former  counties, 
and  lost  much  of  liis  devotion  to  the  establishment  under  the 
inriut  nee  of  Towcood's  answer  to  White,  he  was  ordained 
( 1777,  mispiinteil  1767)  in  the  dissenting  mode  as  minister  of 
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three  Methodist  societies  in  Wiltshire,  Castle-combe,  Chris- 
tiau-mad'ord,  and  Chippenham.  “  it  may  serve  (he  says)  as 
a  sufficient  apology  for  my  having  been  a  pluralist,  that  I 
had  no  stipend,  hut  lived  upon  Providence,  and  was  igjiorant 
from  "liat  quarter  my  resources  were  to  come.  The  poverty 
of  the  people  not  only  prevented  them  from  helping  me,  but 
reiuiered  >t  necessary  that  I  out  of  my  uncertain  quota  should 
help  tliem.”  The  reader  will  approve  tlie  lib ‘ra!  sentiments 


expressed  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  VV.  on  this  subject  by  one  of  his 
friends,  a  very  “  regular  clergyman.” 


*  Our  friends  at  Trowbridge  have  informed  us  that  you  arc  upon  the 
point  of  receiving  ordination  as  a  Di8?!»ntlng  minister.  I  trust  you  will  ex¬ 
perience  the  blessing  and  presence  of  the  L  rd  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  bish¬ 
op  of  our  souls,  on  this  and  every  other  occasion,  and  that  you  vvill  find 
this  sanction  useful  to  you  in  your  ministerial  employment,  /^n  external 
designation,  though  not  necessary  to  the  being  of  a  preacher  of  the  gospel, 
ii,  when*  it  may  be  had,  ordinarily  expedient  to  the  regular  ministration  of 
the  church  of  Christ.  May  we  be  enabled  to  preserve  in  alj  things,  the  hap¬ 
py  medium  between  resting  in  outward  things,  and  despising  those  instilu- 
tiuDi,  which  the  vhurch  of  Christ  has  ever  approved.*  pp.  159,  KK). 


The  Methodist  congregations  however  were  not  sO  liberal ;  they 
look  umbrage  aitheceremnny  of  ordination, atthcregularplan  and 
conipoviltioii  of  Mr.  W'.’s  sermons,  and  the  efforts  hewasdetccted 
in  making  to  improve  his  mind  and  augment  his  literary  acquire- 
nitMits.  Prejudices  of  thiskind  were  too  prevalent  among  the  ear¬ 
ly  Methodists,  and  in  many  instances  were  connected  rather 
with  higtitry  and  fanaticism  tiian  with  spirituality.  Yet  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  a  vital  and  operative  piety  is  much  oftener  to  be 
fouiul  m  comhinatiun  with  these  narrow  and  ridiculous  notions, 
than  with  those  of  the  opposite  extreme — tliat  a  complete 
education  in  science  and  literature,  a  logical  method  and  cius- 
sical  style,  and  especially  the  sanction  of  one  or  many  indivi¬ 
duals  ot  the  clerical  order,  are  essential  to  the  character  and 
success  of  a  Christian  teacher.  Whatever  qualification  for  an 
o^cc  is  considered  as  indispensable, will  generally  be  sought  for 
wiln  exclusive  ardour,  anil  rated  at  length  as  a  sufficient  quali¬ 
fication.  If  piety,  or  its  appearance,  be  the  prominent  and 
particular  qnalificatioii  which  one  society  demands  of  the  can- 
did.tes  for  its  favour ;  and  if  another  society  requires  learning, 
or  the  ap'Vdrance  of  it ;  the  former  will  Ixi  better  supplied 
with  C  nsiians,  and  the  latter  with  scholars.  If  there  be  any 
natural  or  accidental  causes  of  hostility  between  such  societies, 
die  latter  niav  coiru!  to  consider  piety  itself  as  a  mark  of  ig¬ 
norance,  and  the  former  to  consider  learning  itself  as  a  mark  of 
iH’eligiQn  In  each  class  of  prejudices,  there  will  be  much  ot 
pride,  ignorance,  and  a  spirit  of  contradiction  and  obstinacy ; 
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♦  hr  former  how evrr  will  usunily  attach  to  the.  poor  society,  tKe. 
latter  to  the  rirh  ;  tlu-re  will  he  much  illiterate  flevoiion  in  the 
youth  of  a  lelipjiotis  sect,  and  much  Icarntul  heathenism  in 
Its  dccrcpitiule.  If  reason  wi  re  that  re.io^ning  prinei|)le  in  the 
actions  of  mumi  which  it  has  hecn  often  represented  hy  the  eu¬ 
logists  of  our  common  nature,  we  should  not  now  he  prompted 
to  lament  the  gcMunal  tendency  to  extremes,  or  to  remind  even 
one  minister  of  Christ,  that  the  grand  hnsiness  of  his  life  is 
edeeiiiallv  to  teaidi  Christianity, —  that  a  eoiilial  knowledge 
and  evpcMjence  of  its  essential  doctrines,  a  qualification  which 
has  often,  though  unconnected  with  any  other,  been  made  the 
agent  of  an  omplishing  tliat  ohjc'ct,  is  imh.spensahie  to  his 
hope  of  snece.vs, — and  that  an  ample  cultivation  of  his  mind 
will  h('  likely  very  much  to  facilitate  it,  hv  enahling  iiim  to  cs. 
tahiish  the  authority  of  revelation  against  the  seeptieal,  to 
maintain  its  time.is  against  the  caviller,  to  correct  the  mistaken 
pietist,  and  to  obtain  a  hearing  from  the  light  or  the  jnvjii- 
dieed.  Having  made  lliese  ohsevvaiioiis  on  the.  di.>eontentsex. 
f.ited  by  Mr.  W’/s  literary  pursuits,  we  will  dismiss  the  sub¬ 
ject  hy  transcribing  some  expressions  of  his  own. 

•  To  spend  the  lu-urs  and  days,  in  composing  a  few  sermons  smooth  and 
rlegaiu  to  tlie  car,  which  should  l)c  employed  in  preaching  many  with  ener¬ 
gy  to  the  heart,  is  a  waste  of  time.  Of  many  good  men  it  may  be  saui  tlicy 
are  Operosi  agentes  nlliil ;  whereas  if  they  would  study  usefulntas,  they 
would  give  many  of  tlio.se  moments  to  public  labor,  that  arc  now  dcvott*d 
to  unnccessii  exactness.  The  tliought  applies  to  country  ministers,  wlio  ar 
surrounded  with  villages,  but  communicate  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God 
to  none  of  tlu'in.  pp.  IS?, 

Mr.  Winter's  .sitiiatii)n  hecoming  nnpleasnnt,  iie  undertook 
the  charge  of  a  dissenting  congregation  at  Marlhonmgh,  ( J77^) 
and  soon  after  mai  iied.  His  conduct  in  ncgociating  both  these 
ronne.xions  displa\s  the  man  of  piety'  and  jnst  principle. 
Ills  letters  on  the  latti’r  snhicct  are  preserved  ;  they  w'onld  make 
but  a  sorry  figure  in  a  modern  novel,  and  may  possibly  excite 
the  mirth  or  spleen  of  those  who  consider  religion  as  a  fable, 
Of,  which  is  thesaiiie  thing,  who  think  it  has  no  coiiccrn  with 
tlin  most  momentous  transaction  of  human  life;  yet  wc  are 
afraid  that  verv  few  of  the  more  elegant  and  pas^nnate  sui¬ 
tors  havf'  proved  so  amiable  iu  the  cmijiigal  state  as  Mr. 
W'inter.  At  this  time,  he  usually  preached  five  or  six  ser¬ 
mons  a  week,  besides  engaging  in  carnal  services  ;  his  annual 
siipeml  was  30/  /  And  is  this  the.  easy  life,  and  tliis  the  splendid 
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emolument,  hy  which  we  are  told  that  lazy  incelinnics  are  tempt? 
rd  from  their  secular  vocation,  and  induced  to  ‘‘protend  a  cal! 
to  the  ministry  M’as  there  a  menial  among  the  pampered  re¬ 
tinue  of  any  haughty  and  squandering  nobleman  iu  the  eounty» 
who  would  have  cxchansrcd  situations  with  the*  “  Mctliodist 
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pu<on^’at  M;ull)or()ii«l\f  It  iscvi  iontthatsnch  astipcni4(an(l  ina- 
nv  sroris  ot  iilss'jntiiiLT  ministers  even  no.v  have  not  a  y;reater,) 
\\.isl)ari‘Iv  a(le(|’iate  to  tlie  mere  support  of  life ;  anti  that  this  was 
amost  suitable  oerasion  for  the  atimirahle  John  'Thornton  to  e\- 
tnUNO  hisbonntv.  W'e  are  pi  -ased  to  tliscern  one  more  amon^the 
obircis  an-i  aireuts  of  that  unseen  hut  eifectual  inuniricence 
wliicli  seemed  tt>  rank  him  even  on  earth  witii  the  an^e. 
lie  patrons  of  i;o()d»n*ss  and  j^ootl  men;  nor  can  we  pass  without 
reroreMcehv  fta*  memory  of  a  man,  on  whose  name  rclii^iotis  plii- 
!  lant’iropv  has  set  her  enviable  though  unpopular  mark  ;  who 
I  conliiHHl  iieitluT  his  alVeetions  nor  hisaitlto  a  pariicuhir  sect,  but 
I  w.iN  constantly  disposed,  without  reiiuquis!iiu»4  his  private 
I  )ij(li;cinent,  to  promote  Christianity  iit  whatever  form,  and 
rfcoij^ni/e  l)rethri‘n  in  whatever  party. 

Mr.  Winters  iiK’ome  hein^if  nnoinented  hv  this  marriage  to 
55/.  he  hej^an  to  undertake  the  tuition  of  children  ;  the  earlier 
pupils  lie  edneated  gratuitously,  and  he  was  soon  inireated  to 
take  charge  of  young  persons  wliose  friends  were  able  to  de- 
i  tVav  their  e,\j)cnses.  One  of  bis  first  and  most  promising' scho- 
j  lar.sdiedat  an  ('arly  age,  while  preparing  at  Kdmuml-hall  for 
I  t'le Christian  ministry  in  the  Establi.^hed  Church:  of  another  he 
obsorvi's, 

‘  Hr  now  fills  i  bonrHce  in  the  Establishment,  and  may  he  long  continue 
toiillit,  and  preach  that  gospel  the  truths  of  which  he  acknowledges  to 
havcrrcrlved  while  at  Marlhorough.  You  ni.ay  conceive  of  his  continued 

Sr»tecm  by  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  letters.  *  After  a  long  in¬ 
terval  ot  silence  but  not  of  forgetfulness,  1  again  break  in  upon  you — forget 
you  in4lced  I  cannot  ;  for  whenever  I  enter  my  pulpit  or  sit  down  in  niy  .stu¬ 
dy.  I  find  myself  expressing  ideas  I  have  learned  from  you,  and  which  bring 
>iith  them  tlie  remembrance  of  my  much  resp*rt  d  friend.*  Speaking  of  the 
liberality  which  should  subsist  lietween  the  church  and  the  dissenters,  and 
t^V  true  nature  of  worship,  he  says,  “  You  know  and  I  feel  this,  for  from 
you  1  learned  it,  and  I  am  often  liappv  that  I  have  passed  a  part  of  my  life 
under  your  root,  as  it  lias  prevented  me  from  imbibing  many  illiberal  and 
unjust  prejudices,  which  seveial  both  in  and  out  of  the  Establishment  are 
cot  to  enteruiin.  *’  “  I  have  just  attentively  perused  your  letter  again, 
h'cry  kind  exhortation  that  comes  from  your  pen,  has  its  full  weight  upon 
nc,and  I  hope  God  of  his  infinite  goodness  will  enable  me  to  follow  it.’* 
Ibc  writer  ot  the  above  w.as  one  of  twelve,  whom  I  had  together  at  one 
Of  all  of  them,  it  may  be  remarked  they  were  fine  youths — they  en- 
the  steem  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  gained  me  credit — they  were 
my  own  children.  They  enabled  me  to  keep  a  cut  loaf,  and  a  running 
j-p  for  the  poor.  If  1  recollect  the  fatigue,  I  recollect  also  the  pleasure  1 
'^iih  tliem,  when  I  could  keep  tliem  to  business— .when  1  was  witness 
to  thrir  progress — w  hen  their  voices  were  engaged  in  the  praises  of  God— 
^  vn  innocent  conversation  at  the  table  gave  vivacity  to  my  spirits, 
piUicularly  after  a  third  public  service  on  the  Lord’s  day,  when  they  contri- 
to  relieve  me  from  the  sensibility  of  weariness,  and  when  dismissing 
to  their  rest,  1  received  proof  of  their  affection  and  embraced  them  in 
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my  heart  while  I  pronounced  upon  them  the  blewing  of  my  lipi.*  pp.  17^ 
179,  180. 

Mr.  W.  gives  a  particnlar  account  of  many  of  his  scholan, 
and  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  his  removal  from  Marl¬ 
borough,  in  17S8,  to  Painswick,  where  he  spent  the  remain- 
der  of  his  life,  in  the  regular  discharge  of  his  otheial  duties, 
and  at  certain  periods  in  the  instruction  of  young  men  for  the 
service  of  the  Christian  church.  The  reader  will  he  pleased 
with  some  extracts  from  the  concluding  letter  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  scries. 

*  In  the  complete  eleven  years  which  have  revolved  over  me  since  I 
have  been  here,  1  have  met  with  little  in  my  pastoral  connexion  to  disturb 
or  afflict  me.  Family  differences,  personal  prejudice,  and  some  instancei 
of  immorality,  have  provcil  a  source  of  affliction  ;  but  these  and  a  few  other 
proofs  of  human  imperfection  excepted,  I  am  surrounded  with  a  poor,  lim. 
pie,  pious,  affectionate  people,  who  contribute  willingly,  though  slenderly, 
according  to  their  ability,  to  my  subsistence;  and  lor  whom  1  willfoy 
gladly  spend,  and  be  spent. 

‘  1  am  within  two  months  of  entering  my  fifty  eighth  year.  Infirmities  to 
which  I  never  was  intirely  a  stranger,  press  upon  my  constitution,  and  wear- 
iness  resulting  from  almost  every  degree  of  exertion.  I  am  amidst  all  cipi. 
ble  of  relishing  life,  but  I  would  not  by  the  enjoyments  I  am  capable  of,  sod 
with  which  1  am  indulged,  he  hound.  Rather  1  would  indulge  a  dcsireio 
depait  and  to  be  with  C  hrist,  and  would  wait  for  his  summons.  VVheDertr 
it  may  please  him  to  call  me  hence,  1  expect  to  meet  with  acceptance  ooli 
in  my  ^vlour*s  righteousness.  All  my  salvation  is  in  him  ;  independent  cl 
him  I  am  no  hing,  and  hope  for  nothing.  My  deficiencies  are  many, bull 
would  not  indulge  one  of  them.  Each  as  discovered,  is  a  cause  of  idoili* 
ing.  Nothing  that  I  have  done,  or  that  I  can  do,  will  afford  me  satii^- 
tion.  The  whole  is  tlie  effort  of  an  imperfect  and  an  impure  creature,  whoa 
it  becomes,  in  gratitude,  to  study  to  advance  the  glory  of  God,  by  when 
he  is  made  a  monument  of  grace,  by  whose  kind  providence  he  has  bert 
supported  and  pre^er\ed,  and  who  remembered  him  in  his  low  estate.*  |ip> 
204,  2C6,  207. 

The  «'iccount  of  Mr.  ^^’inte^^s  life  from  this  period,  1*199, 
to  his  death,  Jan.  19,  1808,  is  supplied,  in  a  great  nieasurt 
from  his  letters,  hy  the  editor  ;  and  occupies  hut  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  seeoi.d  part  of  the  work. 

It  will  he  expedient,  we  think,  to  hring  before  the  public* 
selection  of  extracts,  tending  to  place  the  character  of  ite 
good  man  in  a  variety  of  lights  ami  situations.  I'he  first  will 
shew  how  a  C’lirislian  can  snlVer.  Returning  from  a  consol** 
tory  visit  to  tire  death-bed  of  a  poor,  aged,  and  yrious  won»o» 
in  a  rainy  night,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  slip  down  ; 
the  conserpience  of  the  fall  was  a  severe  compound  fractorf 
of  the  l/Afi/,  which  confined  him  a  long  time  from  active  c*®- 
plnyiiient.  Wlien  laid  on  his  bed,  he  would  not  suffer  the 
fcurgeon  to  proceed,  till  he  had  convened  his  family,  ^ 
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pravctl  in  the  usual  strain  of  his  evening  devotions,  intreatinpr 
tbediviiie  blessing  on  the  intended  surgical  treatment.*  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  dictated  by  him,  shortly 
afterwards. 

<  r  need  not  tell  you  that  the  consequence  is  confinement  upon  the  bed, 
ioone  posture,  and  very  acute  pain  ;  but  through  the  goodness  of  God.  I 
hjTC  an  experience  to  relate  that  redounds  much  to  his  glory;  and  if- 1 
was  not  disaffected  to  the  egotism  I  should  use  it  much  upon  the  present  oc¬ 
casion.  Shall  I  venture  to  tell  you,  that  I  am  a  stranger  to  murmuring 
and  impatience  ;  that  I  am  in  a  state  of  intire  resignation  ;  that  I  have  giv¬ 
en  myself  quite  up  to  God  and  to  the  surgeon  ;  that  though  I  may  groan  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  it  is  merely  to  soothe  the  pain  ;  and  that  1  can 
soothe  it  better  by  prayer  and  praise,  and  reciting  the  word  of  God,  than 
by  groaning  !  I  have  dismissed  all  anxiety  from  my  mind.  I,  who  am  na¬ 
turally  impatient  of  suffering,  had  as  much  happiness  as  I  was  capable  of 
containing  the  night  after  the  accident,  and  ever  since,  have  known  no  sor¬ 
row.  The  reason  is,  that  through  grace  I  am  the  heir  of  promise,  and  as  it 
the  promise  such  is  the  veracity  of  him  that  hath  made  it.  His  promises  are 
apposite  to  our  exercises,  and  when  the  trial  comes,  then  comes  tlie  fulfil¬ 
ment,  at  least  to  such  a  degree  as  the  exigency  renders  necessary.  As  I 
am  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God,  so  F  am 
wiihthe  8ymp.ithy  and  kindness  of  my  neighbours  in  general,  and  my  fiiendt 
in  particular.  There  is  much  mercy  in  the  dispensation  that  I  cannot  exem¬ 
plify  upon  this  paper.  I  believe  it  is  the  prevention  of  some  great  evil,  and 
that  it  will  be  productive  of  some  great  good.*  pp.  213,  214'. 

A  thousand  ways  will  occur  to  the  reflecting  iiiiiul,  in  which 
this  calamity  may  have  been,  and  may  still  be,  productive 
of  some  gn‘at  good.”  Its  immediate  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
sceptical  singeon,  who  was  probably  astonished  at  witness- 
ing  no  curses,  no  blasphemies,  no  impatience,  no  fretfulncss, 
no  despondency,  and  vvho  owned  himself  convinced  for  the 
first  time  that  religion  was  not  a  mere  theory  or  topic  of  con-, 
versation,  should  not  be  overlooked. 

We  are  happy  in  exhibiting  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
w’hii’h  a  Christian  is  alfected  by  luosperity.  A  n«ar  relation  of 
Mr.  W.,  with  whom,  for  snfHcient  reasons,  he  had  long  ceased 
to  maintain  intercourse,  died  suddenly,  having  bequeathed  to 
him  the  greatest  part  of  her  property. 

*  By  this  affecting  Providence  (says  he)  T  am  carried  above  necessity. 
My  conscience  obliges  me  to  restore  a  sum  of  which  I  knew  a  widow  had 
h^n  unjustly  deprived,  and  which  therefore  makes  a  part  of  the  property; 
whether,  after  this,  it  may  make  me  worth  150/.  per  annum  I  cannot  say; 
however,  I  presume  it  may  be  somethin ;;  towards  it.  I  receive  it  with 
P^it  solemnity  of  spirit,  rather  than  wdth  elevation,  and  adore  the  hand 
has  committed  it  to  my  trust.  It  is  given  rather  to  improve  to  the 
of  others,  than  to  devote  wholly  to  myself. — I  have  never  known 

See  iMr.  Golding’s  sermon,  reviewed,  p.  561. 
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what  aoxicty  for  futurity  i* ;  but  undt  r  carrow  and  uncertain  subsistencj 
have  dwelt  at  case  I  do  not  now  find  an  additional  want,  I  have  no  aht. 
ration  to  make  in  my  mode  of  living  ;  bCit  as  the  steward  who  is'  reqtrinf^ 
to  be  found  faithful  to  the  talent  entrusted  to  hie  care,  1  w'ish  to  impart  i 
the  favor  imparted,  and  to  consecrate  it  to  God  tor  whom  1  have  r^ceiii^ 
it/— p.  etii. 

A  circuiijstaniial  accotiiU  is  given  of  Mr.W'/slast  sickness 
cleatli  ;  ami  we  take  tliis  occasion  of  rejn*esenting  on  our 
pages  tliat  preuliar  manner  of  dying  wliicfi  usually  distin- 
guishes  a  rail  Christian  from  a  placid  or  a  proud  phiiosopbi^ 
*J'hc  >anie  Imly,  liappv,.  devout  resignation,  and  even  a  more 
tiininphani  Iceling,  is  very  trecpuMiily  observed  among  the 

f)ious  of  every  denottiinatioii;  but  at  the  close  (d'so  iuterv'siingj  j 
ife  it  has  a  peculiar  charm,  like  that  which  we  feel  itta  radiaia 
and  serene  evening  when  it  happens  to. occur  on  the  sabbath. 

‘  He  said,  IfGud  were  fo  refer  the  event  of  the  affliction  to  me,  1 
would  refer  it  to  him  again.”  “  1  feel  to  this  world  as  a  weaned  cliild 
have  sought  the  divine  glory  more  than  my  own  interest.  I  am  closing  Kir 
.IS  1  l>egan  it.”  His  ey^'dids  then  fell — his  voice  ccased-^and  death  seei- 
cd  rapidly  approaching. 

‘  'rhe8.ibb.itli  was  now'  come  that  w.isto  end  in  the  rest  that  remains  for 
the  j>oople  of  God.  In  ilie  morning  he  pr.ived,  I  ord  bless  and  unite  mj 
|HOpIe.”  Soon  atur,  he  suddenly  cried  out,  “  He  is  my  s.ilvwtion,  he  isallmy 
salvation.”  About  eleven  o’clock  he  exclaimed,  “  I  am  ready.  1  vvant  to  go 
honie.”  Soon  after,  when  one  of  his  friends  looked  upon  liim,  and  aikd 
him  how  he  did  ?  He  replied,  “  Like  a  dying  man  ;  may  the  Lord  bless yw, 
and  your  family.”  He  inquired,  as  some  of  the  family  returned  from  worship, 
the  state  ot  the  congregation,  and  w’as  pleased  to  learn  that  it  iJ 

.  ...  .  ...  , 

‘  A  little  before  eight  in  tiu*  evening  he  said,  “  1  ell  my  good  wife,! 

am  going.”  Hetlwn  stretcheil  himself  out,  laid  his  arms  at  length  upon  Im 

body,  and  indistinctly  said,  “  Coir.c  Lord  Jesus;”  and  without  a  groa, 

fell  asleep.  ’  pp.  ‘J IG,  *2 1 1 ,  1 2. 

Tlie  tokens  ol  affection  and  grief  wliieli  were  remarkable  a* 
the  burial,  are  well  and  toueliinglv  described  ;  as  one  speci- 
lueu  of  the  general  feeling,  Mr  .lay  says  that  the  rector  of ibt 
jtarish,  with  a  liberality  of  niinil  anil  tenderness  of  luiT, 
tliat  did  him  honour,  apologized  for  his  iiirib'iiiy  to  attend, as 
he  expn’sseii  it.  tlie  tuncr.il  of  the  ever  lobe  lamented  Mr. 
Winter.” 

Ill  the  iliird  eiiapter  of  this  part,  !\lr.  .lay  draws  the  moral 
liktmess  ot  his  Iriend  at  full  length;  first  skeiehing  his  talent^ 
and  aeijui.suions,  and  then  dcscrihing  his  character  as  a  tutor, a 

inini>ter,  an  autlior,  (for  he  pnihliblied  a  few  sermonsof  modemte 

merit)  and  as  a  (’hrisiian.  It  is  not  pretended  tliat  Mr. 
a  great  man  ;  that  he  should  he  classed  with  chc  Iji'j^liesi  orderot 
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iniflli'cts,  or  iitnoug  the  most  successful  labourers  for  literary 
wealtl* ;  even  the  energy  of  his  character,  as  it  appeared  in  a 
constant  activity,  in  a  strict  economy  of  time,  in  early  rising  and 
meals,  in  ministerial  zeal  and  liilelity,  was  more  of  a  moral 
drill  an  inu  llectiial  kind,  and  seems  raifier  to  have  originated 
from  a  powerful  intlnence  of  piety,  than  from  a  native  and  orga- 
nical  Mj;our.  But  in  the  (pialities  that  make  np  a  good  man, 
tlist  heavenly  being  for  whom,  according  to  the  hcaiitiful  dis- 
tliK  iioii  of  St.  Baui,  “  some  would  twen  tlaiv  to  die,”  we  shall 
not  easilv  recognize  an  individual  of  any  age  or  order,  that 
coiilil  vie  with  Cornelius  Winter.  There  are  characters,  as  it 
is  jll^llv  said,  which  wr  rather  venerate  than  love;  hut  few 
men  were  ever  adapted  to  inspire  an  ati’ection  at  once  so  power¬ 
ful  and  tt'.nder.” 

A  pleasing  account  is  given  of  Mr.  W.’s  fatherly  plan  of  ttii- 
tion  ;  Ills  pnpds  were  almost  constantly  with  him,  in  his  walks, 
hb  meals,  his  ministerial  or  social  visitings,  and  his  excur¬ 
sions  to  preach  in  the 'neighbouring  villages,  always  deriving 
instruction  from  familiar  conversation  tfiat  supplied  the  place  of 
formal  lectures,  and  moral  im])rovement  from  tlie  exercise,  of 
the  alVcciionate  feelings,  the  inspection  of  a  brilliant  charac¬ 
ter,  and  the  enjoyment  of  tliat  pious  peace  which,  difl'uscd 
iKclf  like  an  atmosphere  around  him.  11c  encouraged  his  stu- 
ilriits  to  try  ilii'ir  immature  and  unpractised  powers  among  rus¬ 
tic  audilurs,  not  only  that  they  might  he  of  use  as  soon  as 
posibible,  hut  to  preserve  (as  our  autiior  says,  with  more  cor- 
rcCliKss  (»f  ineatiing  than  of  expression).  “  the  savour  of  religion 
on  tin- iniiul,  wliicli  it  is  well  known  is  easily  "Worn  oil,  where  all 
ihesiudii'sart*  purely  intelh*cUial,aiul  several  young  men  of  viva¬ 
city  and  innnlation  are  bleiuleil  it)gvUher.”  It  appears,  from  some 
excellent  Ictuus  avLlre.ssed  to  Air.  Jay,  at  the  coininenccmcnt  of 
Ills  .spleiulitl  career  as  a  preacher,  that  t!ie  venerable  tutor 
continued  to  watch  over  his  pupils,  long  after  tliey  had  left 
bis  roof,  wiiii  tlie  most  tender  and  pauirnal  solicitude. 

^Ve  shall  now  transcribe  a  few  extracts  whicli  will  not  require 
coinmeiit.  Mr.  Winter,  it  is  observed, 

‘  \Vas  peculiarly,  attentive  to  the  behavior  and  manners  of  his  youfig 
nv'n.  No  person  ever  valued  more  than  he  did,  the  moralities  and  propric- 
utsof  life  in  all  its  relations  and  conditions. — He  did  not  think  it  unneces- 
•-•y  to  guard  them  (his  pupils)  against  superfluous  wants,  and  unseemly 
customs — against  the  sottish  and  offensive  habit  of  smoakirg  ;  against  giv¬ 
ing  trouble  where  they  h  ippcncd  to  lodge  ;  against  keeping  up  the  lamily 
beyond  their  usual  tiineof  rt^iOSe  ;  against  inexactness  in  keeping  them  wait* 
‘0^  at  meals ;  against  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors;  against  fondnesf  for 
"irliaucs.' ‘jTu,  i!71. 

In  the  account  of  his  iiiinisterial  talents  it  is  remarked. 
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*  The  principles  he  tiught  were  those  which  he  originally  receieed  when  iv 
heard  the  gospel  to  purpose.  Yet  he  did  not  preach  these  principles  lyuf. 
matically  and  doctnnally,  so  much  as  in  their  experimental  and  practice 
bearings  and  results  He  was  most  strictly  evangelical,  if  that  means  to 
preach— that  wc  arc  saved  by  grace, through  faith  and  that  not  of  ourselmj 
that  t  hrist  has  once  suffered  for  sins,  thcjust  for  the  unjust,  that  he  migiR 
bring  us  unto  God  ;  that  in  him  we  have  righteousness  and  strength 
his  sheep  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  never  perish  ;  that  every  moral  duty  iite 
be  enforced  by  Christian  motives.' pp.  272,  273. 

Mr.  W.  was  no  amir,  no  droll,  no  quibbler,  when  employ, 
ed  in  preaching  the  doctrines  of  eternity.  In  one  of  his  leu 
tors,  there  is  a  passage  which  may  he  useful  to  some 
worthy  persons  of  the  Puritan  as  well  as  the  Methodist  school; 
he  sjx'aks  of  a  sermon  he  had  preached  from  Proverbs  xrii, 
17.  friend  loveth  at  all  times.  | 

•  Some  were  displeased  ;  the  reason  is  because  I  did  not  violate  the  ter^ 
and  strike  out  a  doctrine  from  it,  as  foreign  to  the  design  of  Solomoo  io 
giving  it,  as  the  northern  and  southern  j)olcs  are  to  each  other.  Morilitr 
tliough  introduced  in  its  proper  order,  and  fixed  in  its  proper  place,  it  Ttry 
disgustful  to  some  of  our  evangelical  hearers,  who  are  very  far  from  bring 
the  most  moral  men  themselves.  They  are  never  pleased  with  any  thingbii 
that  which  whips  up  their  frothy  passions  to  a  very  strong  head ;  andt^ 
are  the  bt*tt  preachers  in  their  estimation,  who  bring  the  whisk  with  then 
into  the  pulpit,  and  meet  not'  their  true  state,  but  their  inclination.  Deitl. 
tutc  of  voice,  memory,  fancy,  and  above  all,  of  a  wish  to  make  a  noiecf 
wax  of  the  text,  I  have  not  been  popular  ;  if  in  any  degree  I  have  been  nif- 
*  ful,  God  shall  have  the  glory  of  my  usefulness,  and  I  will  take  to  rayrk 
the  shame  of  all  my  defects.*  pp.  274*,  275. 

In  discharging  the  social  and  domestic  duties,  Mr.  W.  wasj 
pattern,  which  inany  who  profess  the  same  creed  might 
well  he  exhorted  to  imitate.  He  had  no  children,  except 
those  who  weie  his  sons  by  adoption,  affiliated  to  him  by  aino* 
terchange  of  kind  offices  and  a  mutual  love. 

‘  Hcfrequtntly  observed  th.it  it  was  wrong  to  suffer  a  domestic  tokaw 
our  family  unable  to  read  and  w  rite.  How*  often  have  1  seen  this  mitcb* 
less  character,  infirm  and  enervated  to  a  great  degree,  after  toiling  all  tbi 
day  with  his  scholars  and  students,  patiently,  cheerfully  devoting  half  a 
hour  in  the  evening  to  the  instniction  of  his  maid'Servant  !’p.  319. 

The  beneficence  of  Mr.  W.  was  not  confined  to  tlie  excite¬ 
ment  and  direcMon  of  the  hrui  ty  ot  others,  as  a  general il- 
nioner :  his  private  charitirs,  if  est'.mati'd  “  by  prot  ortiot>i 
by  income,  by  self-denial,”  were  most  profuse,  fn  coina  xM 
with  this  remark  Mr.  Jay  imndnres  the  lollov>ii  g  ai  ui.rabk 
representation,  drawn  from  the  life. 

‘  A  period  i^  approaching  that  will  c'l  velope  character,  and  wf 'gh 
tlvet  1  and  then  tbali  cvciy  man  have  praise  of  God.  The  hero  shall  be  if 
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phu(!ed  who  wfnt  boldly  to  the  sfake,  far  as  he  was  actuated  by  a  con* 
crrn  for  ilir  divine  glory  :  but  that  female  sufferer  in  yonJer  obscure  dwel¬ 
ling,  montli  after  month,  year  after  year,  devoured  by  the  cancer,  consu¬ 
ming  the  ear,  the  eye,  the  forehead,  till  it  penetrated  the  brain  ;  cheerfully 
enduring  the  anguish,  without  one  murmuring  word  ;  retaining  her  confi¬ 
dence  in  Gotl,  and  loving  him  under  all  tlie  severity  of  his  hand ;  talking 
of  his  goodness  all  the  day  long,'and  lamenting  her  own  ingratitude  t  long¬ 
ing  to  be  gone,  yet  willing  to  be  dcUiined— ohe  will  be  the  martyr  !  The 
trial  of  the  one  was  short,  but  that  of  the  odier  protracted  ;  in  his  case  there 
was  every  thing  torouze  courage,  in  her  condition  every  thing  to  repress  it ;  - 
he  was  attended  with  a  multitude  of  spectators,  she  was  unobsi  rved — here 
all  was  pure  principle  unaided  by  any  extrinsical  intiuence.'  pp.  319* 
320. 

If  Mr.  \V.  had  escaped  without  enmities  and  ingratitude* 
how  (says  the  hi()gra[)her)  would  he  have  been  conformed  to 
his  Saviour,  or  how  wotdd  he  have  escaped  the  dennnei- 
luion,  ‘  woe  unto  you,  when  all  men  shall  speak  well  of  you  ?* 

‘  V  person  who  was  under  great  obligations  to  him,  and  whose  fa¬ 
mily  he  had  served  in  various  ways,  conceived  a  prejudice  against  him,  and 
ffrsecuted  him  with  remorseless  malignity.  The  deceased,  after  doing 
crery  thing  that  gentleness  could  devise  to  soften  him  in  vain,  mentioni 
him  in  his  will,  and  “  Bequeaths  to  him  his  dying  forgiveness.”  p.  326. 

After  illustrating  the  perfect  gentleness  and  innocence  of  his 
friend’s  character,  Mr.  Jay  proceeds  to  notice  his  candour. 

‘  He  held  his  sentiments  with  firmness,  but  distinguished  not  only  be* 
tween  tlie  true  and  the  lalse,  but  between  the  true  and  the  important.  — * 
lliough  he  V  as  a  dissenter  from  conviction  bt'fore  he  had  established  his 
Seminary,  he  sent  one  student  to  Oxford,  and  another  to  Cambridge.  Hr 
admired  the  liturgy  ;  and  was  attached  to  instrumental  music  in  the  service 
of  God.’ p.  331. 

J  Though  lie  was  a  Calvinist  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr. 
^^csley,  and  often  spent  some  days  with  Mr.  Fletcher  ;  and  in  the  earlier 
volumes  of  die  Arminian  M.agazine  may  be  found  some  sjiecimcns  of  their 
mutual  correspondence.  When,  therefore,  the  Methodists,  two  or  three 
ypars  before  his  death,  erected  a  ch.apel  in  Painswick,  though  some  of  his 
people  w'ere  displeased,  viewing  it  rather  in  a  way  of  opposition,  he  \v.is 
far  from  complaining  :  and  the  sabbath  it  was  opened  he  largely  and  parti¬ 
cularly  prayed  for  the  success  of  the  gospel  in  it,  in  each  of  his  public  ser¬ 
vices/  p.  :i3<j. 

*  A  few  friends  (says  Mr.  W.  in  writing  to  a  pious  Quaker,)  arc  in  this 
town  with  whom  I  should  be  glad  to  accompany  you  to  meeting,  either  t9 
join  in  silent  waiting  upon  God,  or  to  receive  instruction  from  your  lips, 
t  would  no  less  give  me  pleasure  to  lodge  you  under  our  humble  roof.  Fare- 

.  Jt  niay  be  supposc'd,  on  every  account,  that  his  conrersa-* 
lion  was  “  seasoned  with  salt  Mr.  J.  has  presenred  a  fe^ 
of  the  linesi  uualitv ; 
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*  I  want  to  be  very  ditTcrent  to  what  I  am,  much  as  I  differ  from  what 
1  was. 

*  it  is  a  great  matter  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  waiting  and  loi. 
tering. 

*  He  it  ail  to  us,  and  does  all  for  us,  that  he  may  have  tlie  glory  of  all 
from  us. 

*  Every  place  is  alike  to  him  who  goes  no  where  without  God. 

*  Seclusion  from  the  world  prepares  us  for  communion  with  God,  and 
communion  with  God  prepares  us  for  intercourse  witli  the  world.* 
pp.  318,319. 

Among  other  remarks  relative  to  Mr.  W.’s  distinguished  hu¬ 
mility,  tlje.  following  dcservt!  notice. 

‘  I  never  once  heard  Mr.  Winter  in  his  public  services  deal  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  many,  who  while  they  call  themselves,  “  Dust  and  ashes,** 
•‘Lrsi*  than  the  least,’*  “  Unworthy  to  open  their  lips,*’  shew  in  their  gene, 
ral  carruage,  ih.it  they  have  no  very  mean  opinion  of  themselves,  and  whose 
frown,  if  n(.t  fist,  would  probably  threaten  the  daring  individual  that  would 
address  tliem  in  the  language  of  their  own  “  V  oluntary  humility.*’  It  is 
doubtless  possible  for  persons  to  be  led  into  the  occasional  use  of  such  ex¬ 
pressions  from  ignorance,  simplicity,  and  a  sense  of  what  they  really  feel ; 
but  as  they  arc  commonly  employed  by  that  class  of  the  ambitious  who  arc 
straightened  for  expedients,  and  as  tlicy  arc  generally  considered  the  sneak¬ 
ing  v\  ishes  of  pride,  it  would  be  better  to  use  them  very  sparingly,  to  keep 
our  good  from  being  evil  spoken  of,  and  to  establish  our  claims  to  this  Chris¬ 
tian  excellency  by  sometliing  less  cheap  ar.d  suspicious — the  whole  course 
of  our  lives.*  p.  352. 

Ah  Mr.  J.  w  ished  to  know  the  sentiments  respecting  death 
which  were  entertained  by  the  veneralile  saint,  who  “  had 
never  been  accustomed  to  talk  his  assurance,’*  he  inquired 
of  him  “  iiow  death  appeared.”  His  answer  was,  “  very  in¬ 
viting  though  1  am  not  improperly  weary  of  the  world, 

having  found  luucli  friendship  and  mercy  in  it,  yet  death  is  in¬ 
viting.” 

'riiere  is  one  part  of  Mr.  Winter's  cliaracler  which  called  on 
so  sensible  a  biographer  as  Mr.  day  for  a  more  ample  dis¬ 
cussion  than  he  has  given  it  ;  we  mean  tliat  which  some  readers 
will  term  “  a  sliglit  (legree  of  enthusiasm.*’  It  will  be  supposeil 
itnpossihic  that  the  disciple  of  Whilefield  should  not  have  ini- 
hihed  a  portion  of  this  quality  from  “  his  master;”  and  if  no¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  had  been  recorded  here,  the  volume  would 
have  been  charged  with  an  intentional  aiul  dlslionest  omission. 

It  mav  lie  verv  convenient  to  detlnce  this  quality  from  his  con¬ 
nexion  with  an  oilions  apostle,  whose  surprising  labours  and 
Usefulness  it  mav  also  he  ccuivenient  to  bury  beneath  the  re- 
ineinhrance  of  his  imperfections;  hut  we  must  observe  that  sen¬ 
timents  ppicisclv  similar,  or  even  assuming  a  holder  shape,  have 
been  prevalent  at  all  periods,  and  among  all  classes  of  religioui 
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men.  riiey  have  evei-y  where  been  treated  with  conteiDpt  by 
the  protligate  ur  intidel  scorner,  and  with  a  jealous  and  tu 
mid  coolness  by  those  who  secretly  felt  a  rriendshi)>  tdward 
“  the  worhl,”  or  a  terror  of  “  its  dread  laii^h.”  'I'he  senti¬ 
ments  in  (juestion  are  those  of  a  reliance  on  the  divine  care, 
and  a  rep^ard  to  the  motions  of  divine  intlnenee.  These  sentiments 
have  very  commonly  been  abused  and  degraded  ;  they  have 
great  charms  for  the  weaL>  to  whom  they  are  but  little  applica¬ 
ble  :  they  are  a  “  strong  meat”  which  may  produce  very  baneful 
etVects  on  “  babes”  in  religious  knowledge;  that  they  should 
ever  be  taught  incautiously  and  with  undue  freijuency,  is  deep¬ 
ly  to  he  deplored.  Yet  we  presume  to  assert  that  the  practised 
thinker,  the  man  of  demonstration^  who  reasons  when  be 
should  pray,  and  calculates  w  hen  he  should  trust,  w  ho  entirely 
disregards  the  operations  of  his  ow  n  mind,  or  slights  every  emo¬ 
tion  the  origin  of  w  hich  he  cannot  trace,  instead  of  scrutiniz¬ 
ing  its  tendency,  who  in  defiance  of  a  vast  collection  of 
solemn  facts  undauntedly  brands  the  observation  of  “  impul¬ 
ses”  and  ‘‘providences”  with  the  stigma  of  cnthusiasniy  has 
H  lesson  to  learn  both  in  philosophy  and  religion,  and  is  in 
nuieli  greater  danger  of  scepticism  than  of  spiriuialitv. 

Another  topic  we  should  mention,  on  which  Mr.  Jay’s  ma¬ 
ture  and  discriminative  remarks  might  have  been  highly  valu- 
ahle.  In  the  conduct  and  conversation  t)f  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
W.,  whose  mind  was  completely  saturated,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
with  the  spirit  of  piety,  and  would  emit  it  spontaneously,  or 
at  the  slightest  incidental  excitement,  there  must  have  been 
many  appearances  of  piety  :  Yet  there  is  a  class  of 
people,  a  sort  of  religious  ])edants,  in  whom  the  same 
appearances  would  be  protluced  by  the  agency  of  a  large 
portion  of  self-conceit  and  vanity,  and  but  a  small  por¬ 
tion  ot  Christian  principle.  And  on  the  other  band,  tliere 
aremai»y  instances  of  compliance,  of  reserve,  arid  of  tacit  as¬ 
sent,  that  in  certain  individuals  might  justly  be  traced  to 
prudence  or  constitutional  modesty,  but  wbicli  in  others  would 
he  symptomatic  of  tliat  awful  cowardice,  that  dread  of  human 
contempt  and  “  the  scandal  of  the  cross,”  which  was  shame- 
lully  nianilested  by  St.  IVter,  which  was  emphatically  disclaim- 
c'd  by  St.  l^anl,  atid  threatened  by  the  Redeemer  himself  with 
his  alihorrence  and  rejection  at  the  last  day.  Now  we  think  Mr. 
Jay  would  have  been  well  employed  in  pointing  out  what  is. 
too  much  and  what  is  too  little  in  the  displai/  of  religious 
leeling,  and  defining  the  proper  incdiiiiu  betwixt  an  indeli¬ 
cate  Ostentation  and  a  criminal  timidity. 

A  distinct  chapter  is  devoted  to  some  remarks  of  the  follow* 
kind  ;  what  improbable  and  marvellous  changes  often  take 
in  the  conditions  of  men,  what  progress  may  he  made 
ttnder  great  disadvantages,  how  much  good  may  he  done  wjih. 
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5in;ill  resources,  what  an  impression  is  protiiiccc^  hy  constant 
anti  consistent  goodness,  the  henedls  of  evangelical  religion, 
the  stimulus  here  alTorded  to  pious  excellency.  In  dilating  on 
tliese  topics,  Mr.  J.  displays  to  great  advantage  his  correct 
iuilgcmenl,  his  nice  observation  of  life,  and  sometimes  i)is 
happy  talent  of  enforcing  truth  hy  allusion  or  anecdote.  As 
ft  defence  of  those  venerable  doctrines,  uhich  ol  late  have 
been  known  hy  the  term  “  evangelical,”  we  shall  (juotc  the 
followin;;  observations. 

‘  I'hcv  Iiavc  indeed  frequently  been  reprobated,  as  of  the  most  pernici- 
CHS  tendency  with  regard  to  ourselves,  ourltllow  cieaturos,  and  above  all, 
Ciod  himself.  lUit  I  here  see  a  man  under  their  governance — with  regard 
to  Goiiy  full  of  love,  and  of  confidence,  always  concerned  to  please  him,  and 
alw.iys  rejoicing  in  l.im,  thankful  for  his  favors,  and  resigned  to  Ins  cor- 
rectims  : — with  reg.ird  to  others,  universally  benevolent  as  to  their  wcltare, 
full  of  pardon  as  to  their  faults,  and  of  pity  as  to  their  miseries  ;  pleading 
their  cause,  and  relieving  their  wants  : — witli  regard  io  hi  ms  elf y  neither  in¬ 
clined  to  licentiousness,  nor  self-conceit ;  nor  trusting  in  his  own  righteous- 
ness,  nor  dc:'.pi?ing  others;  as  w'ntchful,  as  piayerful  ;  abhorring  (the  idea 
of)  merit,  but  delighting  in  obedience  \  dcliverid  from  the  tyr.inny  of  uuhal- 
low'ed  ap|>etites  and  jiassions  ;  exercising  self-denial  ;  possessing  peace  of 
conscit*nce  ;  relishing  with  modenttion  the  enjoyments  of  life,  but  w'illlng  to 
leave  tlieni  ;  view  ing  death  with  solemnity,  yet  raised  above  the  fear  of  it. 

•  \Vc  know  iltat  the  gospel  is  a  doctrine  according  to  godliness  :  we  are 
sure  tiiat  when  It  was  oiigin.illy  dellverec!,  it  awakened  in  men  a  supreme 
conoian  t»>r  the  salva  ion  of  the  soul,  induccvl  them  to  forsake  the  present 
evil  world,  and  tilled  them  with.  7e.1l  to  be  useful  to  otliers  ;  it  turned  them 
from  Jamb  idols,  to  serve  tlie  living  (foJ,  and  to  wait  lor  his  Son  from  hea¬ 
ven,  even  Jesus  w  ho  delivered  us  from  the  wrath  to  come;  to  .worshipftod 
in  the  spijii  and  rejoice  inC*}ni.*^t  .lesii*:,  and  h..ve  ro  confidence  in  the 
f.vfU  :  to  account  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  Redeemer’s 
knowledge,  and  constraineil  by  his  love,  to  live,  not  unto  themselves,  but  to 
him  that  dit  il  for  them  and  ruse  again.  This  is  a  very  brief  and  imperfect 
rdatk  n  of  tlio  effects  of  evangelical  doctrine  u]>on  those  w  ho  heard  the 
gospel  at  first.  P>ut  it  is  sufficient  lor  our  puipose.  It  may  be  well  to  ask, 
what  kind  of  preaching  in  our  day,  produces  tlie  same  kind  of  living? 
Wheiever  it  is  found,  it  has  the  signature  of  deity  upon  it  ;  and  nothing  but 
ignonincr  and  in.ittcntion  can  deny  the  importance  of  it.*  pp.  3b8,  iib9f 
bbO. 

The  third  ])ut  eoiitiiiiis  rxtr.u  from  Mr.  ^\’intcr’s  diary 
and  Iv’tters.  J^ratvrly  any  thing  porhajis  has  excited  more 
ilifgnst,  antipathy,  and  scorn,  toward  real  holiness,  than  the 
injudicious  puh  . cation  of  religions  iliarit's.  On  ediicatcii  and 
^nirical  minds  they  iiave  oUen  had  a  dreadful  or  even  a  fatal 
cfU'ct.  And  while  they  lia\e  consoled  tlie  tles|)oniling  Chris¬ 
tian.  tlicy  have  often  ti*nd«‘d  to  render  him  salished  with  a 
mere  succession  of  dideriMU  feelings  rather  than  an  improve- 
tnent  (d  eharaeter  :  with  a  inotioti  in  the  way  to  holiness  and 
instead  i  1  a  progiwss,  a  sort  of  rocking-horse  habit 
©t  iiiind,  oscillaiiiig  couiiuualiy,  but  never  gaining  ground- 
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A  vcrv'  small  part  of  the  scanty  fragrments  left  by  Mr.  Winter 
is  here  inserted  :  his  biographer  observes,  among  other  useful 
remarks,  that 

<  If  it  be  proper  to  make  dally  observations,  it  is  not  always  necessary  to 
write  them.  For  this  purpose  perhaps  weekly  retrospects,  or  annual  re- 
▼iews,  would  be  preferable.  By  this  means  their  sameness  might  bo  varied, 
and  tlieir  dullness  enlivened.  They  might  be  rendered  less  minute  and  more 
import.ant.  They  might  be  extended  beyond  the  dot.!!!  of  one  Jass  of 
feelings,  and  which  are  often  nusunderstood  as  to  their  tau.se  and  indica¬ 
tions  ;  for  how  frequently  is  it  tlic  case  that  no  distinction  is  made  betweeu 
the  variations  of  the  anim.il  frame,  and  the  operations  of  sj>iritual  agency  ; 
bi  tween  physical  and  mo.al  Inabilities  and  fervors.  Of  the  plan  we  would 
recommend  we  have  a  pattern  in  Dr.  Doddridge.^  pp.  391-,  39.5. 

From  the  letters,  which  occupy  about  bO  pages,  we  coulJ 
most  willingly  tjuote :  they  may  l)e  classed  with  the  best  epis¬ 
tolary  compositions  of  a  serious  kind  tiiat  onr  hinguage  pos- 
se>ses;  they  teem  with  valuable  sentiment,  delivered  in  a  sim¬ 
ple,  but  very  sweet  and  (lowing  stvlc;  they  glow  with  the 
cninbined  fervour  of  piety  anti  benevolence,  and  display  inncli 
of  the  gemiine  Catholicism  which  results  from  that  cf)ml)ina- 
lion.  A  volume  or  two,  carefuilij  formed  out  of  the  niniKMOiis 
letters  titat  have  come  into  Mr.  .lay’s  hands,  would  undonhted- 
ly  be  acceptable  and  useful  to  various  clas.ses  of  the  Cinistiaii 
world. 

It  is  no  nncandid  reflection  to  observe,  that  the  task  of  di<?- 
playing  such  a  cliaracter  as  Mr.  W.’s  was  comparatively  easy; 
that  it  was  chiefly  necessarv  to  be  copious  and  faiththl;  and 
that  blit  little  sttope  was  afl’orded  to  acuteness  where  there 
wore  no  secrets  to  detect,  or  to  liexterity  w  here  there  were 
neither  inconsistencies  to  explain,  nor  blemishes  to  |>aHiatc. 
Oiir  value  for  Mr.  .lay,  however,  as  a  very  iiueresling  and  in¬ 
structive  commentator  on  this  character,  will  be  evident  from 
the  foregoing  remarks.  It  is  only  necessary  now  to  notice  a 
lew  of  the  defects,  for  whicli  indeed  he  has  a])ologized  by  aU 
Ivdging  the  unavoidahle  haste  in  which  he  wrote.. 

In  some  parts  of  the  work  thiTC  is  not  onlv  a  method  that 
reminds  ns  of  sermons,  but  a  wanner  that  reminds  us  of  Mr. 
Jay’  s  sermons.  In  a  few  of  the  illustrations  there  is  a  degree 
nt  quaintness,  which  is  not  expiated  hy  the  point.  In  some 
jiassuges  there  is  a  puerile  sort  of  prosopojxi’ia  ;  as  in  the  sen¬ 
tences,  (p.iJSl)  “  See  a  beautiful  hunnle  enter  a  garden,”  ike. 
~-and  (p.  37:^)  “  See  that  floating  a«k  of  biiiriisfios,”  &c. 
T  Ite  iond  1‘amiliarity  of  Mr.  Winter’s  address  to  the  editor, 
*n  a  niiii  her  of  letters  i(»  liim  while  ii  vontli,  might  have  sug- 
grsied  ilu*  projiriety  of  suppn’ssing  it;  at  least  ii  would  have 
been  .veil  to  avoiil  the  frecpient  repetition  of  “  iny  near  Billy,” 
‘U  a  luKik  intended  for  miscellaneons  pmosal.  'I’lie  liigressivo 
•^bnnmilous  and  sentiments  are  u.sually  very  judicious ;  but 
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the  rrmark-i  on  elej:::ance  and  inp:^!)niiv  appi*ar  tons  in  some? 
measure  an  exception.  One  expression,  both  aukward  and 
ambiguous,  has  just  orcitrred  to  us :  “yet  these  opponents, 
who,  when  they  inHlersfjnd  otic  another,  ran  scarcely  find 
ground  enough  to  ^tunii  upoHj*  2cc.  'The  book,  moreover, 
though  of  respeetai)le  app  'aranre,  is  printed  with  extreme  in¬ 
accuracy.  As  we  are  ttiid  there  is  no  good  likeness  of  Mr.  ^V., 
the  want  of  a  portrait  is  rather  to  i)e  regretted  perhaps  than 
ernsured.  This  enumeration  of  fatdts,  we  must  confess,  is 
but  an  ungracious  kind  of  return  for  the  oltliging  compliment 
wliich  Mr.  .lay  has  incidentally  paid  to  our  work  ;  yet  we  hope 
it  will  ratlier  eidiance  tlie  worth  of  tliat  general  approbation 
wliich  we  have  hi'Ntowed  cm  his  valuable  performance. 

'riie  un(‘xpe<'teti  length  to  whicli  our  remarks  have  extend¬ 
ed,  comjtels  us  to  refer  to  the  volume  for  some  curious  sketches 
of  Mr.  \Vhit<*fiehl\s  private  character  and  stvle  of  oratory, 
which  wo.  had  designoil  to  lav  before  our  readers.  Such  a 
transgression  of  customarv  limits  will  not  n*cur — tdl  we  have 
a  similar  temptation. 

Art.  111.  Cordiner’s  Description  of  Ceylon, 

(Concluded from  p.  6i2.J 

J']'  is  curious  enough  to  see  just  about  as  many  Kuropeans 

as  ini'/nt  have  b(*en  carried  out  in  two  or  three  good  ships, 
bolding  in  subjection  the  entire  coast  of  an  island  nine  hundred 
miles  in  c  in'innlereiKe,  and  rigorously  confining  the  ancient 
native  monarchy  within  the  woods  and  hills  of  the  c(‘ntrai 
region,  a  spu  i*  iitdeed  whicli  humanity  would  regret  as  too 
large  to  he  le  ft  under  the  power  of  such  an  odious  tvraniiy, 
evc'n  if  it  diil  not  exceetl  a  Imiidred  acres,  much  more  when  it 
comprises  several  thoiisamt  square  miles.  '^I  he  character  of 
th('  Tiative  in;  iihir.ints,  as  to  any  tiling  relating  to  knowledge 
and  spirit,  iiiav  l»e  inferred  from  the  tact  of  more  than  one 
third  of  them  In'ing  kept  under  dominion  hv  a  stupid  har- 
b.irian  di-spot.  and  the  ri'inaiiider  hv  a  mere  liaiulfnl  of  Ibiro- 
pe:ins.  Mr.  ( ’ordiner  distingiiisiiis  their  classes,  aiul  at  great 
h'ligth  •u-sciihes  their  qualities  and  maimers. 

‘  The  gicat  l)Oily  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  is  divided  into  three 
general  classes,  Cinpalrse,  Candians,  and  Malribars.  The  first  and 
second  are  descemled  from  the  aborigines  of  the  island  :  the  third  are 
the  otlsprirg  of  colonics,  which  have  emigrated  from  the  Indian  peninsula. 
iCach  r 'a  s  contains  .iltout  fi\e  hundred  thousand  persons,  making  the 
whole  populaiien  (  uo  million  and  a  half.  The  Cingalese  occupy  the' 
coast  uf  tin  soo’licrn  lialf  of  the  Island,  from  Dondra-head  to  the 
confines  ot  liattli .i!o  im  the  ea-'t,  and  to  the  river  of  Chilauw  on  the 
west,  d'he  coasts  lu’^hei  north  arc  occupied  bv  Malabars.  Both  of  these 
classes  are  suhiect  to  the  British  government.  The  Candians  are  entirely 
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shot  up  in  the  heart  of  the  country>  and  have  never  been  subdued  by  any 
forci;;n  power. 

‘  The  tribe  of  wild  people,  calletl  Bedahs,  or  Vedahs,  who  inhabit 
the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  ot  Batticalo,  is  a  description  of  natives 
distinct  both  from  the  subjects  of  Candy  and  those  ot  Great  Britain. 
They  are  not  many  thousand  in  number,  and  exist  entirely  in  a  savage  state, 
living  on  the  game  which  they  obtain  by  hunting,  and  tlie  spontaneous 
productions  of  the  f.'rests.  They  hold  no  intercourse  with  any  other  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  cautiously  shun  being  seen  by  any  other  species  of  the  human 
race.  It  is,  therefore,  rarely  that  one  of  them  falls  into  British  hands  :  and 
even  when  they  are  caught,  their  timidity  is  so  great  tint  little  information 
can  be  obtained  from  them.  They  speak  a  di:dect  of  the  Cingalese 
language,  and  possess  a  religion  similar  to  that  of  the  Bnihmins.  The 
part  of  the  country  whic  i  they  occupy  is  extremely  mountainous,  very 
diificult  of  access,  and  little  known  to  Europeans.*  Vol.  I,  pp.  yO,  91. 

The  ('amlians  and  Cingalese  are  of  the  same  race,  luive  the 
same  language,  religion,  and  inoiles  of  lilV,  and  exhibit  no 
grtnter  dilferiuiee  than  tliat  which  naturally  takes  place  be¬ 
tween  people  living  in  the  mountains,  and  those  inhabiting  the 
more  opiMi  country,  and  a  sea-coast  where  their  manners  are 
modified  by  intercourse  with  colonists  from  distant  parts  of 
the  earth.  I'hc  courage  so  usual  among  the  people  of  moiin. 
tainous  regions  is  no  part  of  the  character  of  the  Candians, 
who  make  a  most  miserable  figure  in  arms,  if  tfiey  happen,  on 
open  ground,  to  he  opposed  to  Europeans,  even  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  often  men  tooneon  their  side  :  it  is  easily  umlerstood, 
therefore,  to  what  it  is  they  are  indebted  for  the  privilege 
of  (oniinning  the  liege  sulijeets  of  the  royal  barbarian  and 
villainous  court  of  (’andy,  at  the  entire  mercy  of  which  go- 
verunuMit  tliey  hold  their  property,  if  any  thing  they  possess, 
e\en  their  lives,  <'an  he  so  called. 

‘  The  king  of  Candy  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  all  the  territories  oc¬ 
cupied  by  his  own  subjects,  who  live  in  a  sute  of  the  most  abject  depen¬ 
dence:  and  the  fear  of  punishment  is  the  only  principle  which  secures 
their  allegiance.  They  are  all  poor,  possessing  only  the  mere  nccessiries 
of  life,  'fheir  huts  are  mean,  and  destitute  of  furniture.  .They  have, 
however,  arrived  at  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection  in  agriculture  : 
but  have  made  only  a  small  progress  in  the  art  of  numeration.  Whatever 
wealth  the  nation  possesses  is  concentrated  in  the  crown,  and  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  courtiers. 

‘  rhe  government  is  pure  despotism,  and  the  king  is  invested  with 
the  power  of  condemning  his  subjects  to  death  without  trial.  'I  he 
r''^lect  of  any  royal  edict  as  soon  as  detected  is  immediately  punished  by 
the  execution  of  the  otfender ;  and  such  acts  of  tyranny  are  far  from 
being  uncommon.*  Vol.  I.  p.  133. 

It  would  indeed  he  very  ridiculous  in  his  Majesty  to  affect 

be  nice  and  frugal  about  any  expenditure  ot  the  lives  of 
bis  subjects  that  niav  he  needful  for  his  amusement,  when 
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those  lives  nve  so  diitirully  put  at  his  disposal.  The  trees  do 
not  with  more  loyal  no!i-rt*sisiance  l)eTKi  their  loaded  twigs  to 
his  han<l,  and  why  should  he  not  make  as  iree  with  the  human, 
as  the  vegetable  produce  ot  his  handsome  C'andiati  estate  ?  His 
IM.ijesty  is  not  so  silly  as  to  debar  himselt  irom  taking  any  thing 
whieli  so  evidcntlv  grew  for  Ids  n>e  ;  and  he  may  be  ap¬ 
plauded  for  tlu!  fairness  witii  which  a  sliglii  specimen  will  shew 
that  he  conducts  himself  in  his  amusemenls,  making  the  same 
use  of  the  lives  of  subjects  of  rank  as  of  subjects  of  no  rank. 

‘  The  disap:  ointed  Monarch  of  Candy  was  overtaken  in  his  flight  by 
Jy'iike  Kiilclianiy  Dessauve  of  the  four  corks,  who  led  the  attack  of 
H.ingwell,  and  tlic  Mah.i  Mottirir,  or  chief  secretary  of  state,  both 
of  witose  heads,  in  the  violence  of  liis  indignation,  lie  order*  d  to  be 
immediately  struck  and  left  their  dead  bodies  unburled  in  a  ravine  one 
mile  beyond  Royberg.  Nor  did  his  cruelty  stop  here  ;  for  a  number  of 
carcasses,  which  floated  down  the  river  by  Hangvvcll,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Grand-pass  near  Columbo,  ]’roved  that  the  execution  of  his  own  sub¬ 
jects  was  considerable  an4  indiscriminate.’  Vol.  11,  pp.  231,  23.5. 

As  tliis  vciu’r..l)!e  monarcbv  is  clcctivt*,  d  may  well  be  ima¬ 
gined  there  is  no  small  eonsumptioii  of  live.s  to  determine 
who  shall  havi*  a  right  lo  cou^uine  the  remainder.  W'liile  this 
diverting  bu>ines>  is  transacting,  it  i.s  a  good  time  for  the 
KiiropLans  to  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  sport.  As  these  fa¬ 
vourable  occasions  ilo  not  liappen  quite  so  often  ns  might 
be  wi.siied,  it  is  deemed  a  very  proper  thing  to  try  to  create 
them,  by  fimling  out  and  setting  up  a  eompiuiiion  for  the 
ro\.il  domains  and  cattle,  ’^i'lns  was  done  by  the  ibitish  go¬ 
vernment  m  lSo3  ;  hut  somehow  the  expedimir  diil  not  answer; 
no  elVectnal  competition  coulii  be  excited;  the  possessor  kept 
tlie  estate,  and  the  chief  ex[»ensc  of  lives  fell  on  the  British 
army. 

Both  the  Candiatis  and  Cingalese  are  described  as  being,  in 
general,  a  tolerably  innocent  sort  of  people. 

‘  The  Cingalese  are  indigent,  harmless.  Indolent,  and  unwarl'ke; 
rrmarkablc  for  equanimity,  mildness,  bashfulness,  and  timidity.  1  hey 
arc  extiemcly  civil,  and  uncommonly  ho^|;itable  to  strangers,  shewing 
an  e.iger  wibh  to  oblige,  and  seeming  to  delight  in  the  pi*rformancc  of 
good  oliict  s.  The  greater  part  of  them,  who  inhabit  the  inland  provinces, 
live  apparently  in  a  piinieval  state.  Their  hahk.itlons  arc  huts  made  of 
n.ud,  or  of  the  lea%es  of  trees,  destitute  of  every  si»ecies  of  furniture. 
Vr  uit  is  their  principal  aitlclc  of  food,  water  almost  tlv  ir  only  beverage: 
and  they  wear  uo  clothing  except  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  folded  round  tlic 
waist. 

‘  An  attempt  w.»s  made  some  years  ago  to  train  a  body  of  them  as 
soldiers,  but,  after  great  j)ei  severance,  it  completely  failed  of  success.  A 
life  of  military  disriplinc  j^roved,  in  the  highest  degree,  irksome  and  uncon- 
p  ni.il  to  their  h.ibits.  'rhey  deserted  in  great  numbers,  and  examples 
ilitended  to  terrify  only  stimulated  Uiose  who  remained  to  abandon  the 
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^r,rc?.  At  !cnj]jth  a  sufficient  numlvr  of  recruits  was  obtained  frona  tlie 

rc  of  Coromandel,  and  tlic  corps  of  Cingalese  was  disbanded.  lu 

ihov  regiments  which  are  now  called  Ceylon  native  Infantry,  tiiere  ii 
iciredy  to  be  found  one  native  of  the  island.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  92,  93. 

J  Tlicv  3*^*  divided  into  nineteen  casteii,  who  live  as  distinct 
■  trihos,  and  intermarry  only  with  p  rsons  of  their  own  rank  or 
MprofesVion.  The  names  of  these  tribes  arc  "iven,  and  irans- 
fjted  or  explained,  in  the  following  list  of  designations,  he- 
riiining  'vdh  the  highest,  and  deseonding  gradually  to  the 
n.canest:  tliose  who  follow  the  occupation  of  agriculture; 
keejKTs  of  cattle  ;  lishers  ;  diawers  of  toddjy  tlie  juice  of  the 
cotui  nut  tree;  mechanics,  such  as  carpenters,  goKlsmitlis, 

.  ;  tanners ;  potters  ;  washers  ;  c:n:!amon-p'*clc*rs  ;  common 

Iporiers;  seve- makers;  harbi.MS,  an.ong  whom  ar<?  shavers  of 
i  Hiiiivn;  liine-hiirners;  (Irniiimers  ;  makers  of  charcoal  ;  palaii* 
f  iCjuin-lHarers ;  weavers  of  mats;  executioners;  persons  who 
loach  and  eat  <le;ul  animals.  Our  author  liowever  observe^, 
that  there  dot's  not  prevail  among  them,  in  tin  ir  intcr(:our>e 
d  with  foreigners,  that  pride  of  eastc  which  is  so  remarkable  on 
!Jlhe  coniim  tii  of  Ittdia  ;  no  native  i>f  C'eyloti  olfiecting  to  sit  at 
^lable  or  eat  with  a  respectable  Kttropcan.  lie  becomesex- 
cc'dinglv  ])oetieal  in  desciibing  the  situation  of  the  unso- 
phisiieated  part  of  tlie  people. 

‘  The  ?5tate  of  clvili/ation  and  modes  of  life  of  those  Cingalese  W'ho 
^J^•cnol  yet  felt  the  influence  of  Euiopv*an  minncrs,  well  accord  with  the 
must  heauiitul  pictures  that  ever  liave  been  drawn  of  rural  simplicity 
liourls  ing  under  a  genial  climate.  I'heir  wants  are  but  fe*w,  and  those 
most  e.isiiy  s  i]»plied.  d  he  habitations  even  of  the  most  indigent  wear 
;n  air  of  comfort.  Every  hut  and  every  hamlet  is  surrounded  with  grovel 
of  large  fruit  trees  of  a  most  picturesque  appearance  The  vet  dure  and 
Oie  foliage,  both  lively  and  p»»r|M*tuaI,  soften  the  tcmpv  ratun*  of  the  nir, 
and  gl.idden  the  tranquil  retreats  amidst  these  blooming  thickets.*  Vol.  I. 

j  This  is  Indy  Arcadian;  but  an  unlucky  sentence*,  a  page  or 
I  two  alterv\ards,  blights  very  much  the  l)loom  of  these  (leheionn 
^  feireats:  “ 'flic  men  in  general  labour  but  littie  where,  rice  is 
^  notcultivateil,  and  all  the  drudgery  of  life  falls  ou  the  wo- 
j  m<?n."  Mr.  C.  well  knows  that  this  last  circumstance  is,  in 
^  iiiiy  couiitrv  or  age,  the  most  nnccpiivocud  of  all  iinrks  of 
2  wrctclud  barharism.  And  r.s  to  the  natural  l)canty  vykich 
surrounds  iliesc*  rural  abodes,  it  must  1)0  all  lost  on  the  lan- 
ijuul  |ier( options  of  the  people  who  can  be  ileseribed  in  the 
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*  The  possessor  of  a  ganlen,  which  contains  twelve  cocoa-nut  and 
two  jack  trees,  finds  no  call  for  any  exertion.  He  reclines  all  day  in  the 
air,  lltert-lly  doing  nothing  ;  feels  no  wish  for  active  employment ;  and 
coiupl.iiin,  of  the  languor  of  existence#  What  has  been  aticribed 
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to  Indians  in  gmcral  Is  not  inapplicable  to  this  people.  They  say  it  ii 
to  stand  than  to  walk  ;  better  to  sit  than  to  stand  ;  better  to  lie  down  t 
to  sit ;  better  to  sleep  than  to  be  awake  ;  and  death  is  best  of  all.  if  r 
owner  of  the  garden  w’ants  any  article  of  luxury',  which  his  own  grt. 
does  not  produce,  his  wife  carries  a  portion  of  the  fruits  to  market,; 
there  barters  them  lor  whatever  commodity  is  required.  The  onlyfi.- 
ture  in  their  houses  is  a  few  coarse  mat<  rolled  up  in  a  corner,  whlck; 
sp  ead  upon  tlie  earthen  floor,  when  the  inhabitants  intend  to  d 
'I'ables,  chairs,  be*ds,  and  all  tho«e  articles  which  are  consieiered  sonu 


saiy  m  b^urope,  are  here  totally  unknown.  The  ideas  of  the  j 

pet  pie  s  m  not  to  extend  beyond  the  incidents  of  the  passing  !  U 
ali’Ne  unmindful  of  the  past  and  careless  of  the  future,  their  life  runici|T^ 
in  an  easy  apathy,  but  little  elevated  above  mere  animal  existence.*  VoLlf  J 
pp.  105.  lOf).  1 1 

Foitunatrly,  liowovcr,  for  the  faint  spark  of  cxistiMicc,  hi^ 
capable,  in  the  noigliboiirliood  of  llio  towns,  of  being 
inatcti  to  a  llaine  by  arlilicial  cxcitiMiU'iUs.  The  C'ingaleseiRi  £ 
so  Ibnd  of  parade  and  show,  that  they  willingly  pay  a  ct».|  * 
siderahle  Mini  of  money  to  government  for  permission  loraabl^ 
a  pompous  procession  through  the  streets  and  siihurhs, 
companied  witli  the  music  of  pipes  and  drums.  'Idic  public 
ceremonv  of  the  governor’s  conferring  any  dignity  or  officCR 
one  of  these  natives,  is  also  a  powerful  stimulant  of  the  fed 
ings  l)oth  of  tlie  envied  individual  aiul  llie  spectators.  The* 
occasions  cannot  he  imfrecpiont,  as  the  llritish  governmeK, 
after  having  displaced  the  native  magistrates,  and  made  a 
unpopular  and  unavailing  attcMiipl  to  administer  the  concero^ 
of  the  ])eople  a!ul  government  by  means  of  Malabar  char* 
latans,  (an  expedient  of  mucli  tiic  same  nature  as  tosendfor 
a  cargo  of  Algm  ines  to  manage'  the  civil  concerns  of  IreW 
have  been  obliged  to  reinstate  tlie  native  eliiels,  of  whew  j  | 
classes  Mr.  gives  an  emiineraiion  and  ileseription.  c 


‘  Tlie  highest  class  of  native  magistrates  is  known  by  the  name  of  < 
/<*<7r/,who,  to  ma:  k  their  rank,  may  be  styled  captains,  although  their  erapbf  ‘  t 
ment  Is  more  of  a  civil  than  a  military  nature.  Subservient  to  these, »  i  I 
conduct  the  budness  and  maint.iin  tlic  peace  of  the  country,  are  nuhootdrk  < 
or  sccrctAiies,  mahontUra%s^  who  may  be  called  lieutenants,  aratciio,  , 
S(  »i  nis,  cjn^nrir  y  corporals,  and  hucoreer.Sy  private  soldiers.  Alldi  Jj 
these  wea-  swords  of  the  description  already  mentioned  ;  with  thiiif* 
ferenev,  that  the  scal  bards  of  the  lower  orders  are  made  of  wood  instf^  F 
ot  silver,  .and  their  Ixdts  of  s  miew'hnt  less  rich  materials.  In  the  district  F 
of  Columho  .alone  are  re.dstered  for  the  public  service  1 14  uratchifti*^ 
enw^ttnies^  and  'JS15  families  of  hscorrrns,  j 

‘  A  certain  numlxr  of  Litcoreens  are  attached  to  every  models  l 
m.ahoottiai,  and  mahondiram,  as  a  guard  of  honour.  And  the  Britii  ff 
gover.  .or,  in  ..II  Ills  excursions,  is  attended  by  an  aratchft  guard,  lode  | 
pendent  of  his  regular  escort.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  {yjy  100.  I 

I’hose  clatises  that  are  permitted  by  the  laws  of  established!  b 
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n- trt  wear  a  lartjo  quantity  of  dross,  arc  fond  of  takinjj  all 
^  julvantagc  of  tlu’ir  privilege;  and  among  the  (^andians 
*  highest  gentleman  is  indicated  hy  a  whole  bale  of  tiinnu- 

rljr^  go(His  wrapped  round  his  middle  ;  while  the  common 

n!y^|<  pie*  are  very  t^ear  going  naki'd.  This  i-^  also  the  case  among 
vhkhm  re  Cingalese,  whose  several  classes  are  distinctly  marked  by  the 
to  j^scning  allowance  c)f  covering  to  each  rank  downwards  in 
50 ncti  tk"  invidious  scale.  Kacli  ascending  class  therefore  naturally 
-fios  high  value  to  its  mark  of  distincliiiu,  and  will  take 
g  j|;;  ouscarc  to  prevent  any  eneroac  hment  of  an  inferior  rank. 

The  pieces  of  cloth  worn  by  the  women  of  the  lower  order  arc 
^gtjrthan  those  of  the  men,  reaching  generally  below  tlie  knee:  and 
'ii  greater  ]):irt  of  tlicm  have  the  addition  of  little  white  shifts,  like 
'c,  •  jackets,  just  long  enough  to  cover  their  breasts.  Others  throw  a 

ig  iriipcc  of  coarse  cloth  loosely  over  their  shoulders  to  answer  the  same 
eseinfK  .  B’Jt  several  of  the  lower  casts  are  not  jxrmitLed  the  use  of 
a  cw.f  #  ^I'vsc  privileges  ;  and  are  obliged  to  appear  in  public,  and  jx-rform 
ordinary  labour  with  their  bosoms  completely  exposed.  Cruel 
>s  ac  indelicate  as  this  custom  appears,  no  individual  can  transgress  it 
impunity.  In  points  of  this  nature  the  Ceylonese  are  wonderfully 
i|  '  of  dieir  ancient  rights.  Onl\  certain  casts  arc  allowed  to  wear 

^  to  carry  parasols,  or  to  have  servants  attending  them  with  um- 

’  and  if  any  jx^rson  should  assume  one  of  these  marks  of  distinction, 

Tb«R  ijhich  he  is  not  entitled  by  his  birth  or  office,  a  mob  would  immediately 
-d  him  and  carry  him  as  a  criminal  before  the  nearest  magistrate/ 
de  a  Wul.  1.  p.  95. 

W'c  fear  it  is  no  trood  sicn  as  to  the  uprightness  of  the  Mo- 
cav*H  lears  in  disvhargiug  their  offices,  that  they  have  caught  the 
j  zlish  follv  of  giving  sumptuous  entertainments;  to  which 
B  metimes  all  the  Kuropcan  gentry  at  Columho  are  invited, 
B'»d  in  which  no  cost  of  labour  and  money  is  spared  to  semi 
B^  in  a  spirited  fnsk  a  few  of  the  otherwise  languid  hours 
Rf  oriental  existence.  If  they  are  at  one  and  the  same 
iidvanee  their  private  fortunes,  bring  to  the  public 
B' 1**11  tribute  from  their  respective  districts,  and 
extravagance  of  what  will  he  called  hospitality, 
^‘n  ^  itiunificence,  it  will  he  high  time  to  appoint  a  committee 
into  their  coiuluct;  and  it  is  to  l)e  hoped  the  rejiort 
ijtfji  comiiiiitee  will  he  followed  up  with  such  jirompt  and 

Jsnic  B ^'^*ve  measures  of  justice,  as  infallibly  in  every  other 
iSt  ■  1^^®  it’cad  on  the  heels  of  sucli  committees  ami  reports.  We 
B  have  this  matter  investigated  hy  all  means  ;  for  we  are 
fl^Bonvinred  that  Kngland  is  the  only  conntry  in  the  world 
B  I'vre  spltMidid  entcrtainnnmts  are  never  given  hy  peculators 
uhk'  B  t  the  pul)lic  money. 

S  A  very  lively  and  entertaining  acconnt  is  ^iven  of  the  ar- 
ihK  P  on  these  festive  occasions,  and  of  the  manner  of 
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rrl<*))ratincj  tli#*  marriaf^(‘s  of  the  higher  ranks  of  Cinp^^lJH 
whicli  coiiiuiiios  all  ihat  can  l)e  coiueived,  and  hy 
dcirstini,  of  ponij),  tumult,  and  iiuiNC.  'I  Iumv.  folh^wsa^B 
srripiion  of  a  sort  of  dramatic  entcrtainmonts, 
chiv:dv  of  dancing  and  antics,  in  vvhicli  some  ingenuity  anij 
great  deal  of  ilexlcritv  w  ere  exIiihittMl. 

'1  he  Malahars,  as  tlunr  name  ittdlcates,  are  descended t?^ 
rmign.n’s  oi  s<nm*  former  age  from  the  Peninstda,  and  rrt 
their  Hindoo  and  Maln'inetati  nnmtjers  and  religion.  Tij 
clilVer  much  from  ilu-ir  neighhours  the  Cingalese,  hv 
•louter,  more,  active  ami  eiitiMprising,  hut  less  innocents 
more  trandulent.  'riio  account  ol  the  Malays  is  too  s:r 
S|)i*ciim‘ns  aiul  s<^mt‘  of  the  ;:l|ihalHii(  ;d  characters  are  iin- 
ol  the  Cingalese  and  Malabar  languages',  'riie  ('ingalest! 
rompckscd  of  the  Sanscrit  and  Pali,  the  latter  of  whichjiv- 
fess€‘s  to  liuvc  been  the  language  of  Bmldlia.  W’e  are 
ifiat  so  late  as  1801,  not  more  th;m  one  Knglishman  in  Ce. 
lo!i  lias  become  master  of  the  (  imialese;  though  it  ro.t 
perhaps  he  nnivasonahle  to  Itlanu'  Mr.  (hirdiner'for  lia\itC 
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iKen  content  to  share  the  general  ignorance,  as  he 


never  piohahly  expect  a  long  resilience  in  Ceylon,  and  w  - 
he  staid  it  nas  undonhti'dly  very  much  more  pleasant  to  nl^ 
g!e  in  euinivial  |)nriies,  and  “  discourse  the  most  excellfii 
music"  ol  his  dear  native  tongue  with  the  elegant  gentry 
I'oliunho,  than  lo  he  jioi  ing  over  the  heatlienisli  lingo  of  W 
harians. 

'I  he  greater  ]n*opor»ion  of  the  Cingalese  and  Candianspt^ 
fess  the  ri’ligion  of  Hiuldha,  which  is  said  lo  dilVer  matcrtilk 
from  that  ol  I >rahnia,  ihougli  oiir  easti'rn  scholars  have  faileds 
yt‘t  to  determine  the  degree  or  all  the  points  of  <lilVereiue;ai)i 
pridiahly,  it  it  could  he  done,  the  lahonr  would  he  hut  indi 
iercntly  hotowed,  excepting  solar  as  any  inrid.enlal  light  fet 
cxpii  ■nil”  aiK-u-in  hi.NtDi  v  iiiiglit  iiris<‘  from  ilic  invi’stigatiM 
Till-  merit-  of  the  iwi)  systems,  if  they  inav  he  so  calW,art 
prohahlyinue.il  on  a  par,  the  Miperstitlon  of  Ihiddha  iiotgh* 
mg  [>!aee  to  iliat  ol  Hrahma,  or  any  other,  in  point  of  rating 
tolly  and  pncnle  monstresity  of  fiction.  It  talks  of  its  twenty- 
six  heavens;  of  a  stone,  a  kind  ‘d  perching  place  of  apod, 
whieii  is  th»'  amount  of  a  hniuucd  and  forty  tliousand  Knc* 
lish  miles  in  l  iicnmleienei',  and  upwards  of  nine  hundred 
and  fil’tv  tlionsnid  miles  in  lieleht  ;  of  a  bird  named  Gouro'tf 
which  lives  semew  here  on  the  oiiLside  of  heaven,  uud  is  1*2 
ihonsand  one  hundred  miles  in  siainre  ;  of  elepliants  lounda 
.some  '•  g'  n  of  wieih  we  forgi  t  tlio  name,  vvliirh  are  a  thou- 
5an'l  n>iHion  times  str  in^er  than  t  tose  of  Asia  ;  of  iron,  sihcf» 
an  I  golden  citii's,  WModi  liad  wings  and  w'i*re  ambulatory* 
4in,i  of  a  pciiod  of  years  in  the  life  and  adventures  ofl3uddhi» 
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hich  iscxpvosseil  l)V  an  unit  followed  by  J'ixty  three  cy- 
\ts.  It  ts  vet  to  be  tklermincil  who  ana  what  this  BntltHia 
1,^.  is  soiuetiincs  n'prescntecl  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu, 

It  proves  not  to  be  identical  w  ith  any  of  the  nine  Avatars  of 
llindiios.  Indeed  there  haw  been,  it  seems,  more  than 
c:ity  Buddhas  in  former  perioils  of  the  universe,  to  whom 
to  he  added  five  more  for  its  present  economy,  four  of 
hicli  sjtiutrv  liave  appeared  already,  and  the  filth  will  bo 
rr  a  few  tlionsand  years  hence  ;  till  his  appearance  there 
a  vacancy  or  interregmim  of  Bndilhas,  as  Gautama  Buddha, 
he  last  of  the  four,  was  olV  a  good  while  ago,  leaving  a  Sa- 
ampattu  Maha  Brachma,  or  supreme  of  all  the  gods,  to 
,\  p  the  world  under  his  management  till  the  appearance  of 
l.iiiri  Bnddha.  Ganiama  Buddha  is  tlu*  one  whose  ‘  religion* 
u!\v  prevails  in  Ceylon,  Siam,  and  other  parts  of  Asia.  Before 
ii'i appearance  as  a  man,  he  was  a  god,  and  the  supreme  of  all 
1C  gods,  at  the  solicitations  of  many  of  w  hom  he  descended 
m  taitli  to  appear  in  a  human  form,  and  was  horn  about 
440  years  since,  ‘lie  lived  hafipily  with  his  (pn'en  Yasso- 
^  and  forty  thousand  concubines  for  tliirty  one  years.  I'hr 
ix  next  he  passed  in  the  midst  of  wiidernesses,  fpialifylng 
himself  to  he  a  Biuldha.  At  the  close  of  this  period  his  call¬ 
ing  became  manifest  to  the  world,  and  he  exercisv  fl  Ins  fnne- 
tioiisas  Buddha  forty  five  years.  After  liis  <icath  he  ascended 
to  the  Hall  of  Glory  which  is  a  place  al)o\'e,  and  excrftllng  in 
Biagiiificeiiee  the  JtUli  heaven:  there  be  will  live  forever  in 
happiness  and  incorruptibility,  never  to  be  born  again  in  this 
world.’ 

Some  of  the  leading  doctrines  professed  bv  bis  follower* 
are  said  to  be  the  following ;  that  there  has  never  be«Mi 
CHMiion,  all  things  that  now  exist  having  existed  fnnn  (*rer- 
nity ;  that  the  universe  lias, often  fallen  into  a  kind  of  chaos; 
hut  has  in  some  inexplicable  manner  recovered  itself  into 
r^rdcr  again  ;  that  tlicie  are  an  immense  nnnibor  ol  g  ids,  all  of 
tliPiii  occupying  their  proper  oiHces  in  tiie  universe;  and  tliat 
human  souls,  afier  eeriain  transmigrations,  will  at  some  very 
remote  period  cease  to  exist.  Some  curious,  Lnougli  ven  y  im- 
pcrtcci  and  confused  information  on  the  siibieet,  will  be  found 
*11  essays  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Asiatic  llesearclies, 
troin  wliicii  we  have  extracted  the  above  partienltirs; 

But  whatever  are  the  precise  tenets  of  this  superstition,  as 
dehiumtcd  in  any  of  the  sacred  hooks,  or  held  by  the  few  ol 
''hat  may  be  called,  liy  coiaiesy,  tlie  lt*anied  men,  Mr.  C.  in- 
lornistis  liiat  “  the  generality  of  the  Cevloiiese  prolessing  it, 
in  the  highest  degree  ignorant,  and  possess  no  knowledge 
yl  the  principles  of  anv  religion,  lieyond  what  is  to  lx?  found 
*Qthe  most  savage  state.’'  And  unfortunately' this  appems  to 
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be  too  true  -also,  of  the  very  large  proportion  of  Cing-* 
who  profess  a  prefcrcMtcc  of  Chrisiiaiiitv.  This  propq 
our  author  reckons  at  one  half,  part  ot  whom  belong  to 
reforincd  church,  and  part  to  the  church  of  Rome.  ‘  Boili 
alike  ill  insiruct<‘d,  and  adhere  to  the  forms  of  their  pan! 
faitli  more  througli  the  strength  ot  habit  than  from  any  sed; 
conviction.*  These  two  modes  of  profes>ion  originated  fr 
the  exertions  of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  masters  of 
island.  Of  the  former  our  author  says, 

‘  That  nation,  having  subdued  the  maritime  parts  of  Ceylon,  cid 
tkc  sixteenth  century  (1505),  completely  obliter.ited  every  rnonuns^ 
Indian  woiship  along  its  coasts.  Out  of  the  ruins  of  Hindoo 
and  temples  dedicated  to  Buddha,  they  reared  Romish  churches,  r 
the  banners  of  the  cross,  and  compelled  the  natives  of  the  county i 
.adopt  the  forms  of  that  religion,  without  consulting  their  inclijuDa 
The  inhabitants,  however,  being  both  ignorant  and  supcrstitioui,  & 
became  reconciled  to  a  splendid  shew  ol  worship,  which  gratified  s: 
senses  no  less  than  the  display  of  their  former  idols. 

‘  When  Cingalese  families  were  baptized,  persons  of  thchighe«ra 
became  the  sponsors,  and  gave  their  names  to  the  converts,  licnceii 
the  numerous  Portuguese  names  and  titles,  which  arc  still  preris 
amongst  the  natives. 

‘  A  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  now  continue,  voluntarily,  fcsi 
their  adherence  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Fifteen  swarthy  priesti,  n 
have  been  educated  at  Goa,  are  established  in  the  island.  They  at J 
defatigable  in  their  labours,  and  are  daily  making  proselytes.  Thfira 
pels,  built  and  endowed  by  the  contributions  of  the  natives,  areueats 
well  furnished.  On  the  occasion  of  festivals,  they  sport  bandi  of  & 
sic,  and  superb  illuminations. 

‘  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  ( 1602,)  when  the  gc^- 
ment  of  the  United  States  wrested  the  coasts  of  Ceylon  from  the  Portugi 
the  doctiinesof  the  reformed  church  of  Holland  became  the  established 
gion  of  the  conquered  territories.  Although  the  Dutch  did  not,  like : 
enthusiasts  ol  Portugal,  employ  open  force  to  propagate  their  relipjJ 
faith,  they  adopttxl  measures,  which,  io  their  general  success,  werenoS  " 
effectual.  A  proclamation  was  issued  that  no  native  could  be  railed 
the  rank  of  a  modelcar,  or  admitted  into  any  employment  under  3 
states,  without  subscribing  to  the  Helvetic  confession,  and  professing  toJ 
a  member  of  the  retormed  church.  Accordingly  the  higher  ordft 
both  of  the  Cingalese  and  Malabars,  and  all  who  aspired  to  any  dig* 
or  othce,  immediately  assumeil  the  name  of  protestant  Christians,* 
which  many  of  them  still  retain,  without  pretending  to  any  intimate 
quaintance  wuh  the  doct lines  of  the  gospel.*  Vol.  1.  pp.  154*,  155. 
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N()tv\  iihsiaiuliiig  liouever  this  extensive  prevalence  of  It* 
quil  Ignorance,  so  conformable,  as  it  should  seem,  ^ 
wislies  ol  a  protONtant  government,  some  verv  remarkable*’ 
eu instances  are  stated  by  our  author  ;  and  the  persons 
have  taken  an  interest  in  .a  recent  discussion  will  perb^ 
deem  the  following  passages  to  convey  the  most  striking 
fui illation  in  the  whole  book. 
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I  Cingalese  scholars  are  sons  of  the  modelears,  and  first  class  of 
^p!e  in  the  country.  Tlicy  are  possessed  of  industry  and  docility,  and 
Jlorcr  a  strong  ambition  to  acquire  learning.  Every  branch  of  instruc- 
is  received  by  them  with  delight ;  and  they  read  the  l)Ooks  put  into 
ibfir  hands  with  a  degree  of  transport,  which  ought  to  render  the  care  of 
ihtir  education  an  object  of  public  attention.  Many  of  them  converse 
fiueotly  in  English,  and  write,  in  a  good  style,  very  accurate  translations 
from  the  Cingalese.  I'he  Bible  being  the  chief  model  of  their  composU 
tioos,  furnishes  them  with  abundance  of  excellent  expressions.  'I  hese 
young  men  arc  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and 
liocercly  attached  to  its  divine  author  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
that  when  dispersed  abroad  amongst  tlieir  countrymen,  their  influence  and 
example  will  produce  the  most  happy  consequences.*  Vol.  I.  p.  161. 

‘  At  Columbo  the  highest  ranks  of  natives  profess  Christianity;  and 
luch  of  them  as  have  received  the  benefit  of  a  good  education  are  more 
conscientious  and  respectable  than  their  heathen  neighbours. 

*  Perjury  is  a  crime  of  which  many  of  the  lower  orders  have  been  accus¬ 
ed.  It  is  even  said  that,  for  a  trifling  sum  of  money,  false  witnesses 
may  be  procured  to  appear  on  any  trial,  to  swear  to  the  truth  of  facts  of 
which  they  are  entirely  ignorant.  But  delinquencies  of  this  nature  never 
occur  amongst  the  higher  orders,  nor  amongst  any  persons  who  have 
been  well  instructed  in  the  principles  of  Christianity.’  p.  163. 

*  The  sute  of  religion  in  Ceylon  is  very  different  from  that  of  any 
country  on  the  continent  of  India.  Here  the  ancient  form  of  worship 
ii  almost  totally  forgotten ;  and  the  inhabitants  live  in  uninstructed  ig- 
oorance,  perfectly  free  both  from  prejudice  and  bigotry.  They  have  so 
long  wandered  in  darkness,  that  they  gladly  follow  the  least  glimmerings 
of  light.  The  first  openings  of  religious  knowledge  are  received  by  them 
with  transport ;  and  they  look  up,  with  adoration,  to  any  person  who 
bestows  pains  in  endeavouring  to  teach  them.  The  arguments,  therefore, 
which  have  been  advanced  against  attempting  to  introduce  Christianity 
imongst  the  more  polished  nations  of  the  East,  are  entirely  void  when 
ipplitd  to  the  uncultivated  people  of  this  island. 

*  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  ever  the  government  of  England  pay  at- 
toition  to  this  subject,  the  religion  of  Christ  will  become  as  clearly  un¬ 
derstood  and  as  well  practised  in  Ceylon  as  in  any  part  of  the  king’s  do¬ 
minions.’— pp.  161,  165. 

‘Early  in  the  year  ISO.'j,  three  missionaries  arrived  at  Columbo,  having 
been  sent  from  England  under  the  protection  of  the  British  government. 
Thfy  arc  now  studying  the  languages  of  the  country  ;  and,  if  they  pos¬ 
sess  ?irtuou8  dispositions  and  persevering  industry,  they  must  be  greatly 
delighted  with  the  appearance  of  so  rich  a  harvest,  and  cannot  fail  to  be¬ 
come  an  invaluable  blessing  to  the  natives  of  this  island.’  pp.  164,  165. 


is  irksome  to  us  to  have  to  remind  any  writer,  especially 
^  mafi  of  our  author’s  profession,  how  very  cautious  he  should 
^  of  letting  slip  any  observations  that  may  tend  to  diminish 
oor  reverence  for  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  our  superiors. 
He  ought  not  to  liave  forgotten,  that  tlic  government  of  a 
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cciTintry  is  tlie  host  how  much’ C'hristian  know 

xruiy  h«‘  satVlv  and  nst  tuliy  imparted  to  the  people,  and  bw 
much  ip;i  oraiice  anti  Ijcalhenisin  is  indispensaldc  to  the  pub  j. 
wcltarc.  How  id!i‘  it  is  t<j  plead  the  ea^cmc’^s  of  these  pagi<, 
to  olnaiu  Chri'^tiaii  instruction,  and  the  j;Iadnrss  with  whiej 
ihcv  retreive  it!  —  as  it  it  were  not  the  very  ohject  and  use 
goveriiiiitiit  to  r<  prc.ss  tlic  iinreasonahlc  inclinations  of  ih 
subject.  It  may  indeed  he  a  nice  problem  to  determlje 
what  is  the  least  <|nantlty  <if  paganism  that  is  essential  to  ti< 
salctv  and  happiness  ot  an  eastern  conntry  ;  but  it  is  not  kr 
such  men  as  Mr.  (’ooliner  and  \ve  to  intermeddle  with  the  so- 
luiion,  or  to  cpies’ion  the  wisdom  of  the  determination  that 
exactly  all  the  papani<ni  now  existing  forms  this  ininiroiii^ 
of  pnl)lie  neci’S'jity. — Nor  ought  we  to  let  [)ass  without  aoi. 
inadvers’.on  the  charge  of  ill-judged  economy,  cr  parsimor 
which  he  set'insto  itisimnito  in  the  next  paragraph. 

‘  Plat ly  in  the  yrnr  ISOlt,  instructions,  in  his  majesty’s  name,  were  ^ 
crived  at  Coluniho,  din-cting  that  the  expence  of  all  the  schools  ia  ti* 
k^Iand  shoulil  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  stfriicj 
per  annum.  This  sum  was  not  more  than  sudicient  to  support  the  difff'ra 
asylums  for  Kuropean  orphan^,  and  the  acadi  nties  for  instructing  the  n:.ilT!i 
in  the  h.nglish  language.  't'l.c  s^la^es,  therefore,  of  all  the  cotiPtr? 
schoolmasters  and  calechistR  were  once  more  siippresst'd :  and  the  ra 
thus  saved  to  government  hardly  amounts  to  one  tliousanJ  eight  hundrri 
pounds  steiling  j>er  annum.*  \'ol.  1.  p.  !().>. 

How  happened  it  rcH  to  occur  to  this  writer,  that  the  strte 
is  sometimes  imilor  ih.e  necesritv  of  giving  largi?  |jcusionsio 
vieli  luthlemeii  or  tin-  rt  latituis  f)r  nohUunen  for  doing  nothing, 
and  to  oiluM’  persons  for  doing  what  is  amply  paid  for  in  tliei 
salaries;  and  that  the  eighteen  hunilrcvl  pounils  per  annum, 
s:i\ed  imm  so  iu*c‘«lless  an  (d)ject  as  the  instruction  of  a  fe* 
seoi  i's  of  tlnnisamis  of  ('ingalese,  might  he  enough  almost  for 
halt  of  one  sindi  ptuisitm  ?  flc'^itles,  it  was  tint  only  so  mucli 
e-.vpense  avoided;  but  the  neeessnry  (piantuiu  of  "ignoraccr 
and  paganism  preserved. 

Ociasionally  v\e  have  to  mnipiaiti  of  a  traveller,  that  l>‘i> 
wb('le  hook  i*'  a  tissue  of  aneedotes  ;  hut  in  the  volumes  beforf 
Us  we  have  ri'pi  atediy  wisheti  a  larger  share  of  this  kind  of 
lualeiial,  to  v»ir\  il’e  nniu^rmiiy  of  exiendeil  description,  awl 
give  greater  protninenee  to  the  featiirt*s  of  national  cliaractct. 
A  n  uliiplicity  ot  ciuiraetei  istie  incidents,  dialogues,  ami  re* 
markahle  sayings,  must  have  come  within  tlie  author's  know* 
l(\lgc,  "unc  of  which  might  have  given  a  more  lively  ideaof 
]  nriicr!  T  p  dnts  in  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  the  p^op*^ 
tn.  n  any  Ocsenptiofi  can  eonvev. 

The  ternt(  rial  value  of  the  idanJ  to  the  Critisli  goverti; 
men;  muv:h  le^s  tlian  uolliing,  as  the  cost  of  the  civil 
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milluiy  establishments  exceeds  the  revenue  by  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.  This  sum  is  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  expended,  or,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  paid,  for  th« 
use  of  the  excellent  harbour  o?  Trincomallee,  alledj^ed  to 
be  the  only  secure  place  for  shipping  in  the  tempests  of  the 
Indian  seas.  It  is  minutely  described  by  Mr.  Cordiner,  who 
visited  it  in  the  course  of  a  journey  which  he  made  round 
the  j;reatest  part  of  the  coast. 

In  the  company  of  f)ne  of  his  friends  he  made  an  excur¬ 
sion  to  Kamisseram,  the  sacred  island,  as  it  is  called,  lying 
near  the  Coromandel  coast.  He  describes  at  length  the  great 
temple  of  Seeva,  which  ilraws  ninnherless  pilTjrims  froiii  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  Peninsula.  The  island  is  dedicated  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  inanfjcr  to  superstition,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
ordinary  employments  of  civil  life  ;  and  is  embossed  all  over 
with  the  marks  of  its  infernal  appropriation,  in  the  form  of 
pagodas,  and  the  accommodations  for  the  crowd  of  worshipping 
visitants.  The  novelty,  however,  the  splendour,  the  complai¬ 
sance  of  the  priests  and  dancing  girls,  the  natural  beauty,  and 
the  apparent  serenity  of  the  scene,  appear  to  have  fascinated 
Mr.  Cordiner  into  an  extremely  complacent  state  of  feeling, 
a  slate  rather  too  little  susceptible,  we  tliink,  of  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  grief  and  indignation  which  certain  apostles,  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  have  been  known  to  feel,  in  surveying  a  |)lace 
‘‘  vviiolly  given  to  idolatry.”  He  talks  of  llama’s  peaceful 
Island,  and  felicitates  it  that  its  pagodas  are  not  in  the  state 
of  those  which  formerly  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon  were  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Seeva,  of  which  ‘  only  some  rows  of  scattered  pil¬ 
lars,  and  a  few  remnants  of  broken  ini'^ges,  have  survived  the 
fanatic  fury  of  the  (irst  European  invaders.’  (Vol.  11.  p.  1?9.) 
l'ndoul)te(lly  this  little  island  is  oni?  of  the  prettiest  and  gon- 
ttvic‘st  residences  of  the  ilevil,  and  might  properly  enough 
he  termed  his  villa;  llie  nature  of  his  t stahlishment,  and  the 
degree  of  pleasure  whicli  any  one  ought  to  feed  in  perambu- 
laiintr  Ills  precincts,  and  surveying  his  elegant  arrangements, 
Diay  be  determined  by  the  following  account  of  his  carriages. 

*  Five  swamy  coaches,  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  idols  In 
procession,  are  laid  up  on  the  sides  of  the  east  street.  They  arc  solid 
rnasses  of  wood  raised,  like  branches  of  a  cornice,  one  above  another,  and 
intended  to  symbolize  a  lingam.  The  outside  is  covered  with  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  assemblage  of  obscene  images,  representing  Icw'd  and  indecent 
scenes,  too  scandalous  in  the  eyes  of  an  European  to  admit  of  a  descrip- 
tion.  Each  carriage  has  four  wheels  of  solid  wood,  and  requires  two 
‘undred  men  to  draw  it.  When  they  are  dragged  along  the  streets,  on  oc- 
^sions  of  great  solemnity,  women,  in  the  p!iren/y  of  false  devotion,  throw 
down  before  the  wheels,  and  are  crushed  to  death  by  their  tremen* 
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dnui  weight,  the  i.^mc  superstitious  madness  preventing  the  ignorant  crowd 
irom  making  any  attempt  to  save  them.’  Vol.  II.  p.  16. 

It  mav  always  bi*  pri*siimed,  that  the  monarch  and  court 
of  any  country  hliould  form  the  most  interesting  o!)jcct  it  con¬ 
tains  ;  and  Mr.  lias  done  ample  instice  to  this  part  of  the 
curiosities  of  Ceylon,  by  extracts  from  a  narration,  in  the 
journal  of  Capt.  Marpiierson,  of  the  proceedings  and  inci 
tltMUs.in  an  embasst  to  (^andy  in  18(X).  Alter  a  tedious  jour 
ney’,  and  a  inonslrous  quantity  of  introductory  ceremonial, 
the  embassy  got  at  last  into  the  royal  presence :  and  most 
certainly,  if  any  of  our  readers  were  at  all  infected  with  re 
publican  notiotis,  the  most  powi^rfiil  antidote  which  it  is  pos 
(iible  to  conceive  would  he  supplied  by  what  was  seen  and 
lieard  in  that  sacred  prestmee ;  ihaV  is  to  say,  unless  there  is 
sometliing  vastly  more  perverse  in  the  minds  of  such  readers 
than  in  oni  on  n. 

‘  Having  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  tlic  liall  of  audience  sevcr.il  cur 
tains  were  drawn,  and  gave  ua  a  full  view  of  the  King  on  his  throne  in  i 
recess  at  the  l  irthcr  end  of  the  apartment.  1  he  drawing  of  the  curtains 
WuS  the  signal  iVr  six  of  the  nobles  to  prostrate  themselves  on  the  ground, 
anvl  for  tl;c  Anibarsador  and  the  gentlemen  who  were  with  him  to  kneel. 
While  these  six  nobles  postrated  thcmtselves  in  this  w'ay  nine  dirtereni 
tlnies,  they  called  out  O  ’  King  live  for  ever,  and  addressed  themseUci 
to  him  as  if  they  were  paying  tiieir  adorations  to  a  Deity.  The  King 
pented  a  word  thn‘e  didorent  times  in  a  loud  rough  voice,  upon  his  pro 
pouncing  which  tlw  third  time,  wc  all  got  up  and  advanced  a  few  pacts, 
when  the  same  ceremony  was  pcrformc<!  a  second  time. 

‘  We  then  rose  once  more  and  ad\anccd  to  the  edge  of  a  carpet 
where  we  kneeleii,  and  the  nobles  prostrated  themselves  a  third  time,  whilt 
the  Ambassador,  still  held  by  the  first  and  si'cond  Adigars,  went  up  to 
the  tlucr.c  carrying  the  letter.  Having  reached  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
the  first  A  1  g..:  took  ofi  ilie  muslin  that  covered  tlic  letter,  and  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  Uok  ih  *  !•  T  from  the  Ambassador’s  hands  ^nd  laid  it  down  on 
his  left  side.  Tl.e  Ambassador  wns  now  lad  backwards  to  the  spot, 
where  ve  renuv.r.r  ’  all  tlie  w  hile  kneeling.  Having  reached  us  he  kneeled 
also.  The  fir<t  Adigar  now  went  and  sat  down  opposite  to  the  right  of 
the  throne.  'The  s  •  ond  Adigar  took  his  post  opposite  to  the  left  of  ih 
N.ith  his  face  towards  the  King.  I’he  Dessauve  ot  Uva  sat  down  a  little 
tuUanred  in  front  t  f  us,  and  having  the  Ambassador's  interpreters  near  to 
him.  I  forgot  to  say  that  wc  were  all  obliged  to  take  off  our  hats  wheo 
\\r  iMitercii  the  hall,  excepting  tlie  Ambas^aJor,  wh.o  did  not  take  his  of 
unfd  he  had  delivered  the  G*>veiofr’s  letter.  After  keeping  the  AmbaS' 
sadvir  aiul  ids  suite  some  time  longer  on  their  kuevs,  the  King  at  length 
condescended  to  h  i  the  wliole  sli  down  cm  the  carpet.  This,  and  all  other 
commun’e.itii'n  between  tlie  King  and  tlie  Ambassador  took  place,  by 
King's  addressing  the  sec  ond  Adigar,  who  repeated  tlie  sacred  inessa^ro 
tile  Dessauvect  I  ’  v.i.  The  Dessauve iIilmi  dellveied  it  to  the  Cing.ilcse  inter* 

]  :e*ef ,  wim  j  epeated  it  in  Portiigue/.e  to  a  person  who  explained  it  in  Engh^l* 
to  t.:e  Atr.hasx.dor,  tliat  a  tfw  words  took  a  h.'ng  time  to  conic  fVom  the 
;h!<  ::r  tc»  the  .Xiubassador,  and  v/a  la  additionto  all  llicse  deb,^ 
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lIieAdi>;ai' never  received  any  command  from  ilie  King  that  he  did  not,  after 
hearing  it,  offer  up  a  prayer  for  his  length  of  days,  and  then  repeated  a 
prayer  to  the  same  purpose  before  he  delivered  it  to  the  Dessauve,  who 
heard  eveiy  word  the  King  said  just  as  well  as  die  Adigar,  and  was  also 
obliged  to  repeal  similar  ejaculations.  The  King  now  asked  after  the 
health  of  his  excellency  the  Governor.  'I  hc  Ambassador  was  obliged 
to  ask  and  obtain  permission  to  answer  the  King’s  question  before  he 
could  reply.  The  King  then  asked  after  the  Governor’s  family,  and 
alter  die  Ambassador  himself,  and  those  who  were  .  with  him.  He 
asked  if  his  letter  and  presents  had  been  treated  t  very  where  with  proper  re¬ 
spect,  and  if  liis  Excellency  had  met  with  every  attention  due  to  his  rank. 
Here  tlie  King  stopped,  and  the  Ambassador  informed  his  Majesty  that 
he  had  orders  from  liis  Excellency  the  Governor  to  ask  certain  questions. 
Permission  being  granted,  he  asked  in  die  Governor’s  name  after  his  Ma* 
icsty’s  health,  then  informed  liis  Majesty  that  the  Governor  had  cnti-usted 
him  with  certain  presents  for  his  Majesty,  and  begged  permission  to  send 
them  to  his  Majesty’s  magazines.  This  permission  being  given,  he  retired 
from  the  hall  of  audience  with  the  same  number  of  genuflections  as  when 
he  entered,  taking  care  not  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  “  greatest  of  ter¬ 
restrial  inonarchs,”  as  the  King  of  Candy  is  styled  by  his  own  subject#. 
While  the  Amba|»sador  was  out  of  court,  the  presents  were  carried  in  and 
probably  examined  by  the  projKT  officers.  Alter  remaining  in  the  gallery 
same  lime  it  was  announced  to  the  Ambassador,  that  he  might  re-enter  the 
audience  h  ill,  which  he  did  as  before,  only,  that  he  kneeled  the  third 
time  at  the  place  where  he  was  seated  bc'forc,  that  lie  did  not  go  up  to 
the  throne,  and  that  he  and  his  suite  sat  down  on  the  carpet  without 
King  desired,  the  former  permission  being  considered  sufheient.  The 
King  h.aving  asked  as  usual,  whether  he  had  not  forgotten  any  of  the 
commissions  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Governor,  he  replied  that  he  had 
rot,  but  that  he  was  authorised  by  the  Governor  to  prop  se  a  treaty  to  his 
Majesty.  'I  he  King  desired  that  he  would  submit  it  to  the  consideration 
of  the  nobles. 

‘Tilt*  King  then  dismissed  the  Ambassador,  by  asking  him  if  he  would 
not  be  glad  to  depart,  and  the  Ambassador  retired  with  a  repetition  of  all 
tile  kneelings  formerly  mentioned.  The  first  Adigar  then  led  the  Am¬ 
bassador  to  a  room,  in  which  refreshments  were  prepared  for  him:  these 
consisti  d  of  large  bills  of  Hour  and  honey,  sweet  cakes  and  fruit,  with 
flyua  ftura.  Having  remained  here  long  enough  to  have  made  a  com¬ 
fortable  repast,  had  the  hour  or  the  provisions  been  agreeable,  the  Ani- 
bnssador  was  attended  to  the  halting  place  as  before.  Here  he  and 
Ks  suite  got  into  their  palanquins  a  little  befo*‘e  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  reached  the  Amba'Sador’s  house  at  Ganaroova  a  littlu  after 
o’clock.  One  of  the  party,  who  walked  back  in  the  morning,  com- 
poted  the  distance  to  be  four  miles  from  Candy  to  the  ferry  at  Ga- 
Duroova. 

*  The  King  seemed  ve’*y  vain  of  his  dress,  and  very  uneasy  on  hi# 
tntonc  ;  he  kept  const.mtly  shaking  his  head  to  display  the  precious  stones  in 
nis  crown,  and  pulled  down  his  vest  or  armour  to  shew  on  the  jewels  with 
ii  w.is  studded.  I  le  seemed  particularly  fond  of  a  large  round  orna- 
*^‘v*nt  which  was  s:  sj)ended  from  i)i«  neck.  The  throne  is  a  large  chair  raised 
vton  a  pUtfortP;  three  or  four  steps  high  ;  it  seemed  to  be  plated  with  gold^ 
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iri  wltli  prrclou'*  stones,  .ind  to  be  like  his  ntrlie  very  rich  am!  magnificent. 
The  canopy  over  the  throne,  sad  falling  off! — was  composed  of  coarse 
cotton  cloth,  with  a  cotton  fringe.  Two  men  stood  by  him  with  fly-flaps, 
which  were  kept  in  constant  motion,  and  he  had  jKTsons  near  him  whose 
heatl*  were  seen  occasionally,  with  whom  he  conversed  and  laughed.  He 
is  a  young  man  about  tw'enty-one  years  of  age,  with  an  immense  large 
head,  and  stupid  vacant  countenance.  d‘he  pillars  and  walls  of  the  hall 
were  covered  with  patches  of  chintz  of  different  patterns,  each  patch 
vying  with  another  in  want  of  taste  and  ugliness.  There  were  four  chan¬ 
deliers,  and  eight  hanging  lamps  of  Europ'an  manufacture,  but  no  lights 
in  .any  of  them,  't  here  were  only  ten  lights  in  the  room  ;  these  were 
large  wax  candles.  Huring  the  whole  time  wc  W'cre  in  the  palace 
had  Cin  igah'Se  vocal  music,  and  1  thought  the  airs  pleasant.  'I  he  nobles 
app<*aied  to  take  the  duty  of  piosiraling  themselves  hy  turns,  excepting 
tiu*  fiiKt  Adigar,  w  ho  did  not  prostrate  himself  during  this  audience/ 
Vol.  II.  pp.  d()ti. 

Ill  our  author's  account  of  the  trilie.s  of  brute  animals,  the 
tdc|)liant  drs(‘rvedlv  occupies  far  tiie  greaiesi  space.  No- 
tiling  more  c  arious  is  perhaps  to  Ih!  found  in  any  book  of 
travc’ls,  than  his  long  and  uell-wiitteu  d(?scriptioii  of  the 
mode  of  making  prisoners  of  these*,  noble  beasts,  an  (‘])ithet, 
however,  which  wonhl  be  l)ett<T  merited,  if  those  which  arc 
Completely  tamed  and  trained,  were  tn^t  fjuitc!  so  ready  and 

docile'  to  assist  in  (‘Oslaving  their  wild  anti  free  brethren  of 
the  wood.  'The  iiuiuhtM*  of  these  animals  in  tin!  woods  of 
some  parts  of  the  island  appears  tt)  he  prodigious,  as  a  tra¬ 
veller  can  hanlly  advance  a  few  miles  without  either  see¬ 
ing  herds  of  them,  or  perceiving  the  marks  of  tlieir  having 
very  ri'cctillv  i  rossed  his  roatl.  If  let  alont*,  they  soein  to 
mean  no  harm  to  the  tiimimitivt*  hip(*d  tvrant  that  makes 
liimself  lord  paramount  of  every  eonmrv;  they  art*,  ht>w- 
ever,  sad  dt*sti’oyers  til  gardens  ami  plantations,  anti  make 
it  tliihcnit  for  a  small  cohinv  ol  |)t*ople  to  subsist  near  their 
most  freejnented  haunts. 

Some  t>f  th*‘  vt*  p‘iaide  nrovlnctions,  especially  the  trees, 
arc  so  nnhki*  any  thing  we  set?  at  home,  tlial  we  t  an  fancy  it 
would  lakt*  ns  a  l  on^idciahle  lime,  as  residents  in  C-eyion,  to 
hecomt!  so  accusttnneil  to  tin*  siglit  of  tlicm,  as  ntil  to  feel  our¬ 
selves  snrronndcvi  as  w’itli  tiie  strange  protinetions  of  the  ina- 
gie  gartlens  and  gioves  sometimes  tlescrihetl  in  tin?  Arabian 
'N*ghis,  ami  otiier  work.«  of  oriental  extravagance.  We  may 
thviii)mii>h  especially  tie*  talipot,  cinnann)ii,  banyan,  jack, 
and  plantain,  whi\*h,  tngetl'cr  xVith  many  others,  art'  very 
well  ilesrrtlie  I  i>v  Mr. 

No  sat i^fai-ttn  v  ahi idgeinent  conltl  hc'  math?  tif  tht*  very 
enri(.ns  ot  iht*  hf»ok  to  whit  h  we  have  hcftirc  refernul, 

ii.datmg  to  the  pearl  li.^hery  and  trade,  tin*  enitivatitm  of  rice, 
tin*  prepuMtio'i  (»f  »*innamon,  the  natural  tlept»>its  of  salt,  or 
the  campaign  ol  IbOa;  but  il  Would  be  ijijnsticc  to  the  au* 
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thor  not  to  express  in  strong  tenns,  that  th<*y  arc  well  writtco 
and  mteiesting. 

\\\i  douht  wlielher  the  CandiaTi  war  tan  be  jnstitied  on  any 
prouiul  ul  necessity  ;  though  nothing  in  human  siiapi^  could 
be  iiu're  cxccrahly  villainous,  than  the  cinet  ol  the  government 
against  which  it  was  carried  on.  If  it  had  hc(m  fated  to  end 
ill  punishing  tliat  villain,  such  a  piece  (>f  ju^tice  might  have 
pone  far  to  reeoneiU;  ns  to  the  whole  nmlerlaking  ;  hut  in¬ 
stead  of  any  such  result,  it  partially  advanced  the  devigns  of 
•the  plotting  snhtlc  miscreant,  and  ended  in  tlic  destruction  of 
tin*  whole  l>ritish  army. 

The  (Migravtnl  and  acpia  tinta  embellishments  of  these  vo¬ 
lumes  are  exiremelv  heautdul. 

On  the  whole,  we  acknowledge  ourselves  materially  in- 
dehteil  to  Mr.  notwithstanding  those  largo  make-weight 
pieces  of  trivial  journal,  and  those  netnllcss  details  about  the 
Kuropeans  and  their  houses  and  amnseinents  in  ('eyion,  for 
which  ho  couhl  ven y  easily  have  suhstitnted  something  more 
interesting  in  itself,  and  more  illustrative  of  the  country 
wliieli  in  inanv  respects  ho  so  well  devr’ihes. 

Art.l\.  ,f  Discoursr  on  I  he  l^ature^  Design^  unJ  Institution  of  the  liol^ 
Eucharist^  commonly  called  tlir  Sacrament  of  tlir  Lord’s  Sup[K*r.  By 
Adam  Clarke,  A»  M.  ( LL.  D.J  8vo.  j»p.  1*J0,  price  ‘Js.  (>d*  Buuer- 
worth,  I  SOS. 

'^^IIK  onlin.mee  of  tlie  Lord’s  Supper,  as  institiitod  hv  the  di¬ 
vine  author  of  ('liristianitv,  is  remarkahle  for  its  simplicity , 
it*  purity,  and  its  evident  tciMhincy  to  promote  the  religious 
improvement  ol  its  snhjeets,  by  assisting  thorn  in  the  de\ out  and 
lre(|iient  rememhranee  of  his  death.  Hut  though  this  is  the 
evident  design  of  the  institution,  it  has  heon  laineiitahly  rnis- 
nmler>iood,  and  grossly  perverte«l,  hy  manv  who  assume  th6 
(Mirisiiaii  name.  In  the  <-orrnpr  '•Inirch  of  Home,  through 
the  eomhined  iiilhienee  of  ignoranee,  superstition,  and  priest- 
cralt,  it  was  eoiivcrted,  amidst  the  thickest  davkness  of  the 
middle  age,  into  the  inoiistroiis  and  idolatrous  ahsiinlity  of 
transuhstaiiliation  :  a  doctrine  which  long  suhserved  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  her  eeelesiaslK  al  policy,  iry  enslaving  the  coiisci- 
ciiee*  oi  her  tleluded  votaries,  hut  which,  in  modern  times, 
hy  Its  opposition  to  the  common  Sv-n^c  of  mankitid,  lias  notori- 
niisly  promoted  the  cause  of  iidideiitv.  Among  many  protes- 
taiits  also,  it  must  he  acknowledged,  ihat  the  true  nature  and 
design  of  this  institution  of  our  holy  religion  have  not  been 
propcilv  imdiTstood.  'Lhe  vi**ws  which  som  •  have  entertained 
respecting  it  have  been  vague  and  incorrect,  In*  r  sense  ol 
its  obligation  lias  been  weak  and  inopmativc*,  and  dieir  oliser- 
'itiice  of  It  either  prevented  hv  ilUgroundcd  tears,  or  oppressed 
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vith  weak  and  siipersiiiioiis  notions.  Kverv  wcll-comliicted  aU 
tempt  to  elucidate  its  nature,  and  the  scriptural  mode  oi  its 
celehration,  is  ihcrelore  intiiled  to  a  candid  recepii<»n,  from 
all  w  ho  are  dcMrous  to  shew  that  they  are  the  tneiid^ot  Christ, 
1>V  doin^  whatsoever  he  has  couunanded. 

Of  tins  description  is  tlie  valuable  and  learned  tract  of  winch 
>vc  are  now  to  j^ive  an  account,  li  is  distinctly  characterized 
by  strottg  sense,  souttd  leariiing,  uttatVecied  piety,  atul  a  de¬ 
vout  reverence  for  the  aullu>ritv  of  the  sciip’ures.  I'o  many 
readers,  the  statements  it  cotitaitis  will  appear  as  luuoi  as  ihcif 
are  itttcrestin^’:  ;  to  others,  whose  hahits  and  sttidies  have  previ- 
otislv  lc<l  them  to  an  acenraie  exatnitiaiiott  of  the  snhj(*ct,  it 
will  recal  matty  plcaNiitfe*  and  important  \  iew’s  of  this  disiin- 
CttishinLi  ordinance  of  the  New  'IV'^tametit ;  atul  if  oti  some 
dubious  and  coturoverted  poitits  they  should  diller  frotu  the 
learned  author,  they  will  cheerfully  approve  the  geuuitie  caii- 
clou!  and  manly  simplicity  wit!)  which  Itis  opitiions  me  stated. 

Dr.  < 'larkc  jnstly  cottsiders  “  tin*  eucharist  as  a  rite  desij^ned 
bv  C»o(l  to  keep  np  a  cotuimtnl  remembrance  of  the  (locirinc 
of  tlie  As  this  View  of  the  subject  wottid  lead  him 

to  speak  of  the  .lewish  passover,  he  lias  prefixed  to  his  discourse, 
*‘au  examination  of  llui  tjue.stion,  did  our  Lortl  eat  t!ie  passover 
with  his  disciples  tm  the  last  year  of  his  |)uhl;c  ministrv 
As  this  is  a  subject  on  which  iht*  C’htistian  world  has  been  divided 
for  at  least  1500  years,  Dr.  C.  observes,  that  a  decision  on  the 
case  is  not  to  he  expected ;  hut  he  has  fairly  stateil  the  jtrinci- 
pal  opinions  and  the  reasons  by  which  they  arc  suppotled. 

The  chief  opinions  arc  the  four  follow  ini^ :  I.  Clirist  did  not 
cat  the  passover  on  the  last  year  of  his  ministry.  2.  He  did 
cat  it  that  year,  and  at  the  sajne  //me  with  the  .lews.  3.  He  did 
cat  it  that  year,  but  ;7e/at  the  same  time  with  the  Jew’s.  4.  He 
did  eat  a  passover  of  his  own  instituting,  l)ut  widely  difTo- 
rrut  from  that  eaten  by  the  Jews.”  The  first  opinion,  :\s  main- 
tinned  by  Dr.  WnW  in  his  critical  notes  on  Maith.  xxvi.  1 7,  is 
quoted  at  large.  The  second  is  that  of  Archbishop  New  come, 
w  ho.se  arunment  is  given  from  his  harmony  and  notes.  Tht 
third  was  cspon.sed  by  the  learned  Cudworth,  who  supposed 
that  our  Saviour  ohsi  rved  tlie  passover  on  the  evening  of  the 
14ih  ol  Nisan,  reckoned  from  the  true  change  of  the  moon,  and 
that  the  Jews,  in  observing  the  following  dav,  reckoned  from 
the  decree  of  the  Sanhedrim,  in  announcing  the  phasis,  which 
was  m)t  cgrreti.  I’he  fourth  opinion  is  that  of  Mr.  Toinard, 
who  supposes  that  ”  our  Lord  at  this  time  instituted  tlie  eu* 
rh.n  isi  m  place  of  the  pmschal  Iamb.”  "J^o  this  sentimeiU  Dr* 
C'.  inclines.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  fully  to  discuss  a 
que>iiou  which  has  ciiqiloycd  the  pens  of  aiany  leaiacd  mcnia 
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JifTtNent  af][Os,  and  our  remarks  must  he  brief.  Epiphanius 
uus  perhaps  the  first  who  niaintaiiu  d,  that  Christ  ate  the  pftss* 
over  on  the  13th  of  Nisau.  Grotius,  ou  Matth.  xxvi.  18.  ex¬ 
presses  the  saiDe  opinion.  Scali‘;ei*  and  Casauhon  thought 
that  C’hrist  ate  the  passover  on  the  proper  day,  but  that  tlic  Jews 
deferred  it  this  year  according-  to  certain  rules  by  which 
they  regulated  their  feasts,  one  of  wliich  was  that  the  passo- 
over  should  never  be  celebrated  on  a  Friday,  lest  two  sab¬ 
baths  should  tome  together.  (Godwin’s  ■Moses  and  Aaron, 

B.  iii.  c.  7.)  M  e  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  weight  of  evi¬ 
dence  preponderates  in  favour  of  the  stcond  opinion,  which 
was  adopted  by  Newtome,  Whitby,  and  many  other  divines, 
Ftiglish  nnd  Foreign,  viz.  that  Christ  did  eat  the  passover  iu 
the  last  year  of  his  ministry  at  the  same  time  as  the  rest  of  the 
Jews  did ,  that  it  was  slain  on  Thursday  the  14t!i  of  Nisan  before 
snn-set,  aiul  eaten  the  same  evening,  w  hich  was  tlie  beginning  of 
the  15th.  In  the  accounts  of  the  Evangelists,  there  is  no  in¬ 
timation,  thatour  lord  ateitaladitferenltimefioiutheotber  Jews, 
inorisitsupposabletbut  the  priests  at  the  temple  would  have  slain 
the  paschal  iamb  for  him,  at  r  difi'crtut  timcy  contrary  to  their 
general  usage.  Neither  is  there  any  intimation  in  the  gospels, 
that  it  was  not  the  real  Jewish  passover  that  our  Lord  then  ate. 
7'he  opinion  that  the  eucharist  is  intended  by  the  term  “  pass- 
over,”  in  Luke  xxii.  15,  is  altogether  hypothetical,  and  tin. 
fciipportcd  by  direct  proof.  W’e  are  fully  sensible  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  arising  from  three  passages  in  the  gospel  of  St.John  ; 
hut  w  e  do  not  think  them  incompatible  w  ith  the  opinion  we  have 
expressed.  John  xviii.  28,  docs  not  decide  that  the  Jews  had 
not  eaten  the  passover  on  the  preceding  evening,  for  the  term 
sometimes  signifies  not  the  paschal  lamb,  but  other  sacrihees 
otTered  at  that  time,  and  particularly  on  the  first  day  of  un^ 
leavened  bread  ;  see  2  Cliri)n.  xxxv.  7 — D,  Luke  xxii.  1,  which 
prove  that  the  Jews  were  inaccurate  in  speaking  of  the  passo¬ 
ver,  and  applied  the  term  to  the  whole  festival  of  unleavened 
bread,  and  the  various  sacrifices  ofifered  at  that  period.  John 
X'iii.  1.  before  the  feast  of  the  passover,  may  mean  just  before 
tin  y  partook  of  it  ;  and  yiw/xiy«,  in  ver.se  2,  does  notpnean 
^^upptr  being  ended,  hut  su\)\tcr  being  jirepared,  or  while  tliey 
were  at  supper,  sec  Doddridge  and  Guise  in  loco,  John  xix. 
14,  where  the  day  c)n  whicli  our  Lord  was  crucified  is  called 
the  preparation  of  the  passover^  probably  means  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  sabbath  in  the  paschal  week,  w  hich  was  a  high  day, 
and  hail  peculiar  sacrifices  appointed  by  the  law,  ( l^ev.  xxiii.  7.) 
It  i  exceedingly  remarkable,  that  tlic  same  day,  which  in  this 
passage  of  St.John  is  called  the  preparation  of  tin*  passover, 
ill  Mark  xv.  42,  and  Luke  xxiii.  54,  called  the  prepara¬ 
tion  uf  tlic  sabbatlu  The  TxftijKtin  7iv  seems  therefore  to 
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mean  the  ira^x^icivn  or wliicli  nrcnrn‘(l  in  the  |m«. 
chal  at*«*k.  U’ltli  ihfst*  hints  wc  innst  take  leave  ot  the  ques¬ 
tion,  rel'eiTiTig  »lu*  reader  who  may  wish  to  |)nr>ue  it  fiirtluT, 
to  I)i .  Jv*nnings*N  Jew  isli  Aniifjnitii s,  vcd.  ii.  pp.  H  I ,  and 

the  aiiihnr.^  mentioned  in  his  notes;  at  the  same  time  ex¬ 
pressing  onr  thanks  to  Or.  for  the  pa.ins  he  must  have  taken 
in  drawiitg  up  thi‘^  neat  summary  ot  the  controversy. 

\V  e,  now'  turn  to  the  discourse'  itself,  IfT  which,  alter  nti  .ap¬ 
propriate  exordium.  Dr.  i\  propost's  to  lay  hetorc  his  readers 
some  ohservations,  on  the  nature  and  design  ol  this  institution, 
•^the  manner  of  its  celehration, — the  nte.aniitg  of  the  diderent 
rnithets  given  to  it  iti  i’  e  scripiurt's  and  hy  the  printitive 
cfjurcl’, — with  a  lew  la’asons  to  enforce  the  diie  and  religious 
r«  lebration  of  it.  (  on'-idi'riug  this  onlinattce  as  .i  suhsiiluie 
for  the  p:i  sover,  he  sliews,  under  the  first  divisioti  cd’  his  sub¬ 
ject,  ho;h  froni  tin*  scriptures,  and  the  ancient  Jewish  and 
f  hri  i»an  writer  ,  that  the  puM'hal  land>  was  a  sacrifice  ol  a 
pfut  utar  natuii',  Tht*  evidence  on  this  iiuj  oriant  point  is  satis- 
lact(  ii*y  .staled  from  Maimoi.ides,  the  Mishna,  and  Justin 
M*nt\i,  in  collecting  which  Dr.  ackinwvledges  his  ohliga- 
tlon^  to  Dr.  ('odwortfds  U'arned  and  cxccllenl  tract,  ami  sub- 
JO. ns,  Iroiii  Dr.  W  aterland's  review  of  the  doctrine  of  the  eu- 
rh.jr;.st,  the  points  of  rc.semhlance  between  tlie  Jewish  and 
f  lirisii,iU  p.i  sover.  Dr.  (\  is  not  to  he  elasseil  with  those,  we 
pres  me,  wholxdieve  or  who  assert  it  as  self-evident,  that  there 
IS  such  an  analogy  between  ihesi*  rites,  and  between  c.reuin- 
cision  and  baptism,  as  will  sustain  a  regular  and  decisive  argu¬ 
ment  (romtlu  h'lincr  to  the  latter  rcspectivclv  ;  l)ut  it  wr.sohvi* 
qiislx  im  oiisistont  w  ith  his  plan,  to  di.scnss  this  celebrated  (jues- 
tion  miniiicly,  (  i*  locxamiiu*  the  arguments  of  those  who  sug- 
pest,  :h,  t  the  analogv  is  rathc’r  illustrative  tlian  demonstrative  ; 
f‘’at  tn  a '  imilar  \  e.gae  s(‘nse,  Christian  plaet's  of  worship  are  sub- 
fiitntes  hr  .s\ nagognes,  apostles  for  prophets,  ami  ministers 
tor  pi  iest.s  ;  i.hat  siihsf.tution  tloes  not  necessarily  imjdy  p<*r- 
fv  rt  .similarity,  or  warraiu  analogical  inference;  that  in  this 
particular  lustaiu'e  the  similaritv  is  clearly  incomplete,  the 
Cdiristian  ehnu-h  being  pnn'ly  spirituul  without  respect  to 
family  or  nation,  and  the  subjeeis  of  the  several  rites  hein^ 
clitTen'fit,  inasmuch  a>  fcmtilcs  are  admitted  to  baptism,  and 
infants  aree\c'ml<d  tVe  in  the  supper;  ami  that  the  suhstitu- 
li  t'.  n  o!<-  pre  p,  rly,  i>  ihat  of  baptism  for  Jewish  ablutions, 
and  of  the  cucliarisi  t.ir  Ji‘w  i.sh  sacrifices. 

In  CO*  .duh'it’  g,  undv*r  the  secc>nd  branch  of  his  subject,  the 
T'.iMiu  r  o\  ci  ich-.at  ng  fhis  di\  me  rite,  our  auilior  (li>tmcily 
noiu  cs  cveiy  ciicmi-:>i.'iu  t'  in  tlie  lu  iginai  institution,  as  re- 
conlt'd  by  the  K.\ aniiehsi^,  .iiul  St.  Paul  in  the  first  Kpistle  to 
the  Count!  iaii'*,  and  niakt''^  many  jmlicioiis  crit.cal  remarks, 
lie  pltac.>  caiiie>tlv  aiul  cogently  lor  tlie  use  ot  unlcuvcHcd 
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«  But  wh.it  wag  It  tivu  our  i-.om  Dicssca  r  i\ot  tnc  vrtaa^  tho 
•  V  think  the  contrary,  being  deceived  by  the  word  it,  whici 
\\s  in  our  version.  In  all  the  tour  places  reFerred 

r  «  uiiethcr  the  word  blessed  or  ^ave  thartLs  is  used,  it  refers  nc 


J  ami  for  the  practice  of  bvea k w ^  o\\\y  ^  to  the  exclusion 
We  ri'ad  'vitli  pecnliai  satisfaction  the  follow inj^  ob- 
,V  aions.  on  iht*  act  ot  our  Lord  in  j^ivinj^  thanks  when  he 
ejtitted  this  orlinance. 

i  But  wh.it  was  it  that  our  Loid  blessed  ?  Not  the  Irtad^  though 

^  I*  ft  1*1  • 

which  IS 
d  tu 
not  to 

i  ^  hrtAd  but  to  GuiU  the  dispenser  of  every  good  Our  Lord  here 
[  ;t8  himself  to  that  constant  .lewish  custom,  viz.  of  acknowledging* 

{.iv:  it  the  author  ot  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  by  thanks  on 

1^.  -.  trciui,  and  taking  the  cup  at  their  ordinary  meals.  No  blessing 

I  (.f  the  elements  is  here  intended;  they  were  already  blessed, 

being  sent  as  a  gift  of  mercy  from  the  bountiful  Lord  ;  but  GoJ  the 

^  ^  ;  r  18  blessed,  because  of  the  liberal  provision  he  has  made  for  his 

lonhicss  creatures.  Blessing  and  touching  the  breads  are  merely  popish 
4,  n/Vx,  urauthorised  either  by  Scripture,  or  the  practice  of  the  pure 

I  h  of  CfoJ  ;  necessary  of  course  to  them  who  pretend  to  transmute^ 

I  i  kind  of  spiritual  incant  .tion,  the  b.  ead  and  winr^  into  the  real 
k  j  ,v  and  blood  of  Jesus  Chiisf ;  a  m  asui-c,  the  grossest  in  folly,  and 
■  r  :  stupid  in  nonsense,  to  which  God,  in  judgment,  ever  abandoned 
I  th  filK*n  .'jpint  of  m.in.  What,  under  God,  generated  Protestantism  ? 
f  T*^:  protestation  of  a  few  of  his  tollowcrs  in  against  the  supremacy 

(•  the  Pope,  tlic  extr.ivagant,  disgraceful  and  impious  doctrine  of 
i  I  '  . '*  niiution,  and  the  sale  of  indulgences  connected  with  it.  Ihit 
k  I  ’  the  Trot  sunt  ts’ce  care  that  while  he  rejects  a  doctrine  teeming  with 

*  r  us  absurdities,  and  every  contradictious  sentiment,  he  also  avoid 

I  acts  and  ridiculous  rites,  such  as  blessing  and  touching  the  sacred 
.  ?  =  w,  by  which  it  was  pretended,  this  fancied  transubstantiaiion  wus 
}  l  -'u  ;' t  about.*  pp.  i5,  4(3,  i7.  * 

III  referonci*  lo  ihe  l.Tiigiiagc  of  (  hrist,  I'his  is  m\)  boJijy 
t  .ere  arc  man V  Just  and  fovcihh*  roniarks  against  the  doctrine 
‘ firansubsiaiithilion  ;  anti  lo  jirovo  that  they  arc  not  iiniicct*s- 
'rv“iu  this  enlig:htt'nt*ii  age,”  Dr.  (\  has  iranscrihcd  the 
t  ;!uh  Lesson  of  the  “  Cult'chism  for  the  use  of  all  the  Churches 
the  French  onpire  pnhli.Nlietl  in  1806  by  authority  of 
h  naparle,  u ith  the  Butl  oi  the  l*ope,  anti  tlie  inandawus  of 
.Vrclibisliop  of  Paris.  We  have  not  room  for  tliest*  docu¬ 
ments,  but  we  insert  iiis  reiniuk'i,  as  he  also  introduced  them, 
livcause  j>opery  always  the  same. 

‘In  the  Hebrew,  Ch.aldec  and  Chaldco-Syiiak  languages  there  is  no 
t?nn  uh’ch  expresses  to  meany  signify^  denJe,  though  both  the  CJrcek 
Latin  aboun.1  n'itli  th’m:  hence  the  Hebrews  use  a  figure,  and 
**.6 fx,  for,  it  signifies.  So  Gen.  xli.  ‘26,27.  The  seven  Line  are 
(i  e  represi'nt)  seven  years.  This  is  (represents)  the  bread  of  affliction 
^  Qojr  fathers  ate  in  the  land  of  E7uttt,  Dan.  vii.  24*.  The  ten  horns 
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im  (i.  f.  signify)  ten  They  drank  of  the  sfiiritual 

fo!k'u/cd  thetui  and  the  Rock  WAi  (represented)  Christ.  1  Cor.il 
And  rollowln:;^  this  Hebrew  idiom,  though  the  work  is  writtal  £ 
Cfieek,  we  find,  in  Kev.  i.  20,  the  seven  surs  art  frepresent)  j  | 
amrrls  of  the  seven  churches  :  and  the  seven  candlesticks  are  f'/.AA.ril  f 
the  Seven  churches.  The  same  form  of  speech  is  used  in  a  variety?!. 
places  in  the  New  IVstainent,  where  this  sense  must  necessarily  |i 
given  to  the  word. — Matt.  xiii.  .S8,  39.  The  field  is  [reltresenUY^y  \ 
world;  the  gooil  seed  are  ( reft  resent  or  the  children  of  ^  - 

kingdom:  the  tares  are  (^^^'*{1^1/)  the  children  of  tire  wicked  o  > 
*l'hr  enemy  is  (signifies)  the  devil;  the  harvest  is  {^represtias)  ^  ^  i 
en»l  of  the  world  ;  the  reaj>ers  are  (i.  e.  signify)  the  angi^U— Li 
vlii.  9.  What  might  this  parable  he?  ti;  tlH  »i xvni ; 
docs  this  p:irahle  su;mfy  ? — John  vii.  36.  n;  EITIN  outo^  o  Xoyoi; 
is  the  SION  I  Fif  A  1  ION  of  this  saying. — John  x.  6.  They  un  irr,  .i 
Lot  what  things  they  were,  rtva  HN,  what  was  the  signikicatiosI  ■ 
the  things  he  had  spoken  to  them. — Acts  x.  17.  TtavEIHiao^ 
what  this  vision  might  be  ;  properly  rendered  by  our  translators, 
ihl*  vision  should  mean. — G.al.  iv.  ‘it.  For  these  are  the  two  cotcquq; 
m,'jrctiyx*  KlllN  a*  these  SIGN  I V  Y  the  two  covcnants.--L«l 

XV.  2f>  lie  askeil,  7*  ElII  txi/tc*,  what  these  things  meant;  netikt 
ch.  xviil.  36.  After  such  unequivocal  testimony  from  the  sacred  writnjv 
can  any  person  doubt  that,  'This  bread  is  my  body^  has  any  other  rataaij 
than,  i'his  RErKESENTs  my  body/  pp.  51,  52.  , 

‘  But  this  form  of  speech  is  common,  even  in  our  own  l.mgwj^t 
though  we  have  terms  enow  to  fill  up  the  ellipsis.  Suppose  n  m.in  entwJjWI 
into  a  museum,  enriched  with  the  remains  of  ancient  Greek  sculptwj Jr 
his  eyes  are  altnicted  by  a  number  of  curious  busts  ;  and,  on  eoauliiif:  L 
V  hat  they  are,  he  learns,  this  is  Socrates,  that  Plato,  a  third  Hoop,  | 
o'Jicis  fleslod,  Horace,  Virgil,  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Herodott  g 
Livy,  C.r  aj,  Nero,  Vespasian.  vS(c.  Is  he  deceived  by  this  Infomutw?  , 
Not  at  all:  he  knows  well  tliat  the  busts  he  secs  are  not  the  idfifri 
persons  of  tlvose  ancient  philosophers,  poets,  orators,  historiaim  / 
emperors,  bit  only  retk t sent \tions  of  their  persons  in  sculpict -I 
between  which  and  the  originals  there  is  as  essential  a  differfOCf«  " 
bv'tween  a  humrm  boviy,  instinct  with  all  the  principles  of  rational  MtaiPi  / 
and  z  block  of  marble. — '\Mien,  therefore,  Christ  took  up  a  pieceofbrai 
brake  it,  and  said,  this  is  Jny  dc/y,  who  but  the  most  stupid  of  rooful 
could  imagine  that  he  w  as,  at  the  same  time,  handling  and  breaking ki I 
own  brxiy  !  Would  not  any  person,  of  plain  common  sense,  see  aigw| 
a  difference  between  the  man  Christ  Jesus  and  the  piece  of 
between  the  block  of  mar  le  and  the  philosopher  it  represeiUtdt  btk  ‘ 
ca^*  reftiied  to  above?  The  truth  is,  there  is  scarcely  a  more  coinacijj, 
foim  of  speech,  in  any  language,  than  this  ix,  for  this  refirtsais^^ 
sl^uifes.  Anvl  as  our  I.ord  refers,  in  the  whole  of  this  transaction,  fotif  | 
ordinance  of  tl^e  Pasoover,  wc  may  consider  him  as  saying,  “  Tbil 
bread  is  ni»w  my  body,  in  that  sense  in  which  the  f’aschal  I.4imbla: 
be.  n  my  lH)dy  hithtrto  ;  and  this  cup  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Trsw**’*  ! 
iii  the  same  scase  as  the  Wood  of  bulli  aud  gcats  has  been 
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r  the  old.  Exod.  xxiv.  Hcb.  ix.  i.  c.  The  Paschal  Limb,  iind 
g ,  ijvlnliling  ot  blood,  represented  my  sacrifice  to  the  uresent  time: 
5'/'  bread  and  this  wine  shall  represent  my  Ixidy  and  blood  itiiough  all 
ages ;  tlitreforc  Df»  this  in  rcmrmbrutiu  of  mr.*  j)p  j3,  irV. 

%  Not  less  powerful  and  pointeil  ant  the  observations  levelled 
i^iinst  another  eorrnption  of  the  Koinish  church, — widi- 
I^Jiling  tiie  cup  froia  the  iary. 

*  Drink  yc  all  of  this.  By  this  wr  arc  taught  that  the  cu/i  u 
^sjnail  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  suptr.*r ;  so  that  they  who  deny 

(M/i  to  the  fieofdet  sin  against  O  id’s  institution  ;  and  they  who 
ftenu*  not  the  cup,  are  not  partake*rs  of  the  body  and  bloxul  of  Christ.  If 
fitber  could  without  mortal  prejudice  he  omittctl,  it  mi  Jit  he  the  bread ; 
but  the  as  pointing  out  the  blood,  pouied  out,  i  v.  the  iifr,  b/  wliich 
lion:  the  great  sacriiici.il  act  is  performed,  and  ii  »nission  ot  sins  jirocuivJ, 

\i  absolutely  indispensable.  On  this  ground  it  is  dtur.  insrrahle,  th.it 
there  is  not  a  popisli  pri.st  under  heaven,  vho  tlenies  the  cup  to  th^ 

■  pfO[le,  (and  thev  all  do  this)  tliat  can  be  said  to  C'*lebr:ue  the  laird’s 
j  jumper  at  all;  nor  is  here  one  of  rbelr  votaries  that  ever  nvelved  the 
I  bolv  sacrament.  All  piVtenslon  to  lhi>’  is  an  absolute  fare',  so  long  as 
,  till  i-vA,  the  emblem  of  the  atoning  blood,  is  denied,  how  sivange  is 
iuiha  the  V  ry  man,  who  pleads  so  much  for  the  bare  //  tral  meaning 
of  tkis  Is  try  hedy,  in  th»*  preceding  vers#*,  sliould  deny  all  meaning  t(* 
Jrnk  nil  of  this  cufi,  in  tins  verse!  and  though  Christ  lias  in  the  most 
j  positive  manner  enjoined  they  will  not  permit  one  of  the  laity  to 
ta«r  it  I  0  what  a  thing  Is  man  !  a  constant  contradiction  to  reason  and 
!  to  h'lmuf.  The  conclusion  therefore  is  uiM  .oidable.  'The  s.icrani  mt  of 
Lord’s  supper  is  not  celebratcwl  in  the  church  ot  Rome.*  pp.  fiO,  Gif 

Aniong  ir.iinv  cxcelleiii  ohscrviiiious  enforcing  the  obli¬ 
gation  mi  (’linsiuuis  to  ol)i>erve  t  lis  rite,  and  tie  cr  bing  iliosc 
views  anvl  focliugs  with  which  only  it  can  be  ooserved  rightly, 
we  may  notice  the  following  : 

*  If  the  blessed  God  has  instituted  this  solemnity  to  hring  to  remem¬ 
brance  the  death  ot  Christ  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  a  person,  calling 
himself  a  Chiistianj  com  .s  forward  to  the  sacred  feast,  with  a  creed 
determined  a/ainst  thi  scripiural,  and  indeed  only  reh^'ious  use  of  it* 
do<*8  he  not  in  heart  change  the  sacrifice  ?  are  not  the  ciucifixion  of  the 
body,  and  the  spil  ing  of  t  c  blood,  perverted  irom  tl’.eir  grand  puqioHe  ; 
ard  the  awful  solemnit;  polluted  in  his  hands?  lie  pretimds  to 

Ckrijt  crricifiedt  but  he  commemorates  the  sprinkling  of  his  blood  not  d$ 
an  atonement  for  .s;w,  but  “^s  a  necessary  consequence  of  Jew  ish  maiicc, 
ard  of  the  unshaken  integrity  of  the  founder  of  Christiariiy,  wno,  to 
convince  the  w 01  Id  that  he  wms  since  c,  and  that  hisdoctrm  s  were  all 
true,  cubmitud  to  a  painful  and  ignominious  death!**  Is  not  this  eating 
and  drinking  univorthily  ?*  p  IM*. 

hi  explaining  the  diih  nnit  epithets  given  to  this  ordinance, 
Pr*C.  supposes  that  the  most  ancient  and  iinivcr>al  hy  which 
U  lias  been  distinguished  is  that  of  the  and  supports 

opinion  hy  a  passage  from  Clirysostom,  and  the  ad, option 
oUhcteriu  in  the  Svriac  version,  the  oldest  and  purest  exuiiu 
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To  thi<i  appellation,  simply  ami  without  addition,  we 
pist  objertion,  as  the  ordinance  is  a  memorial  of  therr^^^ 
valual)le  and  comprehensive  benefit  bestowed  by  Divine 
iloin  and  (Goodness,  the  gift  of  the  Son  of  (»od  for  our 
tion. — ^I'he  Lord's  Supper,  thomgh  a  general  appellative 
this  institution,  Dr.  ('.  considers  as  very  improper,  and 
that  St.  Paul,  in  using  the  term,  I  Cor.  xi.  20,  refers  to^K 
Ayairr,  or  love-feast.  i)\\  this  particular  point,  vve  hapiieti^K 
think  ditVereully  frotn  Dr.  (\,  atnl  are  inclined  to 
that  if  he  applies  his  critical  skill  to  an  attentive  considerstWK 
of  the  in  this  passage,  vv.  18 — 27,  he  will  find 

\<}  suspect  tin'  accuracy  of  Ins  opinion.  The  apostle  (  ensurrlJ 
the  irregularity  of  tlie  Corinthians  in  converting  the  or 
nance  of  which  he  speaks  into  a  common  meal.  He  ob^rroK 
that  this  is  not  to  eat  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  such  conduct  mK 
foreigti  from  the  original  and  religious  purpose  of  tlieoriiB 
nam  e  ;  and  to  correct  their  abuse  of  it,  lie  immediately  lukl 
joins  the  language  of  the  original  institution,  as  he  had 
ceivetl  it  from  the  Lord  by  ins|)iiation.  Does  not  thisiiil 
dubitablv  prove,  that  the  olijeci  he  had  in  view  was  to 
cal  tln'in  to  the  just  atul  regular  eelebration  of  that  crdinanc«.B 
which  was  intended  to  commemorate  the  UedtremePs  deti,l 
according  to  his  ow  n  appointment  ?  Connecting  the  evidence ■ 
arising  irom  this  ])art  of  the  ehaptcr,  with  tlie  total  wantrfC 
evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  love-feasts,  at  this  time,  ainor|r 
the  ('orinihians,  we  are  fully  persuaded,  that  in  usinj;  the 
phrase  the  Lord's  Supper,  v.  20,  the  apostle  gives  to  tlie 
Eucharist  \\\\s  di'iinguishiug  and  apjiropriaK'  appellation,  the 
onlv  one  whirli,  in  otir  opinion,  has  the  satiction  of  scriptunl 
antljonty.  The  terms  hreakin^Jt  of  bread,  and  comnntnm, 
Dr.  (\  satisfactorily  explains.  We  extract  some  passages  froo 
his  comment  on  tlu'  e|)itliet  Sacranienf.  I 

‘  rhr  reason  and  true  meaning  of  this  appellative  being,  1  conccnei  | 
very  little  known,  1  shall  cn  leavour  to  consider  this  subject  more  mlnuteh 
than  I  have  done  In  any  of  the  preijcding  cases.  Though  this  term  u 
applied  to  the  Eucharist  is  no  where  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  yet* 
.ipjxM’s  to  have  been  in  use  very  early  in  the  primitive  church.  The 
first  time  it  -s  mentioned.  ]>robably  in  reference  to  this  solemn  act,  h# 
the  well  known  epistle  of  PHny  Secundus,  to  the  Emperor  Tr.ajan.*  p.  ^ 

Aft(T  explaining  the  occasion  of  IMinv’s  epistle  to  TrajiUi 
and  giving  an  extract  from  it,  Dr.  C.  adds, 

‘  The  word  sacramentum  properly  mc.ana  the  military  oaihy  wbch 
every  Roman  soldier  was  obliged  to  tike,  of  fidelity  and  obedience  » 
his  gencr.il.  From  this  wc  may  learn  Innh  the  reason  and  meaoinj*f 
the  term  sacrament^  as  applied  to  the  Kucharist  Considering  the  van^ 
oppositions  whicii  the  disciples  of  Christ  might  exjx?ct  to  meet  wjtl 
fiom  tlic  devil  and  his  sen  ants,  and  w  hich  they  were  expected  to  rcni- 
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-'•nuine  faithful  even  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives ;  all  tluat  embraced 
C^spel  were  represented  as  cnlutlng  thtmselvcs  under  the  banner  of 
•  'i\  whose  faithful  soldiers  they  promised  to  be.  And,  as  tlie  cafitain 
4^ikir  salvation  was  made  perfect  by  sufferings,  they  were  expected  to 
him  in  the  same  path,  loving  not  their  lives  even  unto  death.  Now, 

^  io  the  holy  Eucharist  their  obligations  to  their  divine  leader  were  set 
f.^rf  them  in  the  most  impressive  and  affecting  point  of  view,  they 
J-  tVis  their  covenant  sucrijice  an  occasion  of  binding  themselves  afresh 
their  Lord,  to  fight  manfully  under  his  banner.  Hence,  as  there  was  a 
urtlnu.ll  reference  to  the  Sacramentum,  or  military  oath,  the  blessed 
l.njncc  itself  appears  to  have  been  termed  the  sacrament,  because  in  it 
took  the  vows  of  the  Lord  upon  them  ;  and  as  often  as  they  cele- 
this  sacred  ordinance,  they  ratified  the  covenant  engagements  which 
tjey  bad  made  at  their  baptism.*  pp.  84,  85. 

The  form  of  the  oath,  as  given  hy  Polyhiiis,  is  subjoined  by 
Dr.  C. ;  and  we  agree  with  liim  as  to  the  sense  in  which  the 
tunii  was  applied  by  the  Latin  Christians  to  the  Lord’s  Supj)or ; 
but  the  passage  we  have  extracted  does  not  inform  us,  why 
the  military  oath  of  the  Roman  soldiers  w'as  called  sacra- 
fwUum ;  nor  whether,  among  modern  Christians,  the  word  is 
^ retained  in  tlie  same  sense  in  w  hich  it  was  understood  by  the 
^early  Latin  Fathers.  I'he  primary  use  of  the  word  sacra- 

I'  wntvm  was  to  denote  the  gage  or  pledge  deposited  in  court  hy 
both  the  parties  engaged  In  a  lawsuit.  Hence  C’icero  says, 
iuibuhwn  tibi  justo  sacramciito  contendere  non  Heerti.  l)e 
|0rai.  1.  10.  I'he  party  which  gained  the  cause  receiyed  his 
I  rage  again  ;  he  w  ho  lost  it  foHeiled  the  sum  deposited,  yvhich 
■  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  yictims  for  the  altar,  and 
^  was  called  sacramentum  because  it  was  laid  out  in  saeris  rebus. 
I  from  this  engagement  to  abide  the  consequences  of  a  suit, 
tihe  Urm  appears  to  baye  been  transferred  to  an  oatli  in 
I  general,  as  a  most  sacred  engagement.  'Fbus  Horace  says 
i  to  Maecenas, 

‘  Non  ego  perfidum 

[  Dixi  sacramentum.*  2  Od.  xvii.  10. 

f  And  thus  it  was  applied  to  the  military  oath,  as  related  by 
‘  Holybius.  In  an  analogical  sense  it  was  naturally  and  beaiiti- 
:  fully  applied,  by  the  early  Latin  Christians,  to  baptism  arid 
the  Lord’s  supper.  They  considered  that,  by  each  of  these 
1  ordinances,  they  entered  into  a  sacred  engagement,  to  coo- 
i  tinue  faithful  to  Christ,  and  all  his  commandments.  Ter- 
tullian  says,  Marem  ct  feminam  ad  sacramentum  baptismatis  ct 
tuihamfitr  adfuittcns.  adv  Marc.  iv.  d4.  rocati  sumus  ad  mi- 
■  lit im  Dei  vivi  jam  tunc^  cum  in  sacramenti  verba  respondimus. 
r  ^  Martyr.  3.  Opera  p.  1  38.  430.  Ed.  Paris.  If  the  term  w'erc 
r  ‘till  used  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  Christians,  it  would  not  be 
improper.  But  we  apprehend  that  modern  Christians  untler- 
j  it  to  mean,  that  the  Lord’s  supper  is  soii>cthing  more 
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pcculiirh/  sacrnl  f*r  hoh/  than  any  other  religious  orHir.i^ 
Bui  is  not  the  ordinance  of  ])raycr  equally  sacred,  and  is 
the  same  devotional  fraine  of  ti«c  heart  which  is  suited  to 
duty  of  praver,  snirrd  also  to  the  celchraiion  ot  the 
nipper?  Wo  thus  frc(‘ly  state  our  views  0!j  ilie  use  oftt 
terin,  he»  au>e  we  are  coJivinc<‘d,  thal  hy  leading  coir.rtrj 
C'liristiiins  to  coivsider  thl.^  ordinance  as  uiorc  .‘acredthanu 
©titer,  it  inu  only  proJueos  a  iiuiigerotis  confidence  in 
iceipienrs,  bn:  deiers  niuiiy  front  oljseiving  it,  and 
tt  grountllcss  limidity  in  their  minds,  instead  ot  encour3d;^| 
tliein  to  :ip|>r('»;u*n  tiie  taitlo  of  litc  Lord  with  tlie  devout 
lenmiiv  of  holy  joy,  iimicr  a  grau  fnl  sense  of  the  beneia 
obtained  by  bis  aionefoent.  W'biic*  thorofore  wc  would  gikn 
against  whatever  inia’nr  impair  a  just  reverence  for  sucre? 
ibntgs,  we  cannot  but  wish  ibat  lids  term,  ior  wbicli  iherci 
jto  scripiurai  auilioiiiy.  were,  eniireiy  laid  aside. 

I  laving  abeaily  t  \ceedeil  our  usual  limits  in  noticing  ti 
iun*r  I'uhru a’ion,  we  must  pass  oviu*  vvbat  ivniai’isini 

more  cur  ory  mauruM*.  L’lider  llic  epithet /7rr.vi'/i///  /a/A7,  Dr.C 
luaiuialns  wini  Cudworlb,  that  it  is  not  a  sucrific.e,  hutalfn 
upo!i  n  sacritiee.  \Vv  have  long  been  accusteiitcd  to  consider 
ibrs  as  a  jiisL  view  i  f  the  subject.  'J’be  anriciit  practice<( 
fea>iiug  on  sacniice.*  is  largely  ilbistiated  by  qitotaiions froi 
i!ic  litad  and  Odyssey.  ro’s  account  of  the  things  proper 

iV>r  a  fcMsi  (orA  i  htnn.^^iruli  collect  Incus  eketusy  tc  in  pus  lectin, 
cppai'iUiis  non  lu^ktinsj  is  also  ingeniously  end  piously  in- 
proved  Nviin  ivU‘i\‘uee  to  tltis  ordinance.  From  this  part  ii 
the  tract  we  cannot  deny  oni*selves  tlio  pleasure  of  lavic^ 
biuoia*  oe.r  readers  il»e  I'oliouing  answer  to  the  ip  test  ion,  \Vl»i 
slnniid  appro, ich  i*ue  laud’s  tabic?  I>r.  C.  ro[)lies, 

*  F.vcry  in  i  Urlst  Jrsus  who  is  s.ival  tioni  his  sins,  la  I 

z  rkht  to  conu*.  ..re  of  tiu*  femthf  uf  CcA ;  and  this  bread  > 

longs  to  the  (  h  iilrwn.  t>n  tiiis  dii’rc  tan  Ik’  but  one  opinion. 
F-very  genuine  fieniii-rU  is  invit'^l  to  come,  and  cor.sevjut  inly  has  a 
bt  Cause  ho  r.ods  the  atoning  blood,  and  by  this  ordinance,  the  blood  ikd 
lor  til'*  remlsMon  ot  sins  is  expressively  ri  jiresorted.  “  Jbut  I  am  m 
WiUihy.”  Ami  who  is  :  Tiiere  is  not  a  upon  eaitli,  ur  an 
in  heaven,  who  is  worii'.y  to  si:  d.own  .a  the  table  of  the  Lord.**  Hut^ 
not  the  apoftle  ir.iiiu.'.te  i!i..t  i  one  but  tbo  -rec/Z/vy  sliculd  ])artr.U*  of  k'- 
No  :  He  h:»s  ^aid  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  lie  solemnly  reprehends  those 
cat  and  d*ink  urzvcrthity,  and  conseipienily  approves  of  those  who  pJitf* 
*u'  rth:l%<~~-hx,\  there  an  essential  dilleicnce  lx  tween  e.nting  and  drirLsf 
nnd  bring  *:rorfhr/  thus  to  e-it  and  tirink.  He  eats  and  drimi 
utiio.nth  ’.lT;  who  d'^fx  r.rt  tlisrrrn  the  l.onPs  hfJtf  ;  i.  e.  who  doe-  notCOJ* 
iider  that  tins  bie.ad  rrf.restnts  /di /cx/y,  which,  in  a  sacrijiaal 
trehnfer  him  ;  and  thix  cu**,  his  hlood^  'li'huh  ziuis  c.ourrd  out  for  the 
tudes.  jur  the  rimissiou  ^t  sine,  ^i  hegi  nuine  believer  leivives  the  Lotd» 
Supper  in  the  renientLv.'’nco  of  the  aioncnienr  which  he  has  received, 
wT  :he  bloyi  which  he  expects  is  to  clcunse  him  fiuni  all  unu^hteousnctti^ 
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kffp  him  clean,  if  that  chan^  has  already  taken  place  in  his  sou!.  The 
^  should  receive  it  in  reference  to  the  atonement  which  he  needs, 
viihout  which  he  knows  he  must  perish  everlasting.  'I'hus,  none  are 
Tjtudecl  hut  the  imftemtent^  the  tn^ns^ressor,  and  the  profane.  Believers, 
cwiter  nrj/ff  have  a  right  to  come;  and  the  strongest  in  faith  need  the 
— ^cf  of  this  ordinance.'  pp.  96,  97. 

fl  In  noticing  the  second  requisite,  Dr.  C.  pays  no  regard  to 
jBthc  practice  of  administering  tlie  rite  on  a  supposed  death-bed^ 
jgjs  a  viaticum  for  the  deputing  soul ;  but  he  introduces  some 
^-sensible  observations,  tending  to  liberalize  the  bigoted,  nnd 
-correct  the  latiiiulinarian. 

*  Those  who  have  pleaded  that  every  place  is  equally  proper  for  the 
rofihlp  of  God,  because  He  fills  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  have  not  con- 
rJrtd  the  powerful  influence  of  association  on  the  mind  of  man.  Let 
I  cun  only  sec,  where  he  worships,  a^serics  of  objects  which  he  every 
where  meets  with  in  common  life,  and  he  will  find  it  dlflicult  to  maintain 
(  the  spint  of  devotion.  I  grant  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  the  first  converts  were  obliged  to  worship  in  private  houses, 

■  ltd  even  in  such  the  Holy  Eucharist  was  celebrated  (Acts  ii.  46  )  ;  and 
j  io  rvciy’  age  since  that  time  many  excellent  Christians  have  been  obliged 
4  to  use  even  the  meanest  dwellings  for  the  purposes  of  religious  worship  : 

bot  where  buildings  consecrated  solely  to  the  service  of  God  can  be 
)  bid,  these  alone  should  be  used  ;  and  therefore  the  house  of  God, 
whether  it  be  church  or  chapel,  ceremonially  consecrated  or  uncon- 
J  lecrsted,  should  be  preferred  to  all  others.  And  here  1  ho^ie  I  may, 
j  uhhout  offence,  say  one  word, — that  it  is  not  a  ceremonial  conse- 
J  crauon  of  a  place  to  God  that  can  make  it  peculiarly  proper  for  hit 
worship;  but  the  eeittng  the  place  apart^  whether  with  or  without  a 
ceremony,  for  prayer,  praise,  preaching,  and  tlie  administration  of 
j  the  Lord’s  Supper.  By  this  means  it  becomes  prop<*ily  the  house  ot 
I  God,  because  solely  set  apart  for  religious  purposes  The  lax  tcach- 
i|  ing  that  has  said.  Every  place  is  equally  proper^  has  bi  ought  about 
|,  With  thousands  that  laxity  of  practice  which  leads  them  to  abandon 
I  fTcry  place  of  worship,  and  every  ordinance  of  God.  Innovation  is 
1  endless ;  and  when  it  takes  place  in  the  worship  of  God,  it  seldom  stops 
I  till  it  destroys  both  the  form  and  power  of  religion.  The  private  hou  ie 
I  ii  ever  proper  for  family  worship,  and  for  public  worship  also,  when 
ll  ^  place  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  religion  can  be  had  ;  for,  irt  ancient 
limes,  many  uf  the  disciples  of  Christ  had  a  church  in  their  houses,  (see 
Horn.  xvl.  5.  Philem.  ii.)  and  in  these  God  manifested  his  power, 
and  iliewed  forth  his  glory,  as  he  had  done  in  the  sanctuary  :  but  1 
would  simply  state,  that  such  dwellings  sliould  not  be  preferred^  wlien, 
7  the  cons.nt  of  any  religious  people,  a  place  is  set  apart  for  the  purpose! 
of  divine  worship.'  pp.  99— 101. 

The  posture  of  receptiuii  Dr.  C.  candidly  loaves  to  the 
^termination  of  partieulat  sects  or  societies ;  on  the  fre- 
Rueticy  of  celebration,  be  prefers  once  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
annual,  quarterly,  or  week!}'  comnninipn.  Under  the  last 
•f'lsion  ot  his  subject,  ;be  duty  of  observing  tbw  ordinance  is 
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properly  urp*<l  from  tlie  eomiuandment  ot  our  Lord, , 
from  the  naiuVo  and  leculeucy  ol  the  institution,  as  a  ti 
of  keeping  in  remeinbrauec  Ins  passion  and  d(  ath,  and  an 
expujfiiable  proof  of  the  authenticity  ot  the  C'liristiun  relig 
in  reference  to  tliese  ideas  many  excellent  remarks  are  imr. 
dnccil,  some  of  which  peculiarly  concern  the  numerous 
n*spcciabh*  denomination,  to  which  Dr,  C.’s  talenti 
learning  are  a  distinguished  ornament. 

V\  e  must  now  conclude  by  recommending  this  very  interns 
ing  work  to  the  notice  of  Christians  in  general.  It  has  artbr> 
us  great  pleasure,  and  will,  we  are  confident,  be  read  v.l: 
avidity  by  those  who  feel  duly  coucerued  to  understand  tlie 
symbolical  memorial  of  an  event  in  which  they  are  so  deepir 
interi:sled.  The  circuinsiances  involved  in  the  discussion, aii| 
satisfaeforily  treated  in  this  comprehensive  discourse,  arc  ok 
jt'ctNof  the  most  rational  and  legitimate  curiosity,  indepeikleou 
of  that  higher  and  more  solemn  kiiul  oT  feeling,  whichii(i« 
to  a  consideration  of  the  divine  religion  with  which  they 
contiected  ;  and  those  who  can  disparage  them  as  unimportmt, 
or  censure  our  author's  copious  and  minute  investigation^ 
tliem,  as  frivolous,  will  greatly  endanger  their  reputation  fv 
learning  and  literary  taste,  without  exalting  their  characta,  it 
the  estimation  of  considerate  men,  eithi  r  for  sense  orpiftr. 

The  style  of  the  work  is  plain,  perspicuous,  •  and  free  fro# 
alVectation.  Many  (piotaiiuns  from  tlie  languages,  and  ilius 
traiions  from  the  history,  of  other  places  and  limes,  area 
sually  interspersed.  To  a  mind  aecnsiomed  to  philologki 
pursuits  these  would  readily  present  themselves,  on  the 
speetive  suhjc'ets  with  which  they  are  connected.  It  was 
tnral  to  accept  their  assistatice  ;  the  unlettered  reader  til 
find  the  sense  of  t‘ach  carefully  given  ; -and  the  scholar  til 
not  1)0  displeased  to  have  the  originals  e\hil)ited  to  his  \if«, 
which  it  wonhl  always  he  troublesome,  and  must  often  bt  ios 
possible  for  him  to  consult. 


Art.  V,  MUitiirtf  Const  (if  rai’tons  rr! alive  to  Great  Britain^  nml  her  Om 
tal  Colonies.  By  Major  General  Sir  George  Biathwalte  BoughWi 
Bart.  8vo.  pp. />()().  price  10s.  (id.  Stockdale.  ISOS. 

T  ms  hook  is  a  real  ciiriosity  ;  and  wliethcr  the  matter  orib* 
manner  present  the  feature  of  greater  otliiity,  it  is  iiolvefT 
easv  to  determine. 

At  tivst,  one  is  apt  to  imagine,  from  tin*  terrllile  colours  it 
wliich  Sir  George  paints  the  dangers  to  be  aj)prehentU‘d  frets 
Bonaparte,  that  though  an  enthusiast  in  his  military  pmf^* 
sion,  he  is  at  the  same  time,  a  little  too  timid  ;  as  ihc  aJniin* 
tion  which  w  omen  liave  for  tlie  lukliiary  cliaractcr  is  siipp<»<^^ 
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to  procei  il  from  their  fears;  and  these,  and  people  like  them, are 
always  in  tlie  greatest  perturbation  wlien  any  alarm  arises,  and 
never  can  imagine  they  have  provided  sufficient  security  against 
it.  It  naturally  occurs  however,  that  the  man  who  secs  the  far¬ 
thest  into  any  danger,  is  the  man  on  whom  it  is  calculated  to 
make  the  deepest  impression,  and  that  courage  does  not  con¬ 
sist  in  despising  danger,  but  in  the  fearless  use  of  the  means 
bv  which  it  is  to  be  averted. 

Sir  George  informs  ns,  (p.  12)  “  that  no  Wtiixov) ,  unUss  fortiJied 
by  nature,  can  resist  a  pure  military  government.”  'Phis  is,  to 
be  sure,  a  most  formiilable  proposition,  for  he  informs  us  im- 
mediately  afterwards,  that  “  there  are  no  pure  military  govern¬ 
ments  but  in  France.”  It  follows  from  this,  that  no  nation,  m/j- 
Lss  fortified  by  nature ,  can  resist  the  governtnent  of  France,  with¬ 
out  a  change  of  its  own  government.  If  this  be  so,  one  im¬ 
portant  truth  is  to  be  taken  into  account.  Between  one  mi¬ 
litary  government  and  another,  the  diflerence  is  not  so  great 
tor  the  main  body  of  a  people,  as  to  render  it  to  them  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  any  great  interest  to  light  for  one  in  prehncnce  to  ano¬ 
ther.  A  military  government,  in  the  hands  of  a  Frenclnnan, 
is  likely  to  be  just  about  as  mild  as  a  military  government  in  the 
hands  of  a  Briton  or  a  German  ;  human  nature  in  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  always  to  he  considered  as  the  same. 

It  is  not  with  feelings  of  indifi'erence,  that  we  contemplate  so 
many  unthinking  men  rasldy  recommending  a  military  govern¬ 
ment,  as  the  only  eftcctual  means  of  resistance  against  th^ 
French  power.  There  are  among  us  too  many  wlio  lend  a 
ttilli  ng  ear  to  these  representations.  4'he  fear  for  their  pro¬ 
perty,  for  that  is  tlie  real  sentiment,  blinds  them  to  every  other 
danger;  the  future  but  certain  evils  arising  from  the  despo¬ 
tism  ot  a  military  government,  the  most  direful  to  which  so¬ 
ciety  h  exposed,  they  seem  entirely  to  neglect,  Jind  are  ex- 
^  tri'inely  ready  to  sacrifice  the  future  for  the  present,  to  sell 
tlieir  birthriglit  of  freedom  fora  mess  of  projievty  Tlie  only 
miestion  ot  interest,  liowcver,  for  the  people,  is,  whether  or 
not  they  sliall  he  free  from  despotism,  not  whether  the  des- 
I  pyt  shall  he  of  this  or  that  family,  or  even  of  this  or  that  na- 
I  This  is  a  matter  of  importance  comparatively  so  tnfiing, 

I  wat  Sir  George  may  rest  assured  the  people  of  no  country  will 
I  hsjht  for  it  Very  heartily,  or  very"  long.  If  they  are.  mistaken 
p  tor  a  while,  a  short  experience  undeceives  them.  Not  that  w« 
I  believe  any  considcraule  number  of  those,  who  in  this  country 
afraid  for  their  estates,  would  give  their  voice  tor 
English  despotism,  even  to  defend  them  against  a  French 
were  the  proposition  explicitly  made  to  them  ;  nor  do 
"e  believe  that  the  country  would  submit  to  the  ioniial  discus- 
i*on  even  of  any  thing  approaching  to  this  proposition.  But 
do  believe  that,  bv  a  continual  leaning  to  this  side  of  thft 
S”^t]on  among  the  people  of  property  siucc  the  uprouj  the 
*  *  d 
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Fr(*iic!i  rcvoliiMnn,  onr  constitution  may  sutler,  and  possibly 
has  .sutiered  n.att  rial  injurv  on  the  side  ot  liberty  ;  and  we  are 
finnly  per>uaded  that  all  those  who  uuderstanti  the  real  interests 
ot  the  slate,  and  nnIio  have  a  regard  t«-»r  the  welfare  of  their  fel- 
low-crt^jtm e'*,  sliounl  sK'.tilily  rO‘'ist  such  di»ctiinos  as  th.ise 
whicli  <»ecuj)V  a  consideiahh!  portion  ol  the  present  volume. 

'The  haroiu  t  j;ives  ns  a  definition  of  a  military  government. 
In  the  pa^sa^^e  <pit»te(l  above,  atiei  ^t.itingthat  there  are  no  pure 
nnliiai  V  governments  hut  in  France  “that  is,”  he  adds,  “  there 
is  no  mihlary  service  in  which’ birth, '  connection,  money  and 
intlncijce,  have  iioi  u  :srai for  or  /c'i  decree  o4  weight  than  vvliat 
ihev  have  in  France.”  Sir  (icoroe  has  here  unluckily  i^ivenusa 
whole  senieiu  e  vvliicli  iloes  not  convey  one  ^rain  of  his  meaning; 
h»r  as  it  is  nalnral  for  one  j;overnment  always  to  have  either 
inor.*  or  l(  ss  of  any  sort  of  iiithiettce  than  attoilier,  so  it  is  hard¬ 
ly  pi'ssihle  for  any  ;;overnim*nt  to  have  nnthcr  /c.vrthan 

another.  W'hat  Sir  (/corge  means  to  say  is,  that  there  is  no  mi¬ 
litary  service  in  which  l>irih,  connection,  money,  and  influ¬ 
ence  liavi-  no  more  weiglit  than  in  France,  though  scuue  in  a 
greater,  >oinc  in  a  less  degree.  Few  people  who  undertake  to 
print  a  ho  )k,  woiihl  have  e.\j)resscd  themselves  so  ignorantly 
as  this.  Jtui  it  is  nothing  to  Sir  George.  'Fliere  is  searcelv  a 
page  of  thewoik  that  has  not  simitar  errors.  However  we 
like  the  I’lniieht,  and  h)r  the  sake  of  a  gootl  tliought  we  are 
alwavs  willing  to  pardon  a  had  expression.  W  v.  are  from  ihi* 
passage  then  to  understand  that,  in  Sir  (>.  li’.s  opinion,  that 
government  is  alwavs  the  most  military  iti  whose  military  ser¬ 
vice  hirthy  coniitrfion^  money  and  influtni'e  have  the  least  weight. 
In  thi^  St  Use  of  the  word,  vve  shall  he  as  imieh  in  love  with  a 
miliiarv  government  as  Sir  Cieorge  himself;  in  this  sense  we 
art*ap.t  to  think  a  government  cannot  he  too  military.  In  this 
sense  it  i-  piathahly  true  that  no  government  on  earth  is  so  little 
miliiarv  as  our  own,  though  no  governimnit  has  it  more  in  its 
povvi  r  lo  ho  coinpletclv  military.  After  dcscnhing  the  spirit 
with  vvliK  h  an  army  is  aetuated,  in  which  this  “  hiilh,  con* 
iKM  ilon,  moiicv,  and  inllncnct*,”  have  little  or  no  power,  liea'»ks 
“  K  it  wise  and  prudent  to  oppose  to  troops  of  this  descrij)- 
tion,  cmiseripts,  whose  hirtli  prevcntstluMii  from  even ising; and 
who  hv  severiiv  ()f  iliNclp.ine,  and  the  tuition  of  noble  and 
ino>t  onliglilencd  otliceis,  are  hronglit  t()  he  the  most  perfect 
r4nt<nnaions  in  the  world  ?  But  diu  s  an  automaton  bring  a  soul 
to  i!k‘  battle?  'Ftiis  is  the  <picsiion  which  mo  iern  Kuro[^ 
shoiilt!  have  i'lnpiiri'd  intev  at  ilie  present  momimt,  thoughia 
the  ilavsot  Frcticric,  there  w.is  no  ui  casion  to  make  that  cn- 
cpiny  ;  heec.nse  in  i>pp()sing  aiiiomaton  tt>  aiitoniatoii, 
skill  «  t  the  •  theer  and  the  antomalt)n  decides.” 

I'll!  Sir  ( »i‘orgc  gets  .speedilv  into  a  ditferent  train.  A'vart 
ol  the  niiporiaiicc.  of  an  unity  of  design  and  execution  i» 
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tirv  affairs,  lie  entrrs  into  a  comparison  of  the  military  pow¬ 
ers  of  a  repiil>lic,  and  those  ol  a  hiilitary  <;ovLMiuucnt  (such 
as  that  of  Honaparte),  with  a  single  head  ;  and  to  ho  sure  he 
does  make  tho  despot  ))oat  the  repnhlic  at  a  terrihlo  rate. '  In 
short  he  has  seareely  any  thiiiLjj  to  do  hot  come,  see,  and  over- 
ro’iu! :  on  the  one  side  there  is  nothing  hut  skill  and  activity, 
on  the  other  tliere  is  nothing  hut  delays  and  blunders.  Bui  Sir 
G.'orgc  surely  dreams,  or  he  wonhl  not  have  forgotten  that  the 
Kniiians  were  repnhlieans,  and  yet  knew  how  tt)  eoiupier,  atul 
howto  ojipose  desj)ols.  On  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  they 
obtained  to  govern  them  that  inestimable  military  blessing,  a 
desjiot,  they  compiered  no  more,  though  ail  the  military  foiiiis 
of  their  government  remained  ;  they  became  one  of  the  most 
pusillanimous  nations  on  tlu!  fare  of  the  earth  ;  and  in  time 
fell  a  prey  to  mere  barbarians.  WHio  were  the  people  that  op- 
po'^rd  a  military  despot  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  at  the 
^traits  of  Tliermopylie  and  Salamis  ?  Though  the  Laceduemo- 
monians  had  a  king,  his  power  was  so  liinited,  that  their  go¬ 
vernment,  both  bv  tliemselves,  and  the  other  Greeks,  was 
denominated  nnd  aceonnied  a  republic.  Yet  this  was  a  go¬ 
vernment  expressly  formed,  and  formed  with  extpiisite  skill, 
for  military  purposes;  trite,  it  was  for  the  purposes  of  diffence, 
not  of  roncpiest ;  hut  we  trust  that  the  Major  General,  with 
all  his  military  ardour,  lias  no  intimtion  to  make  the  English  a 
conquering  people.  If  however  Ik*  proposes  to  them  to  resign 
their  free  constitution  for  a  despotism,  on  purpose  to  defend 
themselves  against  Bonaparte,  we  undertake  to  prove  to  litem, 
both  by  reason  and  experience,  that  this  is  not  the  best  way  to 
effectuate  that  very  object. 

Sir  George  ridicules  all  preference  by  theory  of  one  govern¬ 
ment  to  another,  unless  indeed  of  pure  despotism,  lor  which 
{sir:ing(' and  unnatural  as  it  may  lx*  deemed)  he  seems  to  have 
a  real  and  (lisinieresu*d  predilection.  He  enters  into  a  long'dis- 
cu'sioM  to  |)rove  that  the  'I’m  kisli  government  is  by  no  means 
that  detestable  thing  which  people  generally  suppose  ;  and  as 
tor  his  own  government,  that  it  is  by  no  means  so  admirable  as 
many  of  those  who  live  under  it  fondly  believe  :  lie  recites  a 
few  ot  its  inipt‘rfi*etions,  especially  touching  on  those  of  its  ju¬ 
ridical  system,  and  llien  adds  ; 

*  Most  jx'oplc  j)refcr  their  own  religion  and  government  to  all  others ; 
hut  the  theory  of  any  government  is  no  security  for  its  practices ;  and 
^vory  order  and  class  of  society  are  very  apt  to  speak  of  governments  at 
a  suits  their  own  views.*’*  •  ♦  I  will  Cike  upon  myself  to  swear  before 
magistrate,  tint  I  liave  lived  with  more  security,  and  much  better  for 
money,  in  Austria  and  Biaissia  than  ever  I  did  in  America  ;  and  if 
^hcr,  as  an  innocent  traveller,  I  was  pelted  in  the  streets  of  America,  and 
dirvatvned  to  lx*  tn  red  and  feathered,  without  deriving  any  assistance  from 
wc  ^ovcrniacnt  of  that  country,  or  saved  by  any  interference  but  that  of 
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Engllihmcn  tnd  English  arms  in  the  year  1791',  a  period  of  profound 
peace  between  tht  two  countries,  why  then  1  must  be  excused  in  saying 
that  I  preferred  the  government  ol  the  Black  Engle,  to  that  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Eagle,  notwithstanding  that  the  theory  of  the  latter  may  bo  bolter  ilun’ 
than  of  the  former.’  p  ,  56. 

This  is  confessing,  with  great  nanrtCy  that  a  man’s  personal 
interest  ami  convc*nicnce  are  his  rule  of  jiulgeinent  respecting 
governments.  Yet  this  gentleman  will  hold  himself  forth,  and 
he  will  bt‘  held  forth  bv  others,  as  u  person  nmst  usefully  uiain- 
taining  the  iloetrineof  experience  in  opposition  to  tiieorisis  and 
men  of  spcrnlalion.  Hut  his  experience  is  nnitappily  bounded 
by  his  own  taste,  or  manners,  or  prudence,  or  personal  acci¬ 
dents  and  fortune.  Had  he  observed  liic  condition  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  in  Austria  and  in  America,  and  found 
them  more  prosperous  and  happy  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter,  he  wouUl  have  been  right  in  preferring  its  government. 
But  to  give  us  the  conveniences  or  the  inconveniences  of  Sir  ’ 
George  Brathwaite  Boughton,  when  travelling  in  any  countiy, 

the  measure  of  the  excellence  or  absurdity  of  its  govern¬ 
ment,  is  what  we  think  nobody  would  have  done  but  Sir 
George  Brathwaite  Houghton  himself. 

“  Ever}’  one  for  hini'^elf,”  says  Sir  G.  (p.  5G.)  “  God  and  the 
King  for  us  all:  Ecpial  laws,  e<|ual  taxes,  and  trial  by  jury, 
may  exist  under  any  form  of  government,  except  that  of  a 
coiKpieror.”  But  why  does  Sir  George  here  abandon  experi¬ 
ence,  and  become  an  arrant  theorist  ?  Where  did  he  ever 
hear  of  eepud  laws,  equal  taxes,  and  trial  by  jury,  but  under 
a  free  /bnn  of  government?  As  for  the  absurdity  of  the  tlieo- 
ry\  wc  may  safely  leave  it  to  ilie  common  sense  of  the  least 
instructed  of  our  readers. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  been  detained  so  long  In  pointing  out 
the  erroneous  matters  of  our  autln^r’s  hook.  W’e  shall  hav« 
imieli  greater  plt*asure  in  attending  him  where  lie  is  right.  In 
affairs  purely  military,  he  is  often  Itighly^  instructive  ;  and  tells 
r  r^'iiptrymen  many  things  which  they  c)Uglit  to  ktiow  belter 
tl'  n  ilit'v  do,  and  many  wliich  tliey  do  know  but  will  not  pul 
in  pruv-tice. 

It  is  tlir  spirit  of  emulation,  he  assures  us,  which  alone 
makes  a  good  army. 

‘Wii.it  othrr  c.ilv'iiIjtions  or  reflections  (says  he)  will  cause  mankind, day 
r  day,  to  bo  exposed  to  be  tiodden  under  foot  by  the  enemies  cavalry,  to 
'k  piercecl  by  advancing  Uayonets,  or  sw'cpt  from  the  earth  by  the  encBiici 
cannon  ?  Is  it  the  tcirorot  discipline  ?  If  so,  what  calculations  arc  those 
to  make  vho  are  to  enforce  the  discipline  ?  Or  liow  can  one  fear  operate 
when  sajH'rseded  by  a  stronger  ?  On  the  contoai*)',  the  greater  encott* 
Ijgeir.fnt  that  Is  given  to  nillit.iry  men,  the  more  is  the  feeling  cf  wlf-f»* 
tiriutiou  piuduccd,  aud  the  necessity  of  discipline  diminishes  m 
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eanif  proportion  ;  for  though  the  code  exists,  its  judgments  rarely 
called  tor  ;  and  as  this  estimation  ha's  always  been  preserred  in  the  French 
army*  it  is  a  known  fact,  that  thetr  d'uctfiUne  ex'cr  wat,  and  if  now^  Utt 
ri^idt  than  that  of  other  European  nations.’ 

His  notions  on  the  business  of  the  parade,  which  is  now 
more  than  ever  an  object  of  importance  in  England,  are 
well  worthy  of  attention. 

‘  We  have  however  very  few  books  in  the  English  language  which  ex¬ 
tended  further  than  the  mere  detail  and  mechanism  of  the  military  ma¬ 
chine,  which  tliough  very  essential,  is  not,  in  my  mind,  of  the  import¬ 
ance  attiched  to  it,  us  we  may  be  persuaded  there  arc  no  two  armies  ex¬ 
actly  alike  in  that  respect.  Yet  it  will  not  Ih?  disputed  that  an  officer  of 
the  talents  of  General  Mullendorf,  or  Marshal  Herthier,  might  U‘  safely 
entrusted  with  the  supreme  command  of  either  the  Prussian,  Russian,  Spa¬ 
nish,  or  Austrian  aimies,  though  perhaps  in  no  service  but  his  own  could 
he  give  the  proper  word  of  command  to  dismiss  a  parade  and  that  in  each 
of  all  those  services  there  may  be  gentlemen  distinguished  for  their  perfect 
knowlinlge  of  the  routine  of  their  respective  regiments,  to  whom  neither 
of  the  above  generals  would  entrust  the  command  of  a  small  detachment  of 
troops  upon  actual  service. 

*  I  am  afraid,  in  modern  Europe,  too  much  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  circumstances  trifling  in  themselves,  and  of  no  account  in  war  ;  and  tli.it 
much  of  the  soldier’s  time,  accompanied  with  no  little  anxiety  and  dread  of 
punishment,  has  been  occupied  in  the  preparation,  care,  and  expence  ok 
articles  of  dress,  and  in  what  has  unjustly  been  styled  ornament.  LighenesH 
shelter,  and  defence  from  we.apons,  with  a  free  use  of  the  limbs,  are  all 
objects  of  consideration  ;  and  perhaps  an  experienced  sportsm.in,  :tcciis- 
turned  to  carry  powder  and  shot,  and  every  convenience,  in  a  long  day  across 
a  difficult  country,  would  be  no  bad  taylor  tor  die  army.  But  fioni  the 
nature  of  the  materials  furnished  in  m.any  of  the  services  of  Europe,  and 
the  labour  and  attention  that  is  required  to  keep  them  clean,  one  would 
imagine  that  the  chief  motive  had  been  to  preserve  the  soldier  from 
idl  eness.  If  so,  it  is  clear  better  methods  could  be  found,  and  more  healthy, 
useful,  and  exhilarating  exercises  ;  for  I  think  a  Mameluke,  with  his  cloth 
trou  sers,  as  well  employed  in  the  daily  exeicise  of  giving  to  the  stroke 
of  his  sabre  the  swiftness  and  penetration  of  lightning,  as  if  employed  in 
washing  his  leather  pantaloons  with  pipe-clay,  and  risking  die  rheumatiim. 
And  1  should  conceive  that,  barring  the  difference  of  climate,  as  durable 
mati  rials  for  dress,  arms,  and  accoutrements,  might  be  found  in  Europe  aa 
in  Asia,  and  such  as  would  not  require  stores  of  powder  and  pomatum,  hair 
ribbands,  sand,  j)ipc-clay,  blacking,  &c.  things  both  expensive  and  cliffi- 
cult  of  carriage,  and  which  frequently  occasion  more  irritation  than  seri¬ 
ous  points  of  discipline.’ 

In  coiisicltMaiiofi  of  the  advantage  which  mere  numbers  af¬ 
ford  in  the  present  system  of  warfare,  he  thinks  that  gre4it 
Use.  might  he  made  of  the  volunteers,  but  that  they  should 
heUe  been  disciplined  as  light  troops.  A  general  levy,  howe¬ 
'er,  he  point(‘(ily  condemns. 

lie  contends  for  the  exploded  use  of  the  cane  in  armies 
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and  savs  it  often  prevents  severer  piinishnuMits,  ainl  is  not  nc. 
ccssarily  attended  with  »'i  sen^e  of  degradation.  His  reasons 
are  pUusible  ;  but  when  the  eoinpari''On  is  only  bv'tween  ;d)nses, 
it  is  not  didie.ult  to  exaiit^eratc  the  one  ami  exiennate  the  i>ther. 

He  often  recurs  ’o  the  censure  ot  intiuenct'. 

‘  Men  may  possess  an  equal  ardour  in  thcii  country’s  service  iioldinfijdiffe. 
rent  opinions  as  to  the  public  h.ipplness,  derived  from  ureater  or  less  por- 
tions  of  the  forms  of  monarchy,  aristocracy  or  democracy  ;  but  to  hold  the 
principle  of  corruption  for  a  syj^tem  (and  corruption  is  only  a  harsh  word 
for  the  influence  of  patronage),  is  to  undermine  the  virtuous  valour,  ener¬ 
gy  and  resources  of  a  people,  be  it  either  in  :i  monarchy,  aristociacv  or 
democracy;  and  to  turn  aside  the  minds  of  men  from  all  noble  desires  to 
the  defenceless  one  of  accumulating  indindual  property.' 

Advcrliim  to  the  decliiu'  of  the  "rnikish  t;(>vcriniu’nt ,hc  asks; 

‘  Hut  arc  tlie  other  states  of  Imropc  in  a  mucli  better  situation  ns  (o  the 
selection  for  employment  ?  Can  the  respective  ministers  al\<.  ays  fix  upon 
particular  in.sti  ument'i  for  particular  ends:  Can  tlicy  shut  their  eyes  to  birth, 
lel.itionship,  connection,  and  influence,  cither  in  the  choice  ot  negiuia- 
tors,  or  the  governors  of  provinces,  or  any  other  employments?  If  not ; 
\vh\  ridiiule  the  1  uikisli  purse .  ?  One  species  of  influence  is  no  better 
»han  another,  unless  it  Lk:  the  influence  of  merit  and  talents.' 


I  laving  thus  far  atiiMidfd  to  om*  author's  ideas  on  Kuropean 
sul)i(‘rts,  w«‘  must  now  follow  him  to  Imlia,  where,  as  before, 
wt*  shall  fmd  him  gemuallv  intelligent  on  militjiry  affairs,  hut 
woefully  rash  and  siiort-sighleil  m  matters  of  poliev  and  go. 
vernment. 


Oik*,  oftiie  l'u>t  ))rinei|di's  k liieli  he  lays  down,  and  which 


he  aec()m|)anies  with  a  variety  of  detaiC-,  is,  that  regiments 
oiK'esent  to  India,  shoiilii  not  hi;  wiiiidrawii  ;  as  they  grt  ac- 
ijnainted  w.th  the  manners  of  the  natives,  and  thus  lK*eome  much 


more 

rived 


agre(‘ahle  to  them,  than  r(‘giments  whudi  are  newlv  ar- 
:  “  I  hav<‘  seen,"  savs  he*,  “  the  inhabitants  of  our  old 


garrisons  ('ome  out  to  me.*i  old  Knrojaean  regiments  with  eor- 
dialily  and  joy,  uj)on  tlu'ir  return  from  camp,  and  iijion  their 
arrival  in  eamp,  I  have  the  se.»povs  wait  their  ajaproarb, 

aiul  distingni>fi  the  reginiem  hv  the  name  of  tin*  naii'eiown  it 
Iiatl  long  garrisom  il,  and  the  siddiers  express  tlu*  smic  joy  at 
meeting  tlu*irold  ('ompanions  among  the  seapoys."  Tlu*  won¬ 
der  in(U*ed  i  ,  not  so  mneli  that  any  iniel  njeiu  olHcer  sliould 

recoimin  lui  no  oln  ions  uiul  useful  an  arrangemi'ni,  as  that  it  is 
•  •  •  1  ^  ^ 
an  ae.\  iri  ulneli  n*  ih  m  eds  lo  Ik*  liiVtui. 

Sir  ( *ev>!‘.,e  t hinUs  it  i>.  peift'eilv  iinnee(*SNary  to  defend  the 
jnstl.i'or  .;il  our  proet'i  tiings  in  India,  'riiai  is  a  considera¬ 
tion,  wliieh,  in  >i..te  affairs,  apjieais  to  him  to  he  rather  niis- 
plaeed.  ‘*  Il  i>  line,"  Ik*  Nays,  (p.  36'J.)  “that  political  mo- 
rainy  i  mnot  he  t*stimate4l  iiv  tin*  inleN  of  private  lile  he 
lidienleN  tin*  niies  of  Pntlendorf  and  \’aitcl  ;  and  the  debates 
about  the  aiiack  on  C  openhagen,  he  pronounees  idle,  and 
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iiiiworthv  to  occMipy  the  attention  of  reasonable  people,  (pp. 
181,  l^<-' )  l»i  h»ct,  he  very  plainly  deelaivs,  that  oiir  wnole 
career  i.i  In.lia  has  he  ‘u  a  train  of  inJnsiKa',  etjnaily  violent 
ami  selli'ih  withtliar  of  lh)na[)arte;in  Kurope. 

•  1  ht*  motiTc  which  fl’-st  engaged  the  Sepoy  in  our  ssmcc,  was,  lha 
ve  rec  ived  our  lands  officially  from  the  reigning  Sovereigns  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  became  their  milit  ry  vassals ;  in  plain  English,  according  to  the 
forms  of  India,  we  took  tKe  bounty  and  enlisted.  In  the  same  manner  as  tlie 
Swiss  cantons  in  alliance  with  France.  The  diminution,  therefore,  of  the 
wealth,  dignity,  and  pow’er  ot  those  IMnccs  unavoidably  carries  with 
it  some  suspicion  that  we,  as  soldiers,  have  not  been  perfectly  true  to  our 
s.ilt,  and  not  the  acq  Msitlon  of  fifty  million  ol  subjects  ;  for  the  right  of  con¬ 
quest,  or  the  title  oi  the  great  sword,  is  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  Asia, 
and  every  wlicre  respected  as  the  manifest  declantion  of  destiny  or  the  will 
of  God.  And  though  it  is  true  that  polit'eal  morality  cannot  be  estimated 
by  the  rules  of  private  life,  and  that  if  these  circumstances  have  all,  more 
01  le  s,  risen  from  an  unavoitlable  political  necessity  in  the  preset vition  of 
our  own  pow'er,  yet  the  effect  cannot  be  generally  pleasing  either  to  the 
Princes  or  their  subjects,  suffering  under  our  assumption  of  territory,  or  in¬ 
viting  to  other  chieftains  to  embrace  our  protection  and  alliance;  tne  mo  le 
and  manner  in  which  these  events  have  been  brou  dit  a';0'at,  in  some  p.irtj 
of  India,  carrying  with  it  the  appearance  that  our  alliance  leads  to  a  regu¬ 
lar  descent  from  dignity  and  powei  ;  as,  I  bidiev'*,  it  is  not  above  five  and 
thiit  years  that  the  Ameer  Ul  Omrah,  son  of  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic, 
commanded  the  army  at  the  siege  of  'Panjour  ;  in  subsequent  ye.irs  he  com¬ 
manded  only  the  cavalry  ;  some  years  afterwards,  it  was  found  this  cavalry 
w'ere  defective  in  discipline,  though  mostly  commanded  by  liiitish  officers, 
and  It  WM,  thought  adviseable  to  tike  the  whole  into  our  legulur  service. 
It  was  subsequently  found,that  in  time  ofwar  we  could  place  no  reliance  up¬ 
on  the  Nabobs,  governors  of  districts,  either  for  military  defence  or  for 
sup  tlies  of  provision  for  the  annv,  it  was  therefore  thought  adviseable  that 
during  war  t!ie  Nabob  should  makeover  the  jurisdiction  of  tiic  country,  or 
paiticul.ir  pails  of  it,  wdiicli  were  restored  to  him  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  ; 
and  subsequently  it  was  discovereil,  that  even  in  time  of  p.*ace  the  Nabob 
was  greatly  imposed  upon,  and  the  country  ill  goveincd,  and  that  it  would 
therefore  be  ailviseable  to  propose  to  his  I  lighness  the  acceptance  of  a  pen- 
«ion  gre.iter  in  .miount  tlian  his  mode  of  government  had  been  ever  able  to 
procure  for  Ins  own  use. 

‘  A  similar  declension  in  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  Rajah  of  Tan- 
jour  and  other  chieftains  liave  taken  place;  but  it  would  certainly  be  unjust 
to  attribute  these  events  to  the  act  of  any  particular  (Joveinor  or  govern¬ 
ment  in  India,  since  the  transaction  has  been  moving  for  a  number  of  years, 
in  regular  progression.*  pp.  352 — 35 1. 

No(vvitlist;in(iing  this,  however,  Sir  George  thinks  we 
oii;!hi  to  proceed  in  the  same  track,  d’lic  <great  secret  for  rc- 
tainiiHg  the  (loiniinon  of  India,  is,  .in  his  opinion,  to  provide 
cniployniciit  for  the  military  castes,  whose  sole  occupation  is 
arms.  To  a  certain  extent,  there  is  justice  in  the  ohserva- 
tiou  ;  but,  with  all  the  general’s  contempt  for  speculation,  this 
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U  rather  a  spcciilalivc  remark,  than  one  diawn  from  ohser* 
vation  or  experience  ;  fi>r,  in  fact,  professions  in  India  are 
now  in  no  slight  degree  confounded.  Thi*rc  are  many  Brah¬ 
mans  serving  in  our  armies  as  sepoys.  It  is  asserted  by  Mr. 
Forster,  that  the  pure  military  caste  is  extinct  in  many  parts  of 
India.  Dr.  Buchatian,  in  his  recent  instructive  Travels  in  the 
IMvkorc,  informs  us  (vol.  1.  p.  that  the  military  caste,  the 

Kshatriyas,  are  consitiered  by  all  the  Brahmins  in  the  south, 
ns  having  been  there,  for  many  centuries,  (juite  extinct.*’ 
lie  tells  us  fnrtiier,  (pp.  318,  319.)  that  soldiers  are  former! 
of  all  tin*  (MVerent  castes,  not  even  excepting  the  Sudras,  or 
lowest  of  all  ;  that  in  the  Balapura  districts,  the  Sudras  formed 
t  regular  part  of  the  luuive  foot  militia,  and  the  Brahmans 
themselves,  with  all  their  intluence  and  all  their  pride,  eii. 
gage  currentlv  in  every  occupation,  except  such  as  are.  held 
in  a  remarkable  degree  impure  and  polluting.  “  The  greater 
part  of  the  Brahmins”  says  Dr.  B.  (pp.  18,  19.)  “  in  the 
lower  Carnatic,  follow  secular  jirofessions.  'I'hev  almost  en¬ 
tirely  fdl  tin*  dillerent  ofHces  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
and  administration  of  justice  *,  and  they  are  exclusively  em¬ 
ployed  a>  llircaras,  that  is,  guides  or  messengers,  and  as  tho 
keejiers  of  inns  or  choultries.  Much  of  the  land  i^  rented  by 
them.”  In  thus  giving  us  theory  for  experience,  Sh*  (George 
has  committed  no  unusual  mistake  ;  for  when  things  arc  fairly 
examined,  it  almost  always  appears  that  the  matter  of  fact 
men  are  the  mo>t  vociferous  hawkers  of  hypothesis  ;  and  in 
place  of  facts,  give  us  nothing  hut  old  theories,  or  vulgar  pvc* 
jinliees.  One  thing  these  gentlemen  should  duly  consider, 
that  it  re<piire>  a  real  philosopher  to  he  a  man  of  experience. 

Another  point  in  which  Sir  Vt.  B.  begins  right  and  ends 
wrong,  is  the  respect  due  to  the  customs  and  prejudices  of 
the  nation,  d  hey  are  a  people,  he  tells  ns,  who  will  hear  any 
thing  except  contradiction  or  opposition  to  theu*  manners  and 
institutions  ;  ami  he  depn'cates  with  great  earnestness  all  vio¬ 
lence  to  their  feelings  on  these  suhjeets.  W’e  greativ  ap¬ 
plaud  this  solieitnde:  all  vio'enee  to  tlie  feelings  of  a  people 
on  the  score  of  their  national  ensioms  and  manners,  is  so 
replete  with  ignorance  and  folly,  that  we  should  have  thought 
any  warning  on  this  head  absolutely  unnecessary,  had  not 
the  recent  transactions  at  Vellore  corrected  this  overweening 
4‘Ntimate  of  the  under>tanding  of  onr  commanders  in  the 
15ut  when  Sir  Cieorgo  proceeds  to  arraign  all  attempts  at  im¬ 
proving  in  any  n-spect  the  poor  Hindus,  lie  again  demon¬ 
strates  the  great  superiority  in  force  of  Ins  pre]ndiccs  over 
Ills  common  Ncnse.  I. cl  him  not  confound  tlie  follies  of  a 
Ilian  who  wains  by  Jotec  to  reform  tbcm  in  the  matter  of 
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t  - ucics,  vviili  tlu*  vi(‘\v<;  of  him  who  would,  by  prrsuask))!  vi\onsi^ 
r  torm  them  in  tin*  |iriuciplrs  ol  their  moral  and  religious  prac^* 
who  would  render  them  a  more  enlighleneu,  a  more 
i  t>py»  more  useful  people,  more  valiuihle  subjeels,. 

•r/ re  profitable  as>ociates  in  government,  in  comment,  in 
^  r,  and  in  peace,  in  all  tlic  relation'!  in  short  of  political  ami 
id  life.  It  i'i  <>f  the  very  essctice  of  ibis  undertaking,  that 
i  udiouldhe  carried  on  with  eaution,  that  the  natives  should 
rover  be  addressed  in  a  style  to  alarm  them;  hut  that  w« 
hoiiM  he  at  jiains  to  hinder  the  lulvantages  of  onr  civilization, 

,  I  our  arts,  our  sciences,  our  govcrnmeti^,  and  above  all  of 
‘^/rur  religion,  from  reaching  them,  is  one  of  Uie  most  atroei- 
•us propositions  that  ever  was  compoiiiuL‘d  of  ignorance  anti 
(ishness.  No  niati  who  is  not  very  ignorant  h»)th  of  human 
itare,  and  of  tlie  history  of  society,  can  helieve  in  the  in- 
•.iociblc  siahdity  of  llu!  Hindu  imtiiut’uins.  They  have  re- 
dncvl  so  long  invariable,  solely  because  the  people  have 
j^^iiaincd  so  long  shutout  from  intercourse  with  others  more 
r  ivanced  iii  civilization  than  themselves,  'riiero  is  nothing  • 
.nchangeablc  in  hmnan  manners  and  institutiiins,  which  is 
;ot  founded  on  the  unchangeable  laws  of  human  nature. 

:  What  folly  to  tell  us  that  the  Hindu  maimers  and  institutions 

I  are  unchangeable,  when  all  the  world  knows  what  changes 
Hgvptiafis  underwent,  whose  manners  and  institutions  sf> 

.  rikiu'^ly  resembled  those  of  the  Hindus.  Hut  we  say  again, 
it  it  ii  only  meant  that  no  precipitance  should  be  used  in 
cr>tninunicating  our  improvements,  that  no  violence  should 
be  done  to  their  foldings,  that  we  should  never  take  a  step, 
'vithout  being  wvll  assured  that  tliey  are  reaily  to  follow  us, 
ithen  we  are  agreed.  For  these  precautions  arc  the  veiy  soul 
l^t  every  rjiional  and  Christian  plan  of  reform.  Hut  the  Hin- 
jflasare  already  a  ehangial  people.  The  mixture  with  them  for 
a  lew  centuries  of  the  Moguls,  a  peojile  even  less  civilized 
jthan  themselves,  has  produced  the  deepest  alterations,  and 
jW'vn  the  Seed  of  many  more.  Whole  nations  of  them  have 
jt'mbrarcd  the  Mahometan  religion  :  the  Cashmirians,  for  in- 
h’anco,  among  w  hom  Hrahmaiiisin  is  even  supposed  to  have 
|<;ri5;inated.  A  change  is  inevitable;  it  is  infinitely  important 
it  should  be  for  t!ie  better,  that  the  best  patterns  of 
Hlidihh  character  should  l>e  exhibited,  instead  of  the  worst 
j^t^vtiibively  ;  and  tfiat  if  Brahmanism  decay,  as  it  does  and 
g|4v»nrcdlv  will,  a  loyal  and  virtuous  creed  slioiild  be  substi- 
Htated,  the  creed  of  ('liristianity,  instead  of  deism  and  licen- 

H  f^eorge  is  of  opinion,  that  in  India,  as  everywhere  else, 
Mtbe  great  thing  wanted  is  pieniy  of  soldiers;  and  in  order  to 
rai  roviii^  tuod  for  tiieir  maintenance,  he  thinks  the  civil  csisi. 
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blislunt'‘nt  .sIkmiU  be  irroatlv  retlucod,  and  ilit*  soldiers  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  colleciln:^  tlu*  revenue.  In  ivj^ard  lo  tlic  Iasi  pnrti- 
i.nlar,  we  are  pretty  inneli  of  his  opinion;  tor  there  is  no 
reason  to  supoosc  that  ilu‘  inilitaiy  would  not  Uc  as  lenient, 
as  r.iiihrol,  and  as  inielllj^ent  eolica  tors,  the  civil  servants 
ot  the  Oomp.nnv  ;  we  believe  that  experic’ *0,  wiierever  tiicy 
have  been  tried,  rather  proves  tht'ir  superiority,  and  a  pro- 
dij^ioiis  expence  inii^lit  thus  undoubtedly  bo  saved. 

(>nr  author  has  also  tbrined,  as  it  appears  to  \is,  very  just 
ideas  li'sneciiin*^  the  source  of  our  dantrers  from  the  native 
powers.  It  is  not,  he  .savs,  by  acloptinuj  the  Kuro[)ean  modes 
of  warf.nv,  atid  ineelinj^  us  iti  the  fudd,  tliat  they  can  hope  to 
prevail  a-j^ainst  us.  Here  attain,  tin*  wonder  is,  not  so  inueli 
that  Sir  (botye  shouhl  tell  ns  tiie  trntit,  as  that  for  such 
obvious  j)onrs,  we,  sluiuld  stand  in  lu'ed  of  his  instructions. 
It  is  impossible  the  native  po\\ers  can  by  any  means,  and  even 
bv  the  utiuo^t  ellbi  !s  of  our  Kuropean  etiemie^,  obtain  that  com¬ 
pute  system  of  inti*llii,enl  and  i*  ipah!e  ollii'ers,  eoniplete  tronv 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  winch  is  absolutidv  n 'cessarv  to 
enalde.  an  armv  to  act  in  a  compact  body,  an  I  to  sustain  die 
shock  of  iv  iiular  war.  W  ere  tliey  to  adhere  to  their  old  sys¬ 
tem,  of  covering;  the.  country  by  their  active  cavalry,  of  ho¬ 
vering  al)«)ut  onr  luxivy  marches,  sm  rontnbii^  onr  armies  on 
all  sides,  perpetually  haras''in«^  them,  cutting  olV  their  de¬ 
tached  parlies,  ilk'ir  intellij^enec'  atid  provisions,  tliey  would 
be  much  more  formidable  ;  and  Sir  Cieori;e  is  of  opinion,  that 
had  'Tippoo  per>eveied  in  this  svstem,  instead  of  trusting  to 
his  regular  ai\ny,  and  shutting  himseif  up  in  a  fortress,  we 
shouhl  never  have  subdued  him. 

Sir  (ieorge*  disclaims  all  responsibility  <m  the  score  of  style, 
thinking  it  a  maittu*  of  perfect  iiidilVereiiCi'  in  what  style  a* 
sohlier  wriu‘s.  It  indeed,  only  bv  elianee  that  be.  seems 
to  writ(‘  grammatieallv  ;  and  tb  •  book  is  abmulantly  studded 
with  sueli  lieaiities  as  the  following  :  “  Another  (nnirs  out) 
tliat  the  coiimi.imiing  otbeer  in  a  district  has  no  autiiority  in 
that  district,  and  tliat  Iiini  and  his  soldiers  are  amenable  to 
the  ci\ il  judge,"  p.  4'20  ;  “  eirenmstaiices  which  rendered 
our  policy  ilu*  ritheule  of  I\iri'i,"  p.  4J1  ;  “  It  may  from  that 
cireiimstaiiei*  I>i‘  calculated  /hr  (Iisii(h'(in/tJ:Ses  to  which  our 
navy  is  expoNtnl,"  p.  in';.  Idle  reader  will  find  it  easy  to 
niuh ij>ly  t*\amples. 

Art.  VI.  ALmiirs  rj"  the  Jffe  of  Isaac  l^enin^ton^  to  which  is  added  a 
Review  of  his  Writings,  by  .loseph  Guincy  beran.  pp.  ‘280.  Price 
4s.  Kb,  Win.  i  hillips.  1807. 

M'b  llumo  inibrms  ns  that  the  state  of  Religion,  in  the  time 
cd  the  commonwealth,  “  is  surely  the  most  curious 
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spectacle  presenteil  l)y  any  liistnry,  aiul  llie  most  instrnctivc 
as  wt‘11  as  enloruiininp;  to  a  philosophical  mind.'’  He  mtered 
this  sentinumt  in  the  lamons  l.ncri'iian  tt'inplo,  from  which 
he  looked  down  with  dtdij^hifnl  sell  complacency  and  inetVuhle 
coiitcui|)t  on  the  hesotted  mnlliiude  helow. 

Edita  doclrina  sapientiim  icmpl.i  screna. 

l^cspiccre  unde  queas  alios,  passimqiie  videre 

Errare,  aique  \ia>n  palantcs  quanere  vitx.  l.ucrctius  P.  II. 


\\V  envv  not  the  Scotchman  ciihtM*  his  principles  or  his  iVeU 
who  could  sec  nolhin«j:  to  admire  in  the  hrig’ntest  dis- 
plav  ot  rtdigions  excellence;  hnl  t’onnd  much  matter  for 
rulicnh*  and  illnatured  pastime  in  the  nnconth  exterior  hy 
wliich  that  exct  llence  w;-s  sonueimes  cloaked.  It  is  theiinty 
of  cverv  honour;djle  man,  who  wishes  justly  to  appreciate  the 
characters  of  others,  to  investigate,  fairly  their  motives  and 
springs  of  actioii  ;  and  to  gnani  his  mind  agaiitst  the  preju- 
<lice  which  is  too  apt  to  he  inspired  hy  nnconrlliness  of  man- 
n(‘r,  meann(‘ss  of  appearance,  and  ridiculous  phraseology* 
More  of  real  henevolence  and  active  kindness  is  sometimes 
f(»uiid  under  the  aukward  form  and  rustic  hehavionr  of  a  cot- 
tag('r,  than  tin'  most  accomplished  courti«*r  possesses.  And  an 
exalted  princple  of  genuine  piety  not  unfretpiently  elevates 
the  soul  of  him,  who  has  no  pretensions  to  philosophv,  and 
whose  person,  language,  garh,  and  manner,  are  calculated  to 


excite  ridu  ide  aiul  even  disgust. 

A  promitw'ut  character  of  the  age  to  which  Hume's  ohser- 
ration  refers,  is  here  presented  to  the  public  ii^  the  nu'inoirs 
o(  Kaac  IVnington.  Howas  horn  of  a  good  familv,  at)d  heir 
to  a  plentiful  fortune.  His  natural  abilities,  which  were  c*onsi- 
derahle,  were  cultivated  and  improved  by  a  liln  ral  education. 
11  is  mind  was  im])ressed  from  his  earliest  cltildhood  with  the 
importance  of  religion  ;*  hut  amid  the  numerous  d(‘notninations 
int  i  winch  the  protestattts  of  this  country  wcr<*  then  diviiled, 
he  conld  find  noiu*  w  hich  exact Iv  accorded  witli  his  views,  and 
to  which  he  conld  unite  himselt  wiili  pinfcct  satisfaction.  At 
h’tigth,  after  much  fluctuation  of  opinion,  during  a  conrst*  of 
fifty ycais,  he  joined  the  socictv  ol  Friends,  and  hy  his  writ- 
mg^,  his  preaching,  and  his  cxcm|)larv  patience  under  severe 
persecution,  gave' strong  support  to  their  cause.  To  review 
the  iiistorv  of  a  man  who  hail  so  large  a  shar<'  in  the  proceed- 
mi:r.  of  an  infant  society  w  hich  has  since  riseii  to  stability  and 

‘at  mnlliuides  of  the 
hilt  especially  to  the 
l^takois  themselves.  T  here  is,  too,  in  the  character  of  Pen- 

mgton,  an  asseinhiage  of  Christian  virtues  which  cannot 
bin  f)p 

contemplated  w’ith  admiration  and  delight.  We  must 


‘mpnrta.iicc,  and  still  eomprehends  gri 
I  bristian  world,  is  interi‘stintr  to  all. 
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blialiinont  .sIjchiKI  hi*  moatlv  rcclucod,  aivl  ilit*  soldiers  he  em¬ 
ployed  Id  collecilntx  tlu*  revenue.  In  ivj^ard  tf)  the  Iasi  p:irii- 
cidar,  we  are  pret»v  dddIi  ot  his  opinion;  tor  then*  is  no 
reason  Xa  Mip  )(»se  that  ihe  inilitarv  would  not  I>e  as  Iciieni, 
as  l.iiihi’id,  and  as  inielh^ent  eoliectors,  as  ihc  civil  servants 
ot  the  (hmipanv  ;  we  believe  that  experie'»  *0,  wiierever  llicv 
have  heen  tried,  rather  proves  their  siiperioritv,  and  a  pro. 
digions  oxpcnce  miirlit  thus  undouhtediv  ho  saved. 

<  >nr  author  has  also  torined,  as  it  appears  to  ns,  verv  just 
ideas  res'oeetiinx  the  source  <)f  our  dant^i'is  troin  the  native 
powers,  li  i>  not,  he  says,  !)v  adoptinij;  the  Kuro[)ean  unuies 
ol  wartare,  and  nu  elino;  ns  in  the  field,  that  they  can  hope  to 
prevail  against  ns.  Here  ai^ain,  tin*  wonder  is,  not  so  much 
that  Sir  (  leor^e  should  tell  ns  tiie  trnt!»,  as  that  for  such 
<)hvious  pours,  we  should  stand  in  lu'ed  ot*  his  instructions. 
It  is  iinpossihh*  the  native  jiowcrs  can  by  any  means,  and  even 
hy  the  ntmo  t  elVorts  ol’onr  Kuroj)ean  enemie'^,  obtain  that  com¬ 
plete  system  of  intellli,enl  and  e-ipabie  olfu'ei.s,  eonipli*te  iVom 
the  hi;»hest  to  the  lowest,  winch  is  absolutely  n 'cessarv*  to 
<‘nahlc  an  army  to  act  in  a  <*ompact  body,  an  I  to  sustain  the 
shock  ot  i\*^ular  war.  \W're  they  to  adhere  to  lht‘ir  old  sys¬ 
tem,  of  coverim^  the.  country  hy  their  active  cavalrv,  of  ho. 
verin^  aiiont  onr  luaivy  marelies,  siirromuhn”;  onr  armies  on 
all  sides,  pi‘rpetnally  haras''inL^  them,  enltin^  otV  their  de- 
taehed  parlies,  their  inlelli^enei'  and  provisions,  they  would 
1)0  mneh  molt'  tormidahle  ;  and  Sir  Cieoi^e  is  of  opinion,  that 
hail  d'ippoo  persevered  in  this  system,  instead  oi  trusting  to 
his  r<’gn!ar  ar.ny,  and  shiitiing  liimsi'if  np  in  a  foriress,  we 
shonlil  iu*vi‘r  have  siihihied  him. 

Sir  C^’orgi*  ilisclaims  all  responsibility  on  the  .score  of  style, 
thinking  it  a  mailer  of  piTlect  iiidilVereni'e  in  what  style  a 
.soldier  wiiti*s.  It  i-,  indeed,  only  hy  eh.anee  that  he  .sv'cms 
to  write  grammatically  ;  and  tiie  l)ook  is  ahnndantlv  studded 
with  sneh  lieauties  as  the  lollouing  :  “  Another  (nuirs  out) 
that  the  coiniii. Hiding  olheer  in  a  district  has  no  authority  in 
that  ilistrict,  and  tint  him  and  his  .soldiers  are  amenable  to 
the  ci\ il  judge, "  p.  4'20  ;  “  circumstances  which  /i./.v  rendered 
our  policy  ihe  ridicule  of  Paris,"  p.  4J1  ;  “  It  may  from  that 
cirenmstaiici*  l)e  calculated  /hr  (lisii(/vtniftJ:Ses  to  which  our 
navy  is  exposed,"  p.  P'T.  riii*  reader  will  find  it  easy  to 
innh iply  ex.imples. 

Art.  \d.  Af^mvirs  rj"  the  J/ife  of  Isaac  i^eninj^ton^  to  which  is  added  a 
Krvlow  o*  his  Writings,  hy  .losej)h  Guincy  heran.  pp.  ‘280.  Price 
4s.  Khs.  Wiu.  i  hillips.  1S07. 

M'^  Hume  informs  ns  that  the  state  of  Religion,  in  the  time 
ot  the  commonwealth,  “  is  surely  the  most  curious 
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^nectnclc  presented  l>y  any  history,  and  llie  most  instructive 
as  well  as  enloriaining  to  a  philosophical  mind."  He.  uitercil 
this  sentiment  in  the  famous  l.iieretiau  temple,  from  which 
he  looked  down  with  delightful  self  complacency  and  inetVuhle 
contempt  on  the  hesotted  multitude  helow. 

Edita  doctrina  sapientiim  icmpla  screna. 

Ocspiccrc  unde  queas  alios,  p.issimqiie  videre 

Errare,  atque  \iain  palantcs  qua'iere  vitx.  Lucretius  P.  II. 

\\V  envy  not  the  Scotchman  eiilier  his  principles  or  his  leel- 
iags,  who  could  sec  nothing  to  admire  in  the  hrig’.iiest  dis¬ 
play  of  religions  e.xeellenee;  hut  tound  much  matter  lor 
inlicnli*  and  illnatiired  pastime  in  the  iincoiith  exterior  hy 
which  that  t*NCclU'nce  wrs  somcLmies  cloaked.  It  is  theiiiity 
of  every  honoiirahle  man,  who  wishes  jiislly  to  appreciate  the. 
characters  of  others,  to  investigate,  fairly  their  motives  and 
springs  of  action  ;  and  to  giianl  his  mind  against  the  preju- 
<liei*  which  is  too  apt  to  he  inspired  hy  iinconrtliness  ol  man¬ 
ner,  meaniu‘ss  of  appear.mce,  and  ridiculous  phraseology. 
More  of  real  henevolenee  and  active  kindness  is  sometimes 
found  uiulor  the  aukward  form  and  rustic  hchaviour  ol  a  cot- 
tag(‘r,  than  tin*  nu>sL  accomplished  courtier  possesses.  And  an 
cxiiltevl  priiuple  of  genuine  piety  not  iinlrecpicntly  elevates 
liu*  soul  of  him,  who  has  no  pretensions  to  pliilosophy,  and 
wliose  pi'ison,  language,  gaih,  anil  manner,  are  ealciilateil  to 
excite  ridicule  and  even  disgust. 

A  promiiwMit  character  oi  the  age  to  which  Hume's  ohser- 
vatiou  r(*fers,  is  here  presented  to  the  puhlie  in  the  memoirs 
of  Isaac  Wellington.  H  i  was  horn  of  a  good  family,  and  heir 
to  a  plentiful  fortune.  His  natural  abilities,  which  were  consi- 
(icrahle,  were  cultivated  and  improved  hy  a  liberal  education, 
llis  iiiind  was  im])ressed  from  his  earliest  chililhood  with  the 
iuiportance  of  religion  ;‘hiit  amid  the  numerous  (((‘nominations 
iiii  »  winch  the  proicstants  ol  this  eonniry  wer<*  tlM*n  divided, 
he  could  find  none  which  exactly  aci’ordi'd  with  his  views,  and 
to  which  he  could  unite  himselt  wiih  peiteet  satisfaction.  At 
h'ugih,  after  niiicli  Ihictiiation  ol  opinion,  during  a  coiirsi*  ol 
fifiyycais,  lie  joined  the  society  ol  Friends,  ami  hy  his  writ- 
•ttgb,"  his  preaching,  and  his  cxcinplary  paticnci.*  under  severe 
piTseciiiion,  gave' strong  support  to  tlu*ir  cause.  I  o  review 
the  history  of  a  man  who  had  so  large,  a  shari*  in  tlieprocced- 
uigr.  ot  an  infant  society  w  hich  has  sini'e  risen  to  stahilily  ami 
‘•uportance,  and  still  comprciieiuls  great  imiltiludes  ot  the 
I  hrisiian  world,  is  interesting  to  all,  hut  especially  to  the 
Huakers  thcmsi*! ves,  ’^I  herc  is,  too,  in  the  character  ol  Pen- 
itigton,  an  assemblage  ol  Christian  virtues  which  cannot 
hii!  ho  contemplated  w  ith  admiration  and  delight.  We  niiisf 
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linwe^rr  iippri:^^  our  readers,  that  his  pietv  appears  in  the  p- 
cosliinie  ot'  the  in  which  he  lived.  A  fid  the  precision  | 

of  tlioii^ht  and  lan^naj^e  so  tanuliar  to  modern  ears  has  ren-  I 

dered  them  intolor-nt  of  a  loose  and  metaphorical  stvle;  or  I 
ifadelicacv  of  cnliivated  taste  has  made  them  fastidious  of  an-  1 
liqiK*  and  gothic  plnaseoloj^y ,  the  present  work,  which  abounds  £ 
in  citations  from  the  writings  of  Penin^um  and  his  wife,  ii 
would  hit  read  with  little  advantage.  Pmt  if,  careless  of  the  ? 
ionn  which  religion  sfunelimos  assumes,  they  r'an  estimate  her  ! 
intrinsic  worth  hcneath  a  forl>idding  aiul  repulsive  appearance; 
if  disregarding  or  despising  il,e  rtdinemenis  and  elegancies  of  M 
language  thc\  can  penetrate  tiiroiigli  llm  |)ci  verting  medium  ^ 
of  ohscniv,  amlfigimiis,  aiul  nuMiitaiile  expressions,  to  the  p 
Mihiinii*  principles  and  U’ciings  w liieh  dictated  lliem,  these  | 
mi'inoirs  may  he  recommended  to  their  attention.  f 

d  he  singular  dialect  w  hich  Penington  eommonlv  employs,  T 
does  not  seem  at  all  to  arise  iroma  natural  incapacity  of  dis¬ 
cerning  excel lencees  and  defects  in  language  ;  nor  jirinci- 
j. ally  from  imagining  ihat  the  intrinsic  inerit  f)f  the  thought  '  ^ 
would  atone  tor  the  nieanne5>of  the  vehicle  in  which  it  is  con- 
veyed;  Imt  from  a  notion  that  scriptural  expressions  ought  to  he 
preU'rrt  cl  to  all  others,  a«lopted  on  all  occasions,  and  crowded  j 
together  in  emlless  variety  ;  a  sort  of  Masoretie  doctrine,  which  I 
teaches  that  the  points  and  leiicrs  of  the  inspired  writings,  areas  j 
sacred  as  the  tnnhs  wiiieh  they  eommnnieate.  W’e  wish  most  \V 

iarnesily  this  error  had  ceased  with  tlit*  protectorship,  and  I 

(iid  not  still  eoniiiuie  to  feed  and  strengthen  the  jirejuuicts  of 
the  su|H‘rfieial  observer,  and  multiply  the  jeers  of  the  scorner. 

1  he  style  of  the  biograplier  is  the  very  n*verse  of  that 
rmploycil  l>y  the  siibjeet  of  these  mem(*irs.  'Plie  latter  re-  ^ 
minds  us  of  the  original  (^uakc'r  intlamed  to  a  hi^h  pitch  of  ^ 

ernluisia>m,  and  ovcrtlowin;;  with  the  i*hullitions  of  an  ardent  « 

and  irit\gular  pii*ty:  the  former  shew s  ns  the  modern  Friend,  ] 

more  remarkaUle  for  coolness  and  retli*xion,  and  whose  feel¬ 
ings  are  ehr.stened  by  the  sohin*  certainly  of  seri|)tural  truth.  ^ 
Mr.  luwan's  style  is  neat,  plain,  and  juTspieuous.  W'ithout  ^ 
any  o>'lentations  <lisplay  of  his  (uvn  talents,  he  will  not  he 
snspeelt'd  of  seekimj:  praise  for  himself  in  high  wrought  • 
panegyrics  on  aiudher.  lie  relates,  with  simplicity  and  cor¬ 
rectness,  the  striking  passages  t)f  the  life  which  he  'mleiuls  to 
t'xhihii  ;  and  is  anxious  to  diie('l  his  reader's  attention  to  the 
jirogress  of  opinion  and  the  causes  from  which  it  arose;  judg¬ 
ing  wisely,  that  ilu*  t!i*veIopement  and  formation  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  is  a  more  interesting  obji‘et  of  contemplation  than 
the  everv-ilny  events  which  happmi  to  all  descriptions  of  men. 
*l'hat  our  readers  may  be  better  able  to  ap]>reciatc  the  viiiuoi 
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of  Ponincrtoii,  we  shall  lay  before  them  a  few  extracts  from 
the  volume. 

We  were  mucli  pleased  with  the  amiable  moleration  dis¬ 
played  in  the  following  passage,  in  apolitical  work  wriiteti 
when  the  minds  of  men  were  very  higiily  exeitcNl  with  a  spirit  of 
party  rage.  I'hc  reader  will  alst>  observe,  that  it  is  ixrt  disfi¬ 
gured  w  ith  the  barbarous  phraseology  w  hicii  we  have  censured 
in  his  religious  writings. 

*  I  should  have  expressed,'  says  he,  ‘  ill  will  to  none,  but  only  have  ut* 
t<*ri\l  that  deep  affection  that  was  then  in  me,  towards  the  soldering  iind 
hfiling  the  distempers  of  such  spirits  as  are  made  more  miserable  by  their 
own  discontents,  than  they  could  be  by  any  thing  else  that  can,  in  proba¬ 
bility,  befall  them’ — ‘  There  aft*  one  sort  of  men  whom  I  should  more 
rfpecially  have, applied  myself  unto  ;  who  are  wondcrous  eager  after  mak¬ 
ing  the  nation  happy ;  whose  spirits  can  be  no  ways  satisfied  till  they  see 
the  attainment  of  that  universal  freedom,  and  the  flowing  forth  of  that 
cniversal,  speedy  justice,  which  is  easy  to  be  desired,  but  hard  to  bemes 
with.’  p.  3. 

One  cause  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  sects  of  Christians 
which  lie  was  acquainted  with,  in  his  younger  days,  is  c\- 
p^e^>Ld  in  the  following  manner. 

*  But  my  soul  was  not  satisfied  with  what  I  met  with,  nor  indeed  coidd 
l)r,  there  being  further  quickenings  and  pressings  in  my  spirit,  after  a 
more  full,  certiiln,  and  satisfactory  knowledge ;  even  after  the  sense,  sight* 
and  enjoyment  of  God,  as  was  testified  in  the  scriptures  to  have  been 
frit  and  enjoyed  in  the  former  times  :  for  1  saw  plainly  that  there  was  a 
stop  of  the  streams,  and  a  great  falling  slioit  of  the  power,  life,  and  glory, 
which  they  partook  of.  We  had  not  so  the  Spirit,  nor  were  so  in  the 
fiith,  nor  did  so  walk  and  live  in  God,  as  they  did.  They  were  come  to 
Mount  Sion,  and  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  &c.  which  we  bad  luudiy  so 
much  as  the  literal  knowledge  or  apprehension  what  they  were.  So  that 
I  saw  the  whole  course  of  religion  among  us  was,  for  the  most  part,  but  a 
t  Jk,  to  what  they  fidt,  enjoyed,  possessed,  and  lived  in*’  p.  15. 

c  shall  conclude  these  extracts  with  an  admirable  iu- 
staiic*'  of  meekness,  patience,  forgiveness,  and  an  exercise  of 
aiieciiou  towards  an  inveterate  enemy. 

*  A  soldier  came  to  his  hou^e  without  .any  warrant,  and  informed 
hiai  that  he  must  go  before  t’hilip  P.iimer  one  of  the  deputy  lieutenants 
of  the  country  of  Bucks.  He  meekly  attended  the  rude  soldier  ;  and 
was  sent  by  Palmer,  under  a  guard  of  soldiers,  to  his  old  quarters  at 
Aylesbury.  He  was  committed  by  a  kind  of  mittimus  or  order,  importing 
*  iliat  the  gaoler  should  receive  and  keep  him  in  safe  custody,  during  tlic 
pleasure  of  the  earl  of  Bridgewater.*  At  this  time  it  was  suspected  that 
tnc  pla^c  was  in  the  gaol.  It  was  the  year  in  which  so  many  tliousands 
fell  victims  to  that  dreadful  disease,  in  London.  Intero't  was  therefore 

with  the  carl,  who  was  importuned  by  a  person  of  considerable 
Quality  .and  power  in  the  county',  to  permit  that  ls.uc  Perington  should 
fcHioved  to  aaother  house  in  the  town,  and  there  kept  a  prisoner,  an* 
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til  the  paol  shouKi  bo  clc^ir  of  iho  contagion.  But  this  nobleman  sefnji 
to  have  conceived  go  ^roat  a  (ilsploasuie  against  tlie  innocent  prisoner, 
that  he  retused  to  grant  ti  e  letjuest;  althougli  all  the  while  no  other 
cause  ii  his  confineinent  apj)earcd  than  the  pleasure  of  the  persecutor. 
At  length,  liowever,  a  prisoner  in  tlic  gaol  died  of  the  plague  ;  on  which 
the  gaoler’s  wife,  in  ti.e  absence  c  f  her  husband,  permitted  i’enin^on  to 
l)C  removed  to  .a, other  house,  in  which  he  was  shut  up  about  six  weeks. 
After  Ufa,  by  the  interest  of  the  earl  of  Ancram,  a  release  was  obtained 
from  Pahnei  ;  anvl,  ..Iter  a  confinemcnl  of  nine  months,  with  danger  of 
hw  life,  and  for  no  alleged  offence,  Isaac  Peninglon  was  suffered  to  return 
home. 

‘  But  before  be  had  been  ai^ain  settled  in  his  family  a  month,  a  party 
of  solilicTs  from  Palmer  came  to  his  house,  and,  seizing  him  in  bed,  con¬ 
veyed  him  again  to  Aylesbury'  gaol,  d'hc  ciil  of  BridgewMter  was  re« 
porti-d  to  liave  f>een  the  director  of  this  measure.  And  it. must  proba¬ 
bly  have  IxHMi  iluiing  this  second  coufinement,  that  the  pious  sutfertr 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  unrelenting  persecutor. 

‘  I  o  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater. 

‘  Friend, 

*  It  i>  the  desire  of  my  lieart  to  w'alk  with  God  in  the  true  fear  of  his 
name,  and  in  true  love  and  good-w'ill  to  all  men,  all  my  days  here  upon 
the  earth.  For  ihis  end,  1  wait  upon  God,  night  and  da*y,  to  know 
his  will  and  to  receive  cert.iin  instruction  from  him  concerning  what  is 
acceptable  in  his  sight.  After  he  hath  in  any  thing  made  manifest  his  plea¬ 
sure,  1  wait  upon  him  for  strength  to  perform  it,  and  when  he  hath  wrought 
Ir  by  me,  my  soul  blessetb  him  therefore.  If  this  be  a  right  course,  I 
am  not  to  lx*  condemned  herein  ;  if  it  lx*  not,  and  tlion  knowest  better, 
show  me  in  love,  meekness,  and  tenderness  ;  as  I  would  be  w'illingto  make 
any  thing  know  n  to  thee,  for  thy  good,  which  the  Lord  hath  shown  me. 
But  this  I  am  fully  assured  of,  that  CLhI  is  higher  than  man  ;  and  that 
his  will  and  laws  me  to  be  set  up  and  obe  yed  in  the  first  place  :  and 
man’s  only  in  the  seconil  ;  and  in  their  due  subordination  to  the  will  and 
laws  of  Ciod.’  pp.  SO — S2. 

'I'lu*  L'tieris  too  long  lobe  inst'rtcd  entire  ;  the  conclusion 
is  as  loilows. 

‘  And,  friend,  know'  this  assured  truth,  it  is  not  a  religion  of  man’s 
making  or  choosing  (neither  the  pope’s  nor  any  other  man’s),  but  only 
that  which  is  of  Ciod,  which  is  acceptable  to  him  :  and  what  will  become 
of  that  man,  whosi-  very  religion  and  worsliip  is  hateful  to  (rod  ?  Where 
will  h:*  stand,  or  what  account  w'ill  he  be  able  to  give  when  he  appears 
U  tore  him  ?  Thou  hast  not  often  met  with  such  plain  dealing  as  this. 
These  things  very  near.y  concei  n  thee.  O,  wait  upon  God  for  his  tnie 
light,  that  thou  ruayst  not  lx?  deielved  about  them  j  because  thy  loss 
thereby  will  be  so  gi^at  md  irreparable  ! 

*  1  am  ihy  fri*  nd  ira’ihesc  things,  and  h  ive  written  as  .1  true  lover 
and  desiicr  or  the  welfare  of  tuy  soul.*  pp.  S(). 

An  explicit  acenmit  is  given,  in  tlu*  course  of  the  work, 
ul'  the  venerable  Friend’s  opinion  on  several  important  topics. 


An.  VI I .  Chfmutrjf  nfthl'ted  Arts  anJ  Miinufiictures,  Bv  M.  .T.  A. 
C’hapt.il*  Mcmlvr  and  rrcasurer  of  tlie  French  Senate,  (rrand  OlTicer 
of  the  Le'4[ion  of  Honour,  See.  &:c.  See.  !■  vols.  8vo.  price  ll.  16s.  bds. 
I'hillips.  1807. 

"U  "  sigiiifios  p!iilr,so|)!iy  tlutt  does  tiot  apply  to  some 
use  exclaimed  tlic  pliilosophic  Franlvlib  ;  a  man, 
nhosc  liahit  ofapplsiic^;  his  knowledge  and  di'CovtMics  to  *;ood 
purpose  was  as  familiar  to  Itim  as  that  of  thinking  or  hreathing. 
A  work  expressly  formed  to  gratify  tlie  larg-'  proportion  of 
readers  who  would  echo  this  tpiestion,  and  e'']>eeiallv  coming 
from  a  writi  i*  so  well  known  to  the  pnhlii*  as  Mr.  ('haplal,  l)y 
his  present  otlieial  siaiioti,  and  his  former  labours  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  chemistry,  both  in  the  laboratory  and  the  slndv, 
is  imitled  to  respectful  notice.  Idie  objects  he  sought,  and 
the  views  which  gnidi'd  him  in  the  execution  of  his  perform¬ 
ance,  are  thus  stated  in  the  preface. 

‘  A  Treatise  on  Chemistry  applied  to  the  arts  cannot  be  a  treatise  on 
each  art  in  particular.  An  undertaking  of  that  nature  would  nor  only  ex¬ 
ceed  the  .ability  of  an  individual,  but  such  a  work  must  necessarily  alx)und 
with  tedious  repetitions.  The  air,  water,  heat,  light,  act  according  to  th« 
same  laws  in  the  hands  of  every  class  of  artists ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to 
}»olnt  out  the  respective  properties  of  all  these  agents,  anil  the  laws  of 
thfir  action,  to  give  every  artist  a  competent  idea  of  the  causv*,  motive,  and 
principle  of  his  operations. 

‘  'i  he  best  way  of  illustrating  the  arts  consists  not  so  much  In  describ¬ 
ing  their  processes  with  accuracy,  as  in  reducing  all  their  operations  to 
general  principles.  'Fhc  description  of  an  art,  however  correct  it  may  be 
supposed,  is  nothing  more  than  the  history,  tlie  picture  of  the  existing 
practice.  It  may,  indeed,  raise  all  artists  to  the  same  level  in  |K)int  of 
knowledge,  by  the  communication  of  the  same  processes,  hut  it  does  not 
enable  ingenuity  to  advance  a  single  step  ;  while  science  reflects  a  light  on 
every  operation,  elucidates  all  their  restdts,  makes  the  artist  pc-rfect  master 
of  his  processes,  varies,  simplifies,  and  improves  them,  forejcjs  and  calcu- 
I-tcs  all  tlu  ir  effects. 

‘  A  Treatise  on  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts,  is  therefore  an  element¬ 
ary  work  ;  and  1  shall  think  that  I  have  attained  the  object  I  had  in  view, 
if  every  artist  finds  in  this  performance  the  cause  of  all  his  results,  and 
the  fundamental  rule  of  his  conduct.*  p.  lii. — v. 

*  Fxclusive  of  the  consideration  that  this  method  of  treating  chemistry 
applied  to  th  *  aits,  is  the  only  one  that  allows  the  subject  to  Ik*  compressed 
wirl.in  ptoper  limits,  1  was  induced  to  adopt  this  plan  by  the  opinion  I  have 
long  entertained,  that  the  intelligence  which  duciclates  practice  must  succeed 
the  latter.  I  am,  in  fact,  convinced  by  my  experience,  that  the  man 
who  is  i  lrcady  acquainted  with  the  mcchamcal  a\]  practical  part  of  an  ait, 
receive^  instruction  with  much  more  advantage  than  another  who  is  neither 
>0  the  habit  or  jiractice  of  its  operations.  For  the  latter  every  thing  is 
absifuCt,  because  the  principles  he  is  taught  apply  to  nothing  that  he  al- 
^^<dy  knows,  and  are  either  soon  obliterated  fiom  his  memory,  or  take  a 
Wrong  dircciion  tlrcre.  The  fu^t,  oa  the  contrary,  rchccts  on  his  own  ex* 
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pfri’/mcr  all  the  li;tht  that  is  transmiiu  d  to  him  ;  he  sees  in  his  practice  the 
c^'iifjrmation  of  ail  th4^i8  told  him  ;  he  n‘!ers  all  that  is  said  to  all  that  he 
dors ;  he  compan  s  the  theory  w.th  his  own  opcrationst  and  in  a  mannef 
idr. itifies  it  witli  them  ;  in  a  word,  the  doctrine  which  is  taught  him  is  like 
4  new  sou!  which  iinimatfs  ail  ihc  labours  ot  a  nianulactory,  wheic  before 
he  orlv  k  fv  ld  movements  w’thout  knowing  their  principle,  and  effects 
without  being  sensible  ot  their  cause  *  p.  Iv.— hii. 

'rhis  preface,  hi  sitie  a  farther  (level  jpcnieiit  of  the  plan, 
contaii)!s  some  i‘xco!leut  cautions  to  the  iiianufactiirer,  whom 
Mr.  ('haptil  represents,  not  in  the  nio>t  perfect  style  of  rlit- 
toric,  as  Ijeing  ‘  placeii  between  two  locks;  that  of  hlind  cre¬ 
dulity,  which  risks  his  fortune  in  liaznrdous  spec  illations  ;  and 
that  of  ohviiiiate  raisiriist,  which  uiulennincs  the  I’oimdaiion  of 
his  esiiihlij^lnnoiit  hy  preveiuiug  tlie  iiitrocliictioii  of  methods 
that  are  capable  of  improving  it.’  Our  aiulior  not  only  teaches 
his  reader  to  avoid  these  extremes,  equally  prejudicial  to  the 
interest  of  a  mamifiictory,  l)ut  points  out  the  circumstances 
that  contribute  to  its  success:  these  arc  principnlly,' tlie  good 
quality  of  the  articles  ;  tlie  economy  of  the  fabrication  ;  the 
local  situation  of  an  establishment  with  regard  to  the  facility  of 
obtaining  primary  materials,  workmanship,  and  fuel,  and  to 
the  readiness  of  conveyance,  and  of  sa‘e  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
ciicouragimieut  and  proieciioii  of  the  state.  All  govcrnnitMits, 
be  ()l)serv(‘s, 

‘  Arc,  doubtless,  willing  to  protect  the  arts  and  commerce,  but  there  .ire 
f-w  whose  conduct,  in  this  particular,  comes  up  to  their  good  intention. — 
Expedients  to  facilitate  the  dcvelojieinvnt  of  the  arts,  and  to  insure  their 
proq)crlt”,  arc--  the  following.  '1  o  render  the  supplies  of  primary  mate¬ 
rials  easy,  and  to  facllit.ite  the  consumption  ;  to  grant  premiums  on  expoita- 
tion,  that  tlie  productions  of  tlie  national  manufactures  may  linci  their  way 
into  .ill  the  ma. kt  t:.  of  Europe  (why  not  the  world  ?)  ;  to  employ  its  credit 
W'ltli  f»ther  governmcnlG  tor  tlie  purpose  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  im¬ 
provements,  atul  n»*\vpiQ  er<:*s  wliercwith  to  enrich  its  own  country;  to 
(L'termine,  and  to  maui’  .ui  wiili  energy,  the  relation  which  ought  to  exist 
between  the  W'orkmaii  .in  i  tii ;  m.ister  ;  to  consult  the  soil,  the  climate,  the 
character  of  the  iiih;d)Iiarts,  and  the  interests  of  agriculture,  that  it.in.iy 
grint  none  but  a  judicious  protection, 

lie  till'!!  ci'u.snres  the  old  French  government  for  having  es¬ 
tablished  the  cotton  mannfactnre  in  Franco,  to  the  neglect  of 
those  of  wool,  silk,  tlax,  c\.c.,  the  distillation  of  wines,  the 
making  of  cariiien- ware,  and  all  those  articles  for  which  the 
jn  imarv  materials  are  ahnndantiv  sup})lied  by  the  soil.  After¬ 
wards  he  procet'ds  to  dise.ussthe  <]uestion  relative  to  tlic  system 
<Hf  rcsuloiLons  for  nhiniffui  turrSy  jiartienlarly  that  adopted  by 
ih(‘  great  Cloloert ;  and  contends  that  such  regulations  could 
•  sdv  he  re>or;ed  to  with  advantage  when  the  arts  tverc  either 
inikuov. n  or  u>  a  .stati*  of  infancy,  and  that  tlieir  farther  ad- 
v;incts  reipiiie  a  lil>eration  from  ‘  leading-strings,’  and  arc  pro- 
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nioted  host  by  a  perft'ct  inilepeiiilenci*.  On  each  of  tlicse 
topics  the  rea(U*r  will  fiiul  a  ilumher  of  very  inierestinj;  and 
jiiilicious  riMiiarks  suj^gested  by  observation  and  confirmed  by 
experiment.  We  cannot,  however,  dismiss  M.  Cha[)tars  pre¬ 
face  without  protcstiiuj  against  the  stylish  manner  in  wnicli 
his  Knglish  publisher  has  chosen  to  print  it.  Though  it  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  LXIl  pages,  the  leiter-])ress,  in  a  largo  type,  occu- 
j)ies  scarcely  moie  than  one  fourth  of  the  surface  ot  the  said 
pages.  1'he  manner  of  printing  the  treatise  itself,  is  exposed, 
though  ill  a  less  degree,  to  a  similar  c'ensure.  In  publication:! 
that  are  intended,  ami  calculated,  for  general  perusal  and  uti¬ 
lity,  such  an  exhibition  of  literary  foppishness  cannot  be  too 
highly  reprobated.  It  is  either  a  re  triction  of  their  circula¬ 
tion,  or  an  unnecessary  tax  upon  the  purchaser.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  requisite  to  oppose  this  extravagant  practice,  now  that 
the  price  of  paper  has  risen  so  enormously  as  to  render  it  dilli- 
( ult  for  booksellers  to  ])ul)lish  or  readers  to  buy  ;  and  to  con¬ 
fine  dilfusive  printing  to  those  works  which  derive  their  princi¬ 
pal  value  from  breadth  of  margin  and  splendour  of  einhellish- 
ments. 

The  extracts  we  have  already  made  will  suffice  to  give  a  ge¬ 
neral  idea  of  our  author's  plan,  /vs  it  is  not  possible  to  in¬ 
clude,  uithin  our  usual  limits,  any  tolerable  analysis  of  the 
work,  and  as  this  is  the  less  needful  from  the  necessary  connec¬ 
tion  which  must  subsist  between  many  of  its  parts;  wc  shall 
merely  sketch  an  outline  of  its  contents  and  deliver  our  opi¬ 
nion  as  to  the  propriety  of  its  execution.  It  is  divided  into 
three  books,  parts,  or  titles  ;  for  tliese  three  terms  are  applied 
respectively  to  tlie  three  principal  divisions.  Book  1  treats  of 
Chnnival  Actum  \  and  includes  the  consideration,  Ist,  of  the 
natural  causes  that  produce  modifications  in  chemical  action  ; 
anal  ‘2dly,  of  the  means  employed  by  the  chemist  to  prepare 
the  particles  of  bodies  for  this  action  ;  —with  the  requisite  il¬ 
lustrations  and  subdivisions.  Part  II  treats  of  Those  Bodies 
ti'hich  arc  (he  Subjects  of  Chemical  Action — gaseous  iluids,  mi¬ 
nerals,  metals,  combustibles,  simple  and  compound,  vegetable 
extracts  and  compounds,  acids.  Under  Title  111,  we  find^the 
Mixture  and  Combination  of  bodies  with  each  other — gasi*^, 
earths,  metals,  separation  of  metals,  combination  of  oxygen 
with  metals,  of  oxygen  with  hydrogen,  of  sulphur  with  other  do- 
dies,  of  hydrogen  with  other  bodies,  combinations  of  sulphuric 
acid,  nitric,  muriatic,  oxygenateil  muriatic,  tartareous,  acetic, 
oxalic,  horacic,  prussic,  gallic,  and  carbonic  acids,  of  tannin 
with  gelatine,  of  alkalies  with  oils,  of  alcohol,  and  of  fixed 
drying  oils.  Then  follows  the  art  of  Dyeint^^^xxd  the  work 
condmles  with  a  short  chapter  on  Fermentation, 

*Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  M.  Chaptar#  performance;  and 
VoL  IV.  3  I 
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it  is  in  grncr.il  well  filled  np  by  the  application  of  these  nu¬ 
merous  si)h*]ccts  to  the.  more  numerous  processes  of  the  arts 
and  manufactures  in  which  thev  are  em|)loyed.  I'here  are  a 
few  instance's,  however,  in  which  facts  are  annonnceil  as  im¬ 
portant  di^Toveries,  which,  in  Britain  at  least,  have  lon^  heeii 
famiharly  Ivt'own.  Oui  author  infi»rtns  us,  that  witliin  ‘the 
last  thirty  years’  ho  has  ‘  formed  many  estahlishinents,  and 
visited  a  far  p;reater  nnmhor  ;’  it  was  natural  therefore  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  results  of  so  much  experience,  in  conjunction 
with  stich  talents  for  observation  and  discovery  as  he  is  known 
to  posses*?,  would  roiitribute  very  materially  to  enrich  a  pro- 
diK'tion  so  congenial  to  his  habits  and  taste  :  in  this  expecta¬ 
tion  we  have  not  been  mnch  disajipointed,  for  the  work  is 
certainly  the  most  complete  and  satisfaetory,  as  to  the  objects 
it  avowedly  t'mhraces,  that  h.as  come  within  our  notice.  Kx- 
repting  a  small  nnmher  f)f  errata  both  in  the  plates  and  the 
retcrences  to  tliem,  the  description  of  apparatus  is  highly  per- 
spicnons,  and  the  selection  good.  The  work  would  have  been 
innch  more  eoincnient  and  nsefnl,  if  it  had  been  furnished 
uith  a  evureet  and  eopions  index  ;  the  omission  of  which  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  grievous,  wliere  the  ol)iects  of  reference  are  so  nnmo- 
rons  and  diver>ilie(l.  One  absurdity  in  the  English  publica¬ 
tion  (U'serves  particular  tiotice;  the  running-title,  at  the  head 
of  the  j)agt!s,  instead  of  expressing  the  subject  of  the  chap¬ 
ter,  or,  what  is  better,  the  contents  of  the  page  over  which  it 
'Ntands,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  repetition  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  title  of  the  hook  ;  so  that  wherever  we  turn,  whether  we 
are  eon>idering  calorie,  or  acids,  or  tanning,  or  gases,  or  soap, 
we  are  continually  pestered  with  the  unvarying  su|)erscription 
i»f  “  (dicmistry  apjdied  to  the  Arts,”  necessarily  implying 
elilier  the  ohsrmity  of  the  hook,  or  the  stupidity  of  the  read- 
i  r.  l»ul  this  itnpropriery  is  not  peculiar  to  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us,  or  to  its  far-famed  j)uhlislier. 


Art.  VIII.  y/  of  Divinity^  in  a  C«>ursc  ol  Sermons,  on  the 

tirst  Insiitirions  ot  Religion  ;  on  the  Being,  and  Attributes  of  God  ; 
cn  some  or  t’.ic  most  impoitant  Articles  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
Connection  ;  .m  l  on  tlie  several  V'irtues  and  Vices  of  Mankind,  witit 
oc  ..  ;  il  I'l.wouTsis.  Being  a  Compilation  Irom  the  best  Sentiments 

ot  the  I\>lite  V/i  iters,  and  eminent,  sound  Divines,  both  Ancient  and 
Movlern,  on  the  same  .Subject!*,  projK-rly  connected,  with  Improve- 
lurtA  ,  jMiticularlv  nil.ipted  for  the  l^se  of  chief  Families  and  Students 
e.j  ’'tvlnitv,  tor  Churches,  and  for  die  Benefit  of  Mankind  in  general. 
By  the  Rev.  Wllliim  Davy,  A.B.  Lustlelgli,  Devon,  Svo.  vois. 
17ii.WlS(C. 

I'r  t>ueht  to  console  ns  under  many  vexations  and  rliscomforts 
uh.ich  are  pecnii.ir  to  people  of  our  occupation,  iha^ 
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ne  hiive  also  peculiar  enjoyments  aiul  privileges.  Among 
these  it  is  certainly  not  tlte  least,  to  be  rankeil  in  any  respect  • 
with  Prclaies  and 'L'niversities,  to  be  complimented  with  the 
civilities  ot  so  industrious  a  writer  as  Mr.  Davy,  and  furnished 
with  so  agreeable  an  aumsement  for  our  leisure  hours  as  the 
study  of  a  System  of  Divinity  in  twenty-six  volumes  octavo. 
And  in  the  first  place,  wc  cannot  resist  the  gratitude  which  im¬ 
pels  us  to  thank  him,  for  distinguishing  us  so  far  from  the 
literary  popuhvee,  as  to  oblige  us  with  the  loan  of  a  work,  ccr- 
t.iinly  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  performances,  and  su* 
perior  in  solid  and  sub.'^tantial  weight  to  the  collective  pro** 
ductions  of  the  most  celebrated  ancient  authors, — a  work,  in 
short,  of  which  on\y  fourteen  copies  are  printed!  We  should 
next  apologize  to  the  author  for  denying  liis  very  reasonable 
requ  St,  that  we  would  continue  our  crititpic  of  his  w'ork 
through  several  successive  numbers,  for  which  he  has  kindly 
furnislied  us  with  suitable  instructions.  One  objection  strike* 
ns  as  decisive  against  this  plan,  and  he  will  acknowledge  iu 
hnce  no  doubt,  on  principles  of  humanity  :  we  are  contident 
that,  in  the  present  degraded  state  of  the  moral  taste  in  this 
country,  no  extracts  that  we  could  give  from  Mr.  Davy’s  work, 
and  no  panegyric  that  even  theelocpience  of  Burke  could  frame, 
wt)uhl  procure  subscribers  enough  to  defray  the  expcnce  <)f 
reprinting  it  ;  and  yet  we  arc  persuatled,  that  the  hundred  or 
two  hundred  readers,  whose  virtue  and  discernment  enabled 
iliem  to  relish  it  at  all,  would  be  so  desperately  enamoured  of 
Its  charms,  tiiat  the  most  dismal  consequences  might  ensue 
when  they  found  it  impossible  to  |)rocure  a  cojiy.  'I'o  avoid 
all  chance  of  suddenly  filling  the  Lunatic  Asylums  with 
desponding  admirers  of  Mr.  Davy’s  performance,  we  shall 
dfscribe  it ,  as  hricily  as  possible,  aiul  [mint  out  some  uses 
which  may  he  made  of  the  [iresent  scanty  edition,  without 
incurring  the  enormous  charge  of  repuhlication. 

'flic  plan  and  nature  of  this  work  are  intimated  in  the  title. 
It  consists  of  twenty-six  volumes ;  part  of  the  25th  and  the 
whole  of  the  26th  are  occupied  with  the  Index.  The  sub- 
.stance  of  it  is  composed  of  extracts  from  various  divines 
and  other  writers,  arranged,  combined,  and  modified  by  Mr, 
D.;  he  docs  not  however  specify  the  passages  which  they  re¬ 
spectively  furnish,  nor  even  give  their  names.  These  mate- 
rials  are  divided  into  the  form  and  size  of  sermons.  The 
doctrinal  cliaractcr  of  the  compilation  is  in  essential  points 
orthodox  ;  and  in  minor  respects  is  that  of  the  English  Clrirch, 
as  undcrstot)d  l>v  the  Arminian  Section  ot  it  at  the  beginning 
*d  the  last  century.  A  considerable  jiart  of  the  work  is 
wrctciiedly  printed,  on  bad  paper,  and  is  abundantly  de- 
inrmcd  by  cotiiractions,  sucU  as  A’V,  y/,  ^c.  A  great 
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number  of  ibr  pa'^es  liave  slides^  or  slips  of  printed  paper, 
pasted  on  them  verv  iteallv,  as  additions  or  corrections  to 
the  text  and  the  numerous  lou"  notes.  The  first  volume 
commences  with,  Hecommendatinns  ot  the  ^\’^ork,  a  “  De¬ 
diratio  Deo-Omnipotenli”  in  Latin,  an  Addrss  in  Latin 
“  ad  Leelorc!!!!,”  and  an  Knu;lish  Preface.  From  tliese  ma¬ 
terials,  we  shall  extract  as  well  as  we  can  some  account  of  the 
history  of  the  nndt'itakiu^. 

'rhi>  colossal  work  is  the  product  of  one  man's  labour;  it 
has  been  compiled  and  written  our  by  Mr.  Davy  alone, 
5et  U[)  bv  himself,  thoutih  ignorant  of  the  art  of  printin*^, 
with  a  few  worn  nut  tvpc’s,  a?ui  printi'd  tdl,  one  pa^e  at  a 
time,  hv  himstdf,  at  a  printiiitj  press  maile  with  his  own  hands! 
It  seems  to  have  heeh  hi'^nn  thirty  years  a^o  ;  in  17^4,  the 
IMS.  was  shewn  to  1  )r.  H()^s,  llishop  of  Kxr  ter  ;  by  him,  says 
Air.  I).  “  exploratmn  fuit,  et  r<’iertum  ;  noimm  autem  illius 
postremo  in  suhs(’riptioneni  dedit.”  Ilavinj;  procured  some 
subscriptions,  Mr.  1).  ])ut  some  part  of  the  work,  six  volumes 
apparently,  to  press  ;  and  then  found  himselt  deserted  by 
many  of  liis  subscribers  and  burdened  with  a  heavy  debt  to 
Ins  printer  ;  for  the  first  edition  of  the  work,  it  seems,  was 
not  printed  by  himstdf.  In  reference  to  tfiis  dishearitMiing  si¬ 
tuation,  and  his  rej'«  ated  failures  in  solicitinjj^  patrtina^c  of 
Bishops  and  otiiers,  he  says,  “//ec  ntque  vie  (/e/ecit;  licstudui ; 
Heyuisiviy  et  vii  hahui.  Pavee  erf[v^  rt  vioderate  viri :  et  mo¬ 
derate  parciyiu  viirndo  ( In^enio  manibusqnc  lahoransyj  satis 
rnuvi  eontraxi,  ut  repahlieurevi  ;  (i.  e.)  ad  materias  acquiren 
duvi,  seilieef  detrifos,  et  ahjectos  I'x/pos  a  J'ypo^rapho^  quoad 
stijHeiehunt  ad  duns  J\i^i)iaSy  und  seniel  a  me  excasd.  Xuiitivi 
I'ypo^raphum^  in  Jdjutort  vi^  hoheo ;  et  Prelum- 7'j/po^raphi- 
cuvi  ipse  eJ/cCiP  p.  iv.  ad  Lectorem. 

lie  printed  JO  copies  of  the  first  paj^es  of  this  second 
edition,  in  1795,  and  sent  2ti  to  tin*  Utiiversities,  the  Koyal 
St>i  iety,  some  of  t!ie  Pi'-hops,  and  tlu^  Ktivitwvs,  liy  way  of 
Prospectus  ;  he  recei'ed  a  few  t  omplimenis,  but  no  assistance: 
he  persevered  nevtn  lieless,  and  in  1807  completeti  fourteen 
copies  t»f  a  wank  coi.iainiu'X  lU't  h*s>  perhaps  than  thirteen 
fhnusanJ  pastes.  A  copy  is  left  for  public  insficctiou  at  each 
I’niversitv,  .uul  at  Mr.  Hatch. ird's,  Piccadilly. 

'Fhe  use  of  thc'^e  copies,  we  appreheml,  will  be  to  remain 
n't  (’uriosiiies  of  l/rer.tt nre,  as  monuments  of  the  power  of 
perseveritisj;  industry,  and  as  riMuarkahle  proofs  of  the  blind 
stren»;th  which  is  observable  in  ctntain  conditions  of  the  human 
mind.  W'e  (  annot  htdp  nw  (‘ivncin:^  the  potent  enerov, which  has 
sustained  Mr.  l)a\\’s  louL^-continued  ami  much-discouraged 
i‘tlort.s  tdl  they  havi'  terminated  in  tlie  full  accomplishment  of 
tjieir  object  :  nor  can  w<*  avoiil  smiling  at  the  unprofitable  di- 
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rrctioii  of  liis  diligt'oce,  the  whimsical  simplicity  of  his  man¬ 
ner,  and  the  barbarisms  of  his  cuniive  Latinity.  We  shall 
quote  his  Dedication  entire. 

*•  Ccciestis  Genitor!*' 

“  Qu\  variis  Temporibus,  Modisquf  diversU  nobis  per  Pro- 
phi'tas  locutus  es  ;**  Hoc  opus  ab  illis  undique  collcctum,  ct  tui  Auxilid 
pcrfcctum.  quamvis  ab  Honiinibus  rejcctum,  Tibi  latum  cst. 

*  De  Tua  Laude  non  op\is  cst  tractare ;  ncquc  ausus,  ncqu^  possum  ; 
super  cnim  omnem  Laudein  et  super  omnem  comnicndationcm  prxvcctus 
cs. 

‘  Tu  mihi  hunc  Animum, — Tu  mihi  Ingenium,  cum  Potestatc,  Mate* 
riisque  omnibus  dedisti  et  locuplesti. 

‘  ^icut  Amnis,  igitur,  ab  Oceano  nutrltus,  in  Occanum  rursus  rcfcrtit, 
sic  ego  ad  te  ;  e  Tuis  until m  nunc  confero. 

‘  Multis  non  opus  e  t  Verbis,  Tu  enim  in  Ccelo  cs,  sum  tantume  Tcrr&; 
sicut,  igitur,  per  Te  hoc  fuit  inceptum,  atquc  gradate  perfectum,  sic,  sit 
quoque  finitum.— .-Da  mihi  subsidium. 

A  Tuo,  quamvis  in  Lahore  maximo, 
in  Dignitate  tamcn, 
in  Christo, 

Servorum  minimo, 

Gulielmo  Davy/ 

Mr.  Davy  inserts  at  length  a  letter  which  wjis  sent  by  “  the 
late  V'^icechancellor  of  Cambridge’*  (l)r.'rnrncr)  “  to  the  editor 
on  his  receipt  of  the  first  edition,  (as  it  must  lie  of  great  weight 
witli  tlie  public,  in  recommendation  of  this  work  from  la)  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  seat  of  learning) — “  franked  by  his  lordship, 
the  bishop  of  Peterborough ;  whose  pidgmcnt,  therefore,  in 
this  case,  must  he  suppost'd  to  be  united.”  In  reference  to  a 
similar  letter  of  acknowledgement  from  the  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society,  Mr.  Davy  remarks,  in  ibc  same  happv  manner, 
that  it“  was,  as  usual  perhaps  in  such  cases,  (to  do  tlu?  greater 
honour)  sent  folded  only,  without  any  seal.” 

The  reader  who  remembers  Raison  Adams’s  eniogium  on 
his  own  sermon  upon  will  he  amused  witli  Mr.  D.’s 

expressions  of  graliinde  to  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  for  in¬ 
serting  his  address  to  the  pidilie,  (Aug.  1793) — ;  their  “  Pre¬ 
lude  to  it,”  he  says,  “  and  judgment  on  the  work,  are  (through 
modesty)  rather  referred  to  by  the  editor,  than  liere  re* 
peat(Ml  ” 

While  we  congratulate  Mr.  Davy  on  the  happy  completion 
of  a  work  which  will  probably  not  he  soon  forgotten,  though 
it  should  be  never  read,  we  cannot  hut  deeply  regret,  as  we 
look  around  us,  that  during  the  period  of  his  indefatigable 
daily  and  niglitly  labour,  so  many  thousands  have  been  con¬ 
suming  their  time  in  idleness,  or  employing  their  energies  in 
criminal  pursuits,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  liis  pcrtormancQ 
and  our  notice  of  it  may  answer  at  least  some  purpose,  by  in- 
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citing  t!io  snpinc  to  useful  diligence,  and  warning  the  active 
from  ol)li(jnities  in  their  course,  which  may  expose  them 
to  pity,  contempt,  or  condemnation. 


Art.  IX.  7'lte  Modern  Gfo^rapher ;  Ixing  a  Gcm  r.al  and  Complete  Descrip* 
lion  of  I'urope,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  ;  with  the  Oceans,  Seas,  and 
Islands,  in  every  Part  of  the  World  :  Pirpaa*d  and  digested,  upon  a  new 
Plan,  from  the  latest  and  most  accurate  Authorities,  with  Notes, 
liistorical,  critical,  and  explanatory.  By  Francis  William  Blagdon,  Psq. 
Vol.  1.,  containing  the  Geography  of  North  and  South  America.  8vo. 
pp.h‘21.  With  Maps  and  Plates.  Price  iSs.  bds.  Whellier.  1807. 

**  is  scaiToly,’’  >ays  the  author  of  this  work,  “  any 

system  of  geography  extant  iu  this  kingdom  which  is 
not  rctrleic  with  errors  of  the  iuo>t  important  kinds  :  suc¬ 
cessive  editions  are  puhlished  of  lho>e  which  have  gained  some 
reputation,  and  no  trouble  whatever  is  taken  in  their  revisal, 
vhile  the  importatu  territorial  alteraiious,  and  the  ijiteri-siing 
tliscovei i:*s  that  have  occurred  iu  astronomy,  tiaiural  history, 
wnd  natural  philosophy,  are  equally  disreg;^rd(’(l.’'  '^Fo  rectify 
those  errors,  and  to  supply  those  didicieueies,  has  thertd'ore 
beeti  the  ohject  of  Mr.  Blagdon.  "Fiie  selections  he  lias  made, 
in  the  volume  now  under  eonsidi'raiion,  Iroin  the  most  recent 
voyages  and  travels,  are  valuahle  additions  to  the  usual  plan  of 
systems  of  gtrography.  Vancouver,  La«  Perouse,  Ilearne, 
M  ackenzie.  Weld,  Dvpons,  and  other  nxivellcrs,  have  cou- 
trihiiteil  their  stores,  and  reiuler  tlie  perusal  of  tins  work  both 
iii'tiuctist;  and  amusing  to  tlie  geographical  student. 

In  the  roMew  of  v\orks  of  tliN  kiml,  however,  the  most  nn* 
pleasant  part  of  critici  iu,  tltat  ot  ilclecting  errors,  is  lU!- 
cessaril)  more  called  into  exerci>e,  than  the  tletail  of  exrej- 
leiiccs  :  tlk*  iaiier  cati  onlv  he  statetl  in  geniM.d  terms,  while 
the  loruuT  lecjnire  pavtieui.ir  cauntnent  ;  and  we  are  sorry  to 
say  that  Mr.  Jl.  has  not  ko  sucee>sltilly  fnlfilleil  his  puiqtose  iu 
a\o:ding  the  mistakes  of  his  predecessor.^,  as  lie  has  in  .sup- 
ply  ng  th  ir  di  ticiciu  ics.  W'e  hail  tnaiked  e^  eu  a  more 
iitiiuerous  list  i  f  iuaccutacieSi  than  that  which  we  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  iioiiv  e. 

It  ceriaiii'v  is  highly  irnpropi  r,  as  the  author  has  done  (p.  53) 
to  elasN 'Ti  iiiid.ul ,  Mai  gat  ita,  and  (  tii  ;u,’oa,  among  the  A  o/V/i 
American  islands  ;  they  evidently  belong  to  South  America. 
I.ahrador  iinil  llud.son's  Ikiy  arc  not  di*sirii»ed  in  the  chapter 
whivli  treats  i  f  the  LriiiNh  possessions  in  Noriii  America,  hut 
^)crur  among  those  eouiiiiies  that  are  unoccupied  or  un¬ 
claimed  l)v  au\  ci\hizeil  naitou.  Among  the  Knropcaii  pov\«ns 
who  pi  sscss  the  W'est  India  islands,  Sweden  is  omitted;  and 
S.t.  Baiiholomcw's,  a  Swedish  settlement,  it,  buid  to  belong  to 
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the  French.  The  important  and  extensive  range  of  the 
l.ucayos  or  Baliaina  islands,  is  wholly  unnoticed;  allhough 
the  first  land  that  ColniHhns  discovered  was  one  of  them  ; 
and  they  are  now  valnahle  aj^pendages  to  the  British  empire^ 
both  as  the  resort  of  extensive  traihe,  and  as  priHlucing  large 
(piantities  of  cotton.  In  a  note  to  page  501,  it  is  said  that  the 
Spanish  bloodlionnds  were  employed  in  Jamaica,  about  14 
years  ago,  to  subdue  the  refractory  Canh^  who,  after  a 
most  sanguinary  warfare,  were  all  banished,  by  their  own 
consent,  to  Cufiuday  where  they  have  ever  since  remained 
peaceable:”  the  Maroonsy  principally  runaway  negroes,  were, 
upon  their  reduction  in  Jamaica,  shipped,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation  they  entered  into,  to  Noia  Scotia^ 
whence,  they  were  sent  some  years  afterwariis  to  Sierra  Leone. 
St.  Lucia  is  enumerated  among  the  French  West  India  islands, 
though  in  a  note  IMr.  B.  says  he  lias  some  strong  reasons  for 
helieving  that  the  island  of  St.  Lucia  was  taken  hy  the  British 
at  an  early  period  of  the  present  war  :  this  is  the  fact ;  and  as 
it  might  have  been  easily  ascertained,  we  have  some  strong 
reasons  for  tliinking  this  is  not  precisely  the  way  in  which  it 
should  be  stated  in  a  voluminous  System  of  Modern  Geo- 
graphy\  In  tlie  first  line  of  page  307,  St.  Martin’s  is  described 
as  a  French  island,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  page,  us  a 
Dutch  one:  the  fact  is,  that  it  formerly  was  possessed  partly 
hy  the  French,  and  partly  by  the  Dutch,  hut  lias  latterly 
passed  wholly  under  the  dominion  of  the  former.  It  was  not 
Si.  John’s,  hut  St.  Thomas’s,  that  suiVereil  liy  fire  in  l8oi  and 
lS0r>;  and  Santa  Crnz,  so  far  from  being  an  insignificant 
island,  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  (late)  Danish  islands  that 
is  of  any  consequence  in  an  agritultnral  point  of  view  ;  it  pro¬ 
duces  large  (piantities  of  sugar,  superior  in  (juality  to  that  of 
any  other  W  est  India  island,  the  clayed  sugars  of  St.  Domingo 
and  Martinico  excepted  :  these  Danish  islands  are  now  all  m 
the  hands  of  the  Engli'sh. 

Lasiile  del  Oro  (p.  511)  is  translated  the  Golden  Coasts 
instead  of  Golden  Castile,  In  describing  the  viceroy  ally  of 
i\ew’  Grenada,  it  is  called  an  inland  province  ;  but  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Papayan  and  Quito,  which  form  pan  of  it,  extend 
tor  ten  degrees  of  latitude  along  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  (inilo, 
though  cursorily  mentioned  in  the  next  chapter,  as  having 
lorinerly  constituted  part  of  l*eru,  was  deserving  of  more 
ample  notice,  from  its  ancient  splendour  and  its  modern  im¬ 
portance.  Payta,  which  in  page  548  is  erroneously  slated  as 
belonging  to  N\*w  Grenada,  appears  again  in  the  ni^xt  page, 
in  its  proper  place,  as  a  seaport  of  Peru.  The.  autlior  lias 
fallen  into  a  singular  mistake  with  respect  to  the  herb  of 
Paraguay,  which  he  says  is  an  excellent  emetic  :  it  is  an  hevb 
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that  is  used  as  a  substitute  lor  tea,  and  constitutes  a  more 
universal  beverage  in  Souili  Aiueiica,  than  evtui  tea  does 
in  England.  There  is  no  such  porr  as  Si.  Salvador  on  the  north 
shore  of  !.a  Plata,  (p.  596)  belonging  to  the  Portuguese;  that 
of  Colonia,  or  St.  Sacrament,  has  been  at  various  times  in  the 
possession  of  the  Poriugtie^e,  but  was  finally  ceded  to  the 
Spaniards  in  1178.  The  islands  of  Nootka  are,  by  a  most 
egregious  bluntler,  considereil,  in  the  last  page  of  this  volume, 
as  an  appurtenance  ro  South  America.  We  shall  finish  this 
disagreeable  task,  by  e.xpressing  our  surprise,  that,  in  enu¬ 
merating  the  natural  curiosities  of  .Mexico,  Mr.  B.  has  omitted 
that  singular  animal  the  Mexican  hog  ;  and  that  he  has  taken 
no  notice  of  the  pitch  ])ine  of  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
wliich  is  growing  rapidly  in  estimation,  as  yielding  timber 
inferior  to  none  but  oak  in  durability' and  hardness,  and  of 
which  large  (jnaniities  have  recently  heen  imported  into 
England,  botli  for  private  and  pidilic  purposes. 

The  first  division,  which  treats  of  North  .America,  is  by  far 
ihe  best,  and  apjiears  to  he  a  judicious  compilation  of  what  is 
iiHJst  interesting  and  most  authentic  in  the  various  authors  uho 
have  written  on  that  country  :  we  are  sorry,  however,  to  per¬ 
ceive  a  bias  in  Mr.  B.'s  mind  against  America  ami  .Americans, 
wholly  ificonsistcnt  with  the  im[)artiality  which  ought  to  pre¬ 
vail  in  all  works  of  cosmography.  Nothing  but  that  bias  could 
have  induced  him  to  copy  so  much  and  so  iudisetimi- 
natcly  from  a  traveller  like  Parkinson.  We  must  also  most 
pointedly  condemn  the  sneers  in  which  our  author  has  in¬ 
dulged,  in  many  of  his  notes,  at  the  higldy  respc'ctahlo  atid 
valuable  labours  of  Mr.  Pinkerton  in  this  department  of 
sc  ience  ;  if  his  own  work  is  superior  in  merit  to  Mr  P.’s,  he 
should  have  left  the  public  to  find  it  out.  In  several  instances, 
haste,  and  a  defective  arrangement  of  subordinate  matters,  are 
discernible,  which  mav  he  attributable  to  the  original  form  of 
the.  work  in  iiumhers,  a  method  tiiiit  does  not  admit  of  a 
.sufficient  concoetion,  if  we  may  he  allowed  the  term,  of 
th.e  materials,  or  of  a  due  levi'-ioii  of  them,  as  forming  a  whole. 
'J'lie  motio  adopted,  of  (omimmeing  witli  .America,  instead  of 
witli  Europe,  as  has  generally  heen  practised  in  otner  systems 
of  geography,  is  unohiectionahle,  and  perhaps  jndieiotis.  We 
shall  notiei*  tiu'  succeeding  volumes  as  thev  come  in  course 
before  us,  aiul  shall  eouclude  this  article  with  a  general  re- 
couuueudaiion  of  ihe  Modern  Geographer,  decidedly  fa¬ 
vourable  to  its  plan,  hut  qualified  by  the  preceding  strictures 
with  regard  to  Us  execution. 
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fin.  X.  Thf  Htjtory  of  the  Ancttnl  Borough  of  Pontefract  ;  contilning  an 
iDUTfsting  Account  of  its  Castle,  and  the  three  different  Sieges  it 
susuined,  during  the  civil  war,  with  Notes,  and  Pcdigrei‘8  of  some  ot‘ 
the  most  distinguished  Royalists  and  I’arliamentirians,  chietly  drawn 
from  MSS.  never  before  published.  By  B.  Bootinoyd.  8vo.  pp.  5‘JO. 
Price  10s.  Crosby.  1807. 

'^I'HIS  copious  title  states  the  nature  of  the  work  before  tis 
^  corivctly  ;  and  the  purchaser  who  h:is  penisinl  it,  will  tiiul 
no  reason  to  complain  of  deception.  Mr.  H.  is  minister  to  a 
dissenting  congregation  in  the  town,  as  well  as  a  printer  and 
bookseller,  lie  has  exerted  great  industry  in  compilation, 
and  in  research  after  unpublished  documents,  and  particularly 
has  availed  himself  of  a  MS.  history  of  the  sieges  of  the 
castle,  during  the  civil  war,  which  appears  to  have  been  kept 
in  the  form  of  a  journal,  by  a  principal  olHcer.  We  have  on 
various  occasions  commended  the  diligence  wliicli  employs 
ilM'lf  on  the  history  of  counties  and  boroughs  ;  for  we  often 
fiiul  that  more  correct  notions  of  the  customs  of  nur  an¬ 
cestors  may  be  obtained  from  those  wliicli  are  mentioned  in 
sucli  publications,  than  from  more  ponderous  performances. 

Our  author  commences  his  narrtUion  with  the  state  of  the 
Britons  previous  to  the  time  of  iheKomans;  he  hints  at  the 
dominion  of  that  people,  at  the  introduction  of  ('hrisiianity, 
at  the  mythology  of  the  Saxons,  theii  conversion,  and  its  con- 
iKvjucnces.  He  infers  that  this  town  was  of  importance 
in  the  days  of  Oswald,  who  here  erected  a  cross,  which  .Mr.  H. 
accepts  as  evidence  that  tlie  inhabitants  of  this  burgh  bad 
cmluacod  Christianity.  This  cross  was  succeeded  by  acimrch, 
whicit  couUl  not  be  built  earlier  than  the  iniddh*  of  the 
seventh,  nor  later  than  the  eighth  century,  and  gave  the  name 
of  Knkhy  to  this  town.”  Now',  we  have  found  reason  to  believe 
that  towns  often  rose  around  ecclesiastical  csiablishinenls  ; 
and  as  this  name  ajvpears  to  denote  “  the  town  by  the 
church,”  we  incline  to  think  that  the  church  was  lirst  built ; 
otherwise  the  church  would  have  been  named  after  the  town 
"herein  it  was  (‘reeled.  However  that  might  be,  Kirkby  was 
no  inoii*  than  a  village  ;  it  is  included  iu  the  Domesilay  book, 
a>  part  of  the  manor  of  Tateshall.  Its  present  name  Mr.  B. 
tiiclincs  to  derive  from  a  bridge  over  the  stream  called  the 
Hash.  'I'he  Lacies  were  lords  of  Pontefract,  till  the  failure  of 
dicMr  malt'  line,  when  this  family  was  united  witli  the  Iolanta. 
p'ncts  ;  and  the  earldom  of  Lancaster,  into  which  it  merged, 
hecame  of  the  utmost  weight  and  importance  in  tfie  North. 
Mr.  B.  treats  this  descemt  with  great  attention,  not  forgetting 
die  prediction  of  Peter,  the  wi.se  hermit  of  Pontefract,  that 
^*ng  .lohn  should  resign  bis  crown  befon*  the  next  Ascen¬ 
sion  day.  'This  jirovcd  true,  as  John,  to  his  indelible  dis- 
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jif^rcice,  surrerulored  his  rovaliics  to  the  Pope,  and,  to  complcfe 
iii^  inhiiny,  ilepriviMl  both  the  poor  prophet  and  his  son  of 
their  lives,  in  a  harliarous  niaiuier. 

'1  he  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  barons 
of  the  realm,  atui  e\eiii!i^  the  envy  of  Kichard  II.  was 
hanisheil ;  bill  Lancaster  returning,  the  king  was  tleposcd,  and 
perished  miserably  in  Pontefraci  castle.  History  says  that  he 
was  siain  by  Sir  IMcrs  Kxton;  but  there  are  not  wanting  autho¬ 
rities  in  support  of  tlu*  opinion  that  he  was  starved  to  death, 
partly  perhaps  thrt»ngh  fear  of  being  poisoned.  On  occasion 
i)f  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  by  Henry  VIH.,  most  of  the 
religions  houses  in  the  north  took  up  arms,  and  a  body  of 
40,tXX)  men,  well  furnished  u ilh  arms,  horses,  and  ariillen', 
made  themselves  masters  of  Poiuefract  castle.  This  was  tlic 
iamous  “  Pilgrimage  of  C^race,  for  the  love  of  God — for  purU 
fying  the  no\)ilitv — to  take  afore  them  the  cross  ot  (didst, 
Ins  faitli,  the  restitution  of  the  ehnreh,  and  tln^  suppression 
of  lienaics."  Pontefract  sided  with  King  C'harles  during  ilie 
civil  war,  and  its  castle  was  the  last  that  surrendered  to  the 
parliament.  In  consequence  of  its  strength,  and  vigorous 
resistance,  the  Parliament  ordered  its  demolition.  It  was,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  reduced  to  ruin,  and  it  now  stands  a  memento  to 
happier  limes,  of  the  disorders  and  turhiilence  that  anciently 
embittered  life.  Many  of  the  respectable  families,  whose 
ancestors  distingnislied  themselves  by  tbeir  loyalty,  prudence, 
ami  courage,  still  remain  in  tbc  neighbourhood ;  and  to 
tlio^e  the  Viilume  before  us  must  prove  peculiarly  interesting. 
Mr.  Ik’s  account  of  the  castle  is  followed  by  his  information 
on  the  subiect  of  religions  houses  ;  the  priory  and  cliurchcs; 
with  ilic  cc('lesiastics,  the  friars, 

'  IM.’.ck,  white  gr*.  v,  with  all  ihoir  trumpery  ; 

A1  <)  ilte  cliariiabje  in>iiiuiions,  their  founders,  possessions, 
and  pre>eiit  state.  'The  corporation,  and  the  history  of  a  po- 
Jiiical  p  n  liaiiuMitary  struggU*  for  Irecdom  in  the  choice  of 
then  I epreseniati\es,  is  treated  at  length  ;  it  np|»f.’avs  to  have 
Ovia'»:  i.ed  neaiiyas  much  contest  as  the  possession  of  the 
casilc.  Happily,  if  it  cost  as  much  nmiiey,  it  C(^st  fewer  lives  t 
and  at  huigili  iirmir.ated  in  the  ostahlisliment  of  tlic  rights 
and  lilu*itu*>  v)t  till  inhabitants.  It  lasteil  from  17GS  to  1807. 

'J  he  pi»pulaiion  of  Ihiiuefraet,  in  1801,  was,  ramdies  702. 
Males  I./jk  heinali's  ITOj.  I'olal  !)0f*7. —  Inhabited  houses 
HoiiNcs  not  inliabiied  4S.  ^1  lie  ))Oj)ulation  has  increased 

nearly  (’CO  p^'.^oiis  *^iiie(.*  l7o|.  I  Ik*  number  id  families  was 
then  ees  ;  ot  pi  i nous 

The  ici;gioii:>  sects  in  this  town  are.  Catholics,  of  which 
many  aie  i  qin  sei'latives  of  the  ancient  families  lieri;,  "liO 
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have  rrtnined  tlh'ir  ancient  pei-snasion  aiul  principles;  l)is^ 
iciili  rs,  W'esk  van  Methodists,  and  Quakers. 

•  *  Thf  state  of  morals,*  says  Mr.  W  ,  *it  not  such  ns  the  man  ofpietf 
ccnili  wish,  is  at  least  not  worse  thriii  what  gcae.ally  obtains.  The 
lower  orders  ai'e  more  icHned  and  {K)lished  than  In  some  larger  cum* 
nuTcial  towns,  and  are  even  more  sobt'r  and  tcni|vr.iU*  ;  not  iliai  they 
arc  less  inclined  to  the  usual  vices  of  the  age,  but  their  resources  are  ni<  re 
limited  and  confincvl.  The  rich  and  opulent  invaria’oly  disjday  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  humanity,  conip.*^sion  and  benevolence.  To  the  ciics  of  the 
uii  tched  they  are  not  insensible,  but  objects  of  real  distress  ever  meet  with 
the  most  speedy  and  generous  relief.  Improvements  in  morals,  ih  in- 
tcmal  order  and  government,  are  still  wanting  ;  and  a  lesiKtri  for  the 
prrrpcritv  of  the  place,  not  only  prompts,  but  compels  the  ackno’.vlcvlge- 
m-nt.  The  decorimi  due  to  the  Christian  Sabbath  is  commonly  and 
jjTossly  \iolated  ;  and  as  a  pro|)cr  attention  to  the  duties  of  ilui  day  will 
lx*  found  to  be*  the  best  guardian  of  private  and  public  viitiie,  it  is  to  be 
wished  tijdt  the  ies|>ectable  part  of  the  iiiabitants  would  satiCtlon  by  their 
own  example,  and  exert  then  influence  to  promcne,  the  general  objerv.4n.;* 
of  it.* 

Doconcy  does  not  neco.^isai'ily  imply  j)rivatc  piety ;  but 
private  piety  is  most  surely  at  a  low  ebb,  whe.re  il  i.s  iu»t  aide 
to  ronirtml  that  imleeormn,  wliieli  is  ng  loss  contiaiy 

to  the  laws  oi  the  eoimlry  than  to  the  commaiid  of  (iod. 

'riie  ftdiowing  ballad,  as  it  is  called,  eompostnl  by  Karl 
Rivers,  in  I’ontefraci  castle,  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted  ; 

“  It  seems  to  have  bv'comc  almost  a  custom  for  our  eminent  men  to 
tike  their  farewell  of  the  world  in  poetry*,  like  ilying  swans,  who  sang 
most  mdoilionsly  when  nearest  their  end.  'Phis  composition  shews, 
smong  other  evidenees,  the  rtate  rf  the  Knglisli  larguagc  at  tlw  time  ;  and 
the  kind  of  metre  wlilcli  then  was  in  repute.  It  is  containeil  in  a  History 
ot  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  by  John  Ross,  the  Warwick  antiijuaiy.  He 
introduces  it  in  the  following  terms.  “  Dominus  Comes  de  Riven 
Antonius  Woodvyle  ....  in  tempore  incarcerntionis  ajuul  Poniefractuift 
rdidil  unum  balet  in  Anglicis,  ut  milii  munsirafum  cst,  quod  sultwc- 
<]’iitur  sub  hiis  verbis  : 

Sumwhat  musyng — and  more  momyng 
In  rcmenibring — the  unstydfastnes, 

This  world  being — of  such  wiiclyng 

Me  contraricng, — wh.it  may  I  gesse? 

1  fere  dowtles — remediles 

Is  now  to  sese— my  W'ofuII  chaunce, 

Lo  in  this  traunce,— now  in  subscince, 

Such  is  my  daunce. 

Wyllying  to  dye— me  thynkys  U,.ly 

Bowndyn  am  I. — and  that  [^retly. 

To  be  content. 

Seyng  plainly— -that  fortune  doth  wry 
All  contrary — from  myn  entent. 

My  lyfl  W.1S  lent — me  to  on  intent, 
iiytt  is  ny  spent 


CreatheiHrs  Srnncn, 


VWlcome  fortune. 
r>ut  I  nc  went, — 'I’hus  to  be  shent, 

But  sbo  hii  mcnt— Such  is  hur  won.*' 

I'here  arc  ^ev^•ral  plates  annexed  to  this  volume.  I^ho^e 
r#pri*sentin«4  the  cattle  are  interehting,  as  they  acquaint  us 
sviih  the  me  .ns  of  ilefence  adopted  hetore  artillery  was  brought 
to  its  present  approved  slate;  ami  as  this  castle  was  famous 
lor  its  strength,  we  may  conclude  that  it  possessed  whatever 
the  science  of  fortification  had  then  snggi's'ed,  as  capable  of 
protracting  resi*itance.  against  a  besieging  force. 


Art.  XI.  The  Regard  which  we  owe  to  the  Conierns  of  Others.  A  Ser> 
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By  S.imuel  Greathee^ 
li.ims,  Ikrditt,  ISOS. 


IT  is  remarkable  to  what  a  pitch  of  religious  zeal  some  men  may  be  ex» 
cited,  whom  one  should  ne\er  have  suspected  of  a  susceptibility  tospi- 


ritual  and  disinterested  motives.  Of  this  character  were  the  famous  pro* 
te6t.int  mobs  in  17S0,  the  zeiilous  church-and-king  men  who  performed 
in  Birmingham,  and  indeed  the  general  mass  of  persecutors  in  all  .ages  of 
the  church.  In  a  different  order  of  the  same  class,  are  numerous  living 
individuals,  not  forgetting  certain  rt'viewers,  whom  nothing,  we  are  sure, 
but  the  hope  of  setting  aside  the  missionary  exertions,  could  have  dnveo 
to  a  recognition  of  the  duly  incumbent  on  Christians  to  propagate  the  gos¬ 
pel,  and  to  an  apparent  patron.ige  of  village  preaching.  Hoping  to  produce 
a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  dominion  of  ignorance  and  vice  in  India,  they 
have  ventured  even  to  acknowledge  its  partial  existence  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  recommend  missions  at  home  ;  and  like  the  advocates  for  a  gra¬ 
dual  and  a  distant  abolitl«)n,  or  a  regulation,  of  the  slave  trade,  they  arc  to 
eager  to  get  lid  of  tlie  grand  and  original  proposition,thai  they  w  ill  submit 
to  any  .imendment  however  irksome  to  their  minds,  relying  on  future  acci¬ 
dents  and  contrivances  to  defeat  its  operation. 

Now-  theDevon  Union  is  formed  precisely  on  die  doctrine  here  admitted, 
that  there  is  much  to  lx?  done  at  home ;  and  though  its  members  are  too 
sincere  in  their  benevolent  intentions  to  exjH-ct  patronage  from  all  the  ai- 
sorters  of  this  doctrine,  yet  they  ceruinly  should  not  expect  opposition. 

The  pious  and  liberal  principles  of  this  Society  are,  we  doubt  not,  truly 
expressed  in  the  present  discourse  ;  which  we  would  recommend  to  those, 
whose  tender  and  candid  minds  shrink  back  from  all  “interference’*  with 
the  concerns  of  others ;  and  w  hose  scrupulous  consciences  may  be  partly 
s.iiislied,  we  hope,  by  reflecting  on  St.  Paul’s  admonition,  “  iooh  not 
m.iti  on  his  own  things  ( onlt^ )y  but  every  man  also  cn  the  things  of  otherSt  * 
and  on  the  ..ctlons  ot  his  life  in  which  it  was  exemplified.  Mr.  Greathe^ 
judiciously  explains  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  duty  recommended  iQ 
these  words,  enumerates  the  motives  to  discharging  it,  and  applies  the 
general  remarks  to  the  specific  occasion.  The  deuil  of  this  Society’s 
plan  is  not  annexed  to  the  Sermon  ;  but  its  principles  m.iy  be  ascertained 
tiom  the  iollowiug  extract. 
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<  Your  aim  is  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  awaken  the  thoughtless,  to  a*- 
clilm  the  profligate,  to  convert  sinners  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  to 
ufc  their  souls  from  death,  and  to  co?er  the  multitude  of  their  sins. 
You  do  not  hope  to  accomplish  such  important  ends  by’your  own  wisdom 
or  power,  but  bv  the  blessing  of  God  on  your  labour  ;  and  in  the  use  of 
means  which  the  Lord  hath  provided  and  appointed  for  tlt^  purpose  ;  the 
knou ledge  of  the  (lOSjH'l,  which,  in  all  ages,  has  been  found  the  j>ower  of 
Cod,  and  the  wisdom  of  God,  unto  salvation.  It  is  not  the  jK'Culiar  sen¬ 
timents  and  forms  of  one  or  of  another  party,  that  you  aim  to  propagate  ; 
but  those  important  doctrines,  on  which  pious  |K'Ople  of  every  party  rest 
their  own  hope  of  salvation.  While  you  aim  to  establish  no  sect,  you 
likewise  set  yourselves  in  opposition  to  none.  All  arc  welcome  to  co-ope¬ 
rate  with  you :  none  arc  censured  by  you,  if  they  decline  to  do  so.  In 
joining  with  you,  no  one  is  required  to  relir  piish,  or  disguise  the  sentiments 
on  which  he  differs  from  you  in  judgement ;  or  to  act  inconsistently,  in 
the  sli/htest  degree,  with  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  or  the  loilas  of  any 
society  to  which  he  may  belong.  All  are  invited  to  co-ojK'rate  with  yo  i, 
only  for  such  purposes,  and  to  such  degrees,  as  they  can  themselves  eo.i- 
scicntiously  and  consistently  approve :  and  to  exercise  toward  you  enly 
the  same  candour  and  affection  that  you  extend  to  them.  1  congratulate 
you,  my  brethren,  on  your  adoption  of  a  plan,  which  appears  to  me  conge¬ 
nial  to  the  gospel,  conformed  to  the  exhortation  in  our  text,  calculated  for 
imponant  and  extensive  utility,  and  .adapted  (perhaps  as  much  as  human 
imperfection  and  depravity  admit)  to  preclude  many  evils  which  have  com¬ 
monly  been  mingled  with  efforts  to  do  good.  I  congratulate  you  on  tlie 
luccess  with  which  it  has  pleast'd  God  already,  dunng  the  infancy  of  your 
institution,  to  crown  your  united  measures  in  his  service  ;  and  on  the  p-'as- 
pect  which  it  now  presents,  of  increasing  solidity  and  extent.'  pp.  '^0 — bl. 

The  discourse  abounds  with  cxcellen^  admonitions,  on  tl  paranouni 
importance  of  those  doctrines  respecting  which  gootl  men  ger.-Tally  agree, 
on  the  duty  of  guarding  against  selfish  motives,  on  the  conduct  to  be  ol> 
k'lved  in  mutu.al  intercourse,  .and  in  reference  to  strangers.  “  It  is  in  their 
influence,  (says  the  preacher)  that  the  chief  importance  of  sen¬ 
timents  consists.  Good  principles  are  the  only  foundation  of  actions  that 
are  truly  good  :  but  principles  can  no  farther  affect  the  practice,  than  as 
they  dwell  in  the  mind,  correct  the  affections,  stimulate  the  .actions,  and 
form  the  habits  of  our  lives,"  He  also  prepares  his  hearers  to  “  encounter, 
after  the  pattern  of  Christ,  the  ingratitude  and  perverseness  of  men,  for 
whose  spiritual  benefit  they  are  co-operating." 

*  Till  they  feel  their  need,'  he  observes,  *  of  the  gospel  with  which  you 
address  them,  they  will  probably  treat  you  as  designing  hypocrites,  deluded 
enthusiasts,  or  impertinent  intiaiders.  80  the  Apostles,  the  prophets,  and 
our  Lord  himself,  were  treated,  by  those  for  whose  salvation  they  laboured- 
^ou  have  the  inestimable  advantage  of  acting  urider  salutary  laws,  and  a 
tnild  and  equitable  government;  and  on  no  account  would  I  advise  you  to 
relinquish,  or  to  slight,  its  sanctions.  But  the  enmity  of  the  human  heart 
^^rinst  the  ways  of  God,  and  the  licentious  habits  both  of  the  great  vulgar 
the  small,  are  not  always  capable  of  being  restrained,  by  the  belt  humaa 
Itgijbture.’  pp.  36,  37. 

A  poitscript  i*  added  to  which  we  shall  refer  ia  the  following  arti* 
lie. 
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t.  \IT.  Xo  Fdhi  Ahrm:  or  ^  Srtjurl  to  RiTi;;Ious  Union, 

D  'in^  the  Ke^alt  of  a  I\iroclu.jl  VLiitaiion  iIirv-Hi.^h  the  Archdeaconri 


Art. 

mo  ivcaaJL  oi  a  I'.irociu.u  >  uuaiiun  hiivh*^^ii  me  /Meiiuraconry 
of  htiUord.  l>y  the  Rev.  R.  ^ln7^hcrd,  D.  D.  Archdeacon  of 
lord.  ^vo.  p{>.  G7.  Maxwt*!!  aiid  Wilson,  ISOS. 

is  an  I  rrritum  In  Dr.  Shepherd’s  title,  which  j^ives  his  whole 
woik  an  air  of  inconsistency  ;  it  will  easily  lx*  coirectcd  by  blotting oa 
the  first  woivi.  I'he  j)n»piie».y  of  this  alteration  will  be  obvious  to  thusr 
rcailers  who  know,  what  every  intelligent  obierver  knows,  that  there  is  do. 
thing  like  jHiliiical  di;«itfec!ion  among  the  general  boily  ol  moJern  dissto. 
lers,  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  public  disturbance  resembling  that 
of  the  17th  century,  inasmuch  as  the  political  and  religious  grievance! 
which  occasioned  it  have  ceased  toexij.;,  and  that  the  church  of  Lngland, 
r  st.ablisht  d  by  law,  supnort»‘d  by  the  national  purse  and  sword,  and  piofeu. 
riily  CAUintenanted  by  the  higher  ranks  and  the  great  majority  of  the  pco. 
pie,  is  si  cuie  from  extern  d  force,  and  h.is  notlung  to  fear  but  from  the  trca» 
chery  or  fi'llv  of  her  members,  of  her  servants,  or  ot  her  olficious  ani 
Sv  ribbling  ad  \ 

We  very'  heaitily  approve  some  of  the  sentiments  in  Dr.  S.’s  pamphlet; 
Ti  terriP';  to  tin- \ Imitation  charge  ot  the  Arclideacon  of  Backs,  (hi.  R. 
V  ol.  III.  <i  - 1 )  b.e  s.ays, 

‘A  resj»ect  ible  l)i\ine  of  the  I'suhliihed  Church,  in  investigating  the 
C'li.ses  that  have  most  contributed  to  promote,  and  spiead  that  disseniioo 
ar.d  di.‘'union  m  Religion,  which  throughout  the  kingdom  at  this  day  so 
alarmingly  prevail,  attrlhutcs  them  principal!'',  and  cliiefly,  to  the  “fa- 
voui ire,  but  dcluilw  doctrine,  of  I'aith  and  Love  of  which  the  Cod- 
tentic’.e  ])reacher  is  known  particularly  to  avail  himself.  And  the 
Arcluleucoii’s  obscn*ation,  if  the  lioctrine  havx*  the  eflect  which  he  at¬ 
tributes  to  it,  will  instruct  us  how  to  counterai  t  its  inlluence  In  the 


j 


u:i^  I  • ;  wluJi  will  Iv,  by  a  nioie  fre4Uent  use  and  application  of  , 
it  in  t!ie  Churcli,  tliin  generally  obuins.  It  is.  Indeed,  a  favourite 
iloctrire  ;  lor  it  is  tiie  most  comprehensive  one  in  tin.*  whole  compass  f 
rt  ClKisliaritv  ;  n  »  Uidiiig  belief  in  ail  Christ  taught,  and  the  practice  of  V 
r*l  tlia*  lie  *  oninian»Uii.  N(*r  cm  1  admit  the  doctrine  to  be  a  delusive  j 
i.ne  :  iKCiuac  it  is  pri’scabed  by  tlie  Ciiiirch  of  England  to  be  believed  and  j 
taught  ;  anii  l;aa  the  ..utlmriiy  of  Scripture  in  testimony  of  its  truthd 
i  1  •  —o  -  •  • 

I  his  Airhidiaroral  charge  was  the  chief  occasion  of  Dr.  Shepherd  i  '  \ 

w  ntin^^  )us  1  ,il..c  lai m. •  A  refeo'ucr  was  made  in  it  to  the  following  y 

p.iN.sageot  a  sermon  pre.ichrd  by  the  Rev.  S.  Cireatheed,  before  a  Society  i 

ol  Clrrisiians  at  Bedford  for  propagating  the  Gosjx*l  ;  “  there  are  so  many  | 

dark  parts  ot  the  ccunty  (ol  Ik'dford),  tliat  die  most  diligent  inquiry  the  I 

priMclui  could  make  has  left  him  in  doubt  whctiier  un  miiuitry  | 

€f  the  h  ;th  yet  extcmled, even  occasioiiillv,  to  one  in  ilucC  ol  the 

villages  and  principal  .lamlets  of  that  county.”  Df.  S.,  it  seems,  is  very 
iiubgn.int  at  this  n  presenuilion,  and  proves  “  the  asjHUsions  to  lx*  as  false  as 
they  iiie  wicked  tor  he  says  **  there  is  not  a  paiisli  iri  the  county,  where 
/sc  srn'he  tj  the  church  of  Fn^timd not  perk)rmc<l  every  Sunday,  and  i*i 
peme p..ri>hwi  iv.e  !’*  Strange  aud  ^'crvcise  as  it  jr.ay  appear,  Great* 
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hffvi  Joes  not  consider  this  assertion  as  a  denial  of  his  allegation,  much 
\(i>  us  3  refutation  of  it. 

•  If  l)r.  S.  (he  observes,  p.  k>.)  will  Like  the  pains  of  n  ading  the  dis« 
ceulse^^  hich  he  has  so  rashly  and  violently  censuad,  he  may  discover  that 
something  more  than  the  peifonnance  of  the  Church  of  England  sen-ice, 
u>$  intended  by  the  phrase,  “an  awakening  ministry  of  the  Gospel.'*  It 
it  to  be  feared,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  Liturgy  Is  peribrmed  in  many 
churches,  tends  to  an  effect  very  different  from  any  thing  that  can  he  called 
“awakening:”  and  that,  if  the  congregation  does  not  often  sleep  under  what 
u**8tlled’'  t!ie  vVerw-9w,  its  usual  brevity  is  the  chief  preventive  of  such  a 
consequence.  By  an  “awakening  ministry  of  the  Gospel,”  was  meant  an 
administration  of  the  precepts,  the  warnings,  the  doctrines,  and  the  promises 
of  the  Gospel,  with  a  seriousness  and  earrk'stness  suited  to  their  infinite  im- 
paiuuce,  and  adapted  to  excite  the  attention  and  awaken  the  consciences  of 
iifcrcrs.' 

It  appears,  from  some  very  just  remarks  in  Dr.  Shepherd’s  pamphlet,  that 
hf  does  know,  and  that  he  highly  approves,  what  is  meant  hy  “  an  awakening 
nfmistry they  amount  indeed  to  something  very  like  a  confession  that  such 
u  niinlitry  is  not  so  prevalent  as  Dr.  S.  could  wisli  in  his  archdeaconry; 
and  are  creditable  to  his  wisdom  .is  a  dignitary,  though  ll’.ey  demonstrate 
him  to  be  a  disingenuous  and  absurd  polemic.  Tlie  remarks  are  Just  and 
highly  important,  though  the  expressions  arc  Incomparably  ridiculous  in 
a  writei  who  sneers  at  “llic  ignorance  and  iiliterature”  of  “the  conven¬ 
ticle.” 

*  Let  the  silver  tongue  of  Fdoqucnce  from  the  stores  of  learning  draw 
its  splendid  picture  of  the  beauty  of  Virtue,  or  the  deformity  of  Vice ; 
how  will  it  fade  ht  tore  the  stronger  colours  of  tliose  divine*trutlis,  which 
in  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul  put  the  S.idducecs  to  silence,  ^nd  the  pihle  ot 
Hcatlicn  Philosophy  to  shame  !  By  an  elegant  harangue  we  may  engage 
the  attention  of  literary  taste :  but  discourses  of  this  nature  will  neither 
Warm  the  he.ir%  nor  laterrst  the  affections  ;  they  die  on  the  c.ir,  and  the 
impression  on  the  mind  scarcely  lasts  till  the  congregation  have  pa8s<*d  llie 
threshold  of  the  church.  It  is  not  thus  with  those  great  C»*/Spel  Truths, 
on  W'hlch  rlr.i'.vicd  out  in  a  meeting-house  front  the  lips  of  ignorance  .and 
iiliterature  we  sometimes  see  a  suspended  .audience  hang:  addressed  with 
earnestness,  and  enforced  with  the  graces  of  a  manly  and  temperate  elo¬ 
quence  which  a  cuUivated  mind  inspires;  while  they  inform  the  under¬ 
standing,  they  c.iptivate  the  heart  ;  implanting  there  a  happy  and  permanent 
effect,  pp 

Dr.  S.  shrew'diy  suspects  that  the  ind(q)endents  “  assumed  that  nam^ 
from  a  tenet  of  the  Gennan  Anabaptists,  w  hich  was  an  independence  or 
freedom  from  all  obligations  to  the  Civil  Ciovernment  I  !” 

Art.  XIII.  y/  Day  in  Sfirin^^  and  o*hcr  Forms  By  Richard  Wcstall, 

Psq.  R.  A.  roy.d  b'vo.  pp.  234.  Price  12s.  6d.  bds.  Murray,  ISOS. 

J>OEl  RY  and  painting  have  seldom  flourished  in  combination,  though 
they  er.ploy  the  same  mental  faculties.  The  very  congeniality  has 
perhaps  occasioned  rivalry  r.uher  than  alliance,  and  the  mind  for  whose 
dominion  they  may  ht.Te  costcndcd|  bccD  too  much  perplexed  acd 
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enfeebled  by  the  division  of  its  forces,  to  acquire  such  a  power  aid 
tincdon  as  will  result  from  a  concentration  of  them  under  the  ^dance  cf 
a  sin;;le  and  exclus  vc  ambition;  The  applause  obtained  by  Mr.  Shtt*i 
very  spirited  **  Khymes  on  Art,  “^Ecl.  Rev.  I.  489.)  was  rather  ia. 
creasea  by  the  surprise  which  it  occasioned  ;  it  was  not  frowned  on  aii 
sudden  intrusion,  but  welcomed  as  an  unexpected  gift.  His  success  has 
probably  encouraged  Mr.  Westail  to  print :  and  in  this  instance,  at  leaa, 
the  public  will  not  regret  its  liberality.  Mr.  W.  may  take  nearly  as  high 
a  station  among  poets,  as  he  maintains  among  painters.  His  poetial 
muse,  if  not  more  fascinating,  is  considerably  more  chahe,  in  both  senses 
of  the  term,  than  her  sister,  who  has  so  long  flaunted  at  e\hibitioasiB 
such  gaudy  colours,  and  sometimes  disgraced  herself  by  a  subservience  to 
the  depraved  appetite  of  We  were  surprised  indeed  to  find  so 

little  extravagance  of  thought  and  warmth  of  expression  in  the  poenii 
now  before  us.  1  hey  are  at  least  equal  to  the  best  of  those  productions 
that  do  not  demand  publication,  that  is,  to  about  three*fourths  of  British 
Poetry ;  and,  as  they  are  printed,  not  correctly  indeed,  but  in  a  splendid 
form,  and  enriched  with  tour  beautiful  engravings  from  the  author’s  de¬ 
signs,  will  probably  <  btain  a  respectable  circulation.  The  pc^ms  are  of 
various  kind  and  merit ;  about  half  of  them  are  **  Odes  descriptive  of  the 
character  of  some  of  the  greater  poets.”  One  of  the  best  pieces,  we  think, 
is  the  Ode  on  Despair  ;  we  shall  copy  two  passages,  the  latter  of  which 
rcfcri  to  Richard  ill,  as  impressed^with  the  vision  so  admirably  imagined 
by  Shakipcare. 

*  What  time  the  Mighty  Maker  stood 

(Though  long  enduring)  on  his  throne  of  wrath, 

And  pouted  the  dread  avenging  flood, 

And  wrapt  in  ruin  this  polluted  earth  ; 

Up  from  the  billowy  waste  of  woe, 

W'ith  giant  force  a  ghastly  form 
Seem’d  with  the  growing  flood  to  grow. 

And  frown’d  terrific  thro’  the  o’erwhelming  flood. 

The  new  bom  horror  fill’d  the  troubled  air, 

And  screaming  millions  shriek’d  aloud,  Despair.’ 

•  •  « 

*  Amidst  the  shock  of  meeting  arms, 

The  loud  artillery’s  alarms 

The  clang  that  rends  the  sky  ; 

He,  shuddering,  heard  a  murmur  low. 

The  oft  repeated  voice  of  woe,  . 

**  Tywt,  despair,  and  die  !” 

He  heard  it  still,  though  sword  and  spear 
Fell  clattering  rrund  his  stunned  ear ; 

He  heard  it  still,  though  many  a  wound 
Had  stretch’d  him  on  th’  ensanguin’d  ground ; 

And  still,  and  still,  though  agony 
Was  closing  fast  his  fiery  eye.’  p.  93. 

In  the  word  “  fast,”  there  b  an  unlucky  ambiguity.  Does  Mr.  W* 
seriously  suppose,  as  we  might  guess  from  his  last  suaza,  that  there  wiO 
\l$  fiv  pain  or  despair  in  the  future  ttace  I 
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Wc  4ball  add  one  ipecimen  from  the  "  Day  in  Spring.’^ 

*  Roaming  on,  the  place  I.find^ 

.Where  fiuloft,  my  lifted  mind. 

Joying  at  the  opening  sight. 

Deeply  drinks  the  rich  delight. 

Gradual  hills  of  tend'rest  blue, 

Which  their  pure  etherial  hue 
O’er  the  distance  lovely  shed, 

Like  radiance  from  a  sainted  head. 

Herds,  and  flocks,  and  verdant  woods, 

Murmuring  streams,  and  rapid  floods, 

Forests,  dark  with  sturdy  oak, 

Fearless  of  the  woodman’s  stroke  ; 

Rocks  abrupt,  that  reach  the  skies, 

On  whose  cultur’d  margin  rite 
Many  a  cottage,  fenced  around 
With  a  well-tiH’d  piece  of  ground. 

Where  the  elder  villagers 
Quite  forget  the  weight  of  years. 

As  their  childrens’  children  play 
Round  them  on  a  holiday  ; 

See  I  they  climb  their  aged  knees. 

Fraught  with  little  arts  to  please; 

See  they  lay  their  dimples  sleek, 

Fondly  to  each  furrow’d  cheek, 

And  with  kisses  sweet  as  May, 

Press  the  tears  of  joy  away.’  p.  1 8. 

It  would  be  easy  to  specify  blemishes.  In  the  Ode  to  Homer  we  read, 
•  who  uttuned  thy  song,”  instead  of  attun'dit,  jiught^  is  twice  mis-spelt 
’“ought.”  The  fine  figure  of  Twilight  in  the  frontispiece  is  venf  cun¬ 
ningly  wrapt  up  close,  if  she  really  »  “  gpey.l>oiom’d,”  as  Mr.  W,  as¬ 
sures  us  shejis ;  should  he  live  to  see  Spring  again,  he  will  discover,  per¬ 
haps,  that  she  is  green-latom*d  bit  we  hope  he  will  perceive  that  it  would 
not  become  a  gentleman  and  a  poet  to  call  her  so. 

—  .  I  M  II  ^1—  — — — 

i^rt.  XIV.  jf  New  Argument  for  the  Eadetenee  of  God.  12mo.  pp.  68, 

Rees  and  Curtis,  Plymouth  ;  Longman  &  Co.  1808. 

^J^HE  «  new  argument”  to  prove  the  existence,  of  Deity,  is  no  other 
than  the  whirostca)  hypothesis  of  Berkeley ;  it  junounts  to  this,  that 
matter  has  no  existence,  that  aU  the  sensationt  and  ideas  of  men  concem- 
mg  it  are  mere  illutiona,  and  that  as  these  ilhiiioDi  cannot  have  been  caused 
by  matter,  they  must  have  been  caused  by  spirit,  that  it  by  God,  As  the 
existence  of  God  is  not  in  particubr  want  of  *•  new  arguments,”  we  very 
chei»rfully  leave  to  its  fiite  a  theory,  which,  even  if  it  be  allowed  w  establish 
the  existence  of  the  mind  that  entertains  it,  and  of  the  Infinite  Spirit  which 
amuses  that  mind  with  ftdsehoods,  completely  subverts  all  proof  of  all 
o<luT  existence ;  and  we  should  thialt  it  quite  wasting  time  to  tell  a  writer 
who  Ought  to  disbelieve  our  being,  that  we  consider  his  defence  of  this  fan¬ 
tastical  system  to  be  wretchedly  weak  and  ill-written,  its  title  to  be  disinge¬ 
nuous,  and  Its  author  to  be  a*  dap*  iititcr  of  iounity  or  ie<f<onceii. 

VoL,  IV.  3  k 


lloarc't  Shipwreck  af  Si.  Paul. 


Art.  XV.  The  Shifiwreck  of  Si.  Paul.  A  S^atoniao  Prite  Poem.  .By 
the  Rev.  Charles  James  Hoare,  A.  M.  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  Colley, 
Cambridge,  and  Vicar  of  Blandford  Forum,  Dorset,  4to.  pp.  18.  price 
2i.  Ilatchard,  1808. 

**TIE  that  thinks  himself  capable  of  astonishing,**  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
^  ^  may  write  blank  verse  ;  but  those  that  hope  only  to  please  mutt 
condescend  to  rhyme/*  If  it  was  this  canon  that  induced  Mr.  Hoarc  to 
adopt  the  latter  species  of  verse,  he  must  have  formed  a  modest  opinion  of 
himself  and  a  severe  one  of  his  predecessors.  The  plan  of  his  poem  is 
simple,  and  many  of  his  turn*  ol  thought  display  a  degree  of  original  fan¬ 
cy  ;  his  diction  is  elegant  without  pomp,  his  versification  easy  without  effe¬ 
minacy.  He  has  adhered  more  strictly  than  was  quite  necessary  to  the 
criptural  narrative,  and  has  not  even  deviated  from  his  precise  object  so 
far  as  to  notice  the  incident’ of  the  viper  after  the  shipwreck,  though  the 
|>ocm  itself  commences  with  a  reference  to  the  island  of  Malta  where  it 
|nt)bably  occurred.  'I  here  are  several  short  passages,  very  neatly  shaped 
and  pointed,  in  the  manner  of  the  classical  school  of  Engli.^h  versifiers, 
the  I'oprs  and  Goldsmiths  ;  but  we  prefer  quoting  the  conclusion,  because 
it  will  exhibit  the  author  in  a  character  for  which  we  have  a  much  higher 
esteem  than  for  tliat  of  a  pix-t. 


‘  And  thou,  dread  Providence!  whose  awful  name 
Extends  through  all  eternity  the  same  ; 

To  farthest  ages  kind  alike  to  all, 

Tlie  God  of  Jacob,  and  the  God  of  Paul ; 

Mtill  now,  e’en  now',  thy  mystic  love  unfold, 

And  guard  thy  saints,  as  thou  didst  guard  of  old. 

*  But  chief  for  hlna  each  dark  event  dispose, 
Wh.ateVr  his  name,  and  all  thyself  disclose, 

Who,  fir’d  with  holy  love, at  thy  command, 

Greatly  olxdiciu,  U'lnpts  some  distant  lami, 

*!'o  sound  thy  truth,  the  message  of  the  sky. 

And  give  unbought  wh.at  worlds  could  never  buy! 
WhereVr  he  roams,  whate*cr  sequester’d  spot 
1  lolds  his  rude  couch,  or  hides  his  turt«clad  cot  ; 
Whttht  r  he  treads  ihe  sultiy  sliores  t4>at  pine 
Petwixi  red  C.inccr  and  the  burning  Line  ; 

Or  w  here  the  solid  w.ive  forgets  to  ro;ir. 

Round  Greenland’s  coasts,  or  fioZ'*ii  Labrador ; 

O  U'am,  Celestial  1  with  thy  brightest  ray, 

And  light  him  lonely  on  his  devious  way  i 
6till  lound  his  path  with  icnderest  care  assuage 
Th^  siroc’s  poison,  ano  the  iightning*6  rage ; 

Each  dire  cxtrenK  that  sliudd’ring  Nature  shuiTS, 
Siberian  frosts,  and  Abyssinian  suni;. 

It  dark  suspense  e*er  cloud  his  drooping  eye, 

Or  sad  remembrance  hc.'ive  one  struggling  sigh ; 

It,  holy  hope  just  glimmering  in  his  breast. 

Dim,  and  remote,  ne  view  the  promis’d  rest ; 

Shine  inward  then  1  O  chase  the  cheerless  gloom. 
Fountain  of  Eight  I  bid  £deo*4  fiiirest  bloom 
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Spi  rog  in  the  wild ;  anoint  hii  eyet  to  we  '  ,  *  •* 

In  heaven  his  home,  and  every  friend  in  thee!  •  ' 

*  But  when,  mid  Itst’niog^  crowds  the  preacher  itandn  *  *  t  * 
Heaven’s  high  behest  in  hit  uplitted  handf»  *  ■*’ 

Give  him,  unfolding  all  hit  bright  design  *  .  ) 

In  the  full  stream  oteloQuencedirtnei  - -  , 

To  bend  obedient  rations  to  his  call,  *  ^  *  I  % 

Firm,  faithfuK  zealous,  emulous  of  Paul.*  pp.  1(5— 4 9l  ^ 

Art.  XVI.  New  Version  of  the  Psalms  in  Blank  Verse*  With  a  Ijlin 
Version  of  the  Eighth  Psairn  in  Alcaic  Verse.  By  the  Rev/ Thomas 
Dennis.  12mo.  pp.  272.  price  lOs.  (>d.  boards.  White,  1808.  ..n 

A  Specimen  of  this  Version  will  be  an  ample  review  of  it ;  we  b^e 
selected  the  version  of  the  twenty,  third  ptalm,  as  one  of  the  shortest^ 
and  iodied  as  one  of  the  best. 

•  God  is  my  shepherd ;  near  refreshing  streams, 

In  pastures  verdant  with  eternal  spring, 

He  feeds  me,  and  in  safety  makes  me  dwell. 

He  shall  restore  my  soul,  shall  lead  me  forth 
In  paths  of  righteousness  for  his  name’s  sake. 

Should  1  e’en  pass  the  gloomy  vale  of  death,  .  « 

I  would  not  be  afraid,  thy  rod,  thy  staff. 

My  comfort  and  support :  mine  enemies 
Shall  see  my  table  spread  ;  with  purest  oil 
Mine  head  anointeci ;  and  with  gen’rous  wine 
My  cup  replete ;  thy  goodness  and  thy  mercy 
Shall  ever  dwell  with  me,  and  i  will  dwell 
With  thee,  and  in  thy  house  for  ev'ermore.’*  p.  34*. 


Art,  Wll.Characteristic  Atiecdotes  of  Men  of  Learning  and  Genius ^  Na¬ 
tives  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  during  the  three*  last  Centuries  ;  in¬ 
dicative  of  their  Manners,  Opinions,  Habits,  and  Peculwirities,  inter- 
s|>cnied  with  Reflections,  and  Historical  and  Literary  Illustrations.  By 
John  Watkins,  LL.  D.  8vo.  pp.  552.  Price  1  Os.  Gd.  bdt.  Cun- 
dee,  1808. 

the  lovers  of  story dwoks,  who  skin  through  a  volume,  alightinr 
only  on  proper  names  and  whimsical  events^  and  jumping  over  all 
retlectiuns  and  disquisitions,  this  amusing  con'.pilmion  may  be  acceptable. 
But  10  those  who  would  require  a  portion  of  judicious  and  useful  obser¬ 
vation,  and  to  those  who  would  either  he  disgusted  or  Injured  by  erro¬ 
neous  sentiment  and  indelicacy,  we  cannot  very  warmly  recommend  ll. 
rhe  book  is  incorrectly  printed,  which  may  relieve  Dr.  W.  from  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  several  egregious  errors  ;  yet  we  do  not  see  how  he  can  be  en- 
ni^eil  for  suffering  such  a  passage  as  this  to  appear  in  a  work  professedly 
of  his  own  manufacture  :  we  refer  to  his  account  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon’s 
motto, — Mediae r a  frma^  firm  in  the  middle  state  !”  It  is  not’ nocei- 
*iry  to  enumerair  the  livi*s  that  make  up  this  series;  it  begins  with  Sir 
ihomasMoiv,  and  closes  with  Dr.  Johnson.  Some  of  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  characters,  as,  for  instance,  the  imn\(*rt8l  Philip  Sydney,  3re*dif- 
pHchvvi  with  \ery  uQsuiuble  because  Uiey  furai^h  CLteiuinmcot 
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t*  the  oddity  and  fiin,  for  whose  edification  Dr.  W.  has  mini* 

frstrd  so  laudable  an  anxiety.  We  should  also  remark»  that  the  anecdotes 
are  **  eh.iractensdc  \**  they  consist  chiefly  of  hen-mots  and  humouroai 
Incidents,  which  might  be  ascribed  to  any  one  out  of  a  dozen  wits,  with<> 
nut  thanging  or  perverting  the  idea  we  form  of  their  character. 


/it.  XVtII.  Muj£  Ssatentan^  :  a  Complete  Collecuon  of  the  Cambridge  ! 

Prize  Poems,  from  the  Jirsi  Institution  of  that  Premium  by  the  Rer.  ’ 

Thomas  Seaton,  in  1750,  to  the  year  1806.  'fo  which  are  added 
'  Three  Poems,  likewise  written  for  the  Prize,  by  Mr.  Bally,  Mr.  Scott,  , 
and  Mr.  Wrangham.  2to1s.  cr.  Svo.  pp4  730.  Price  12s.  bds.  Long¬ 
man  and  Co.  1808. 

AS  the  occurrenee  of  a  few  objectionable  phrases  in  this  publicationy 
/  *  should  not  suppress  our  esteem  for  its  general  tenor,  so  the  insertion 
of  sereral  poems  unworthy  both  of  print  and  premium,  should  not  d> 
price  it  of  that  praise,  in  respect  of  poetical  merit,  to  which  a  large 
propoition  of  its  contents  is  un<^ucstionably  intitled.  The  eflPorts  of  se¬ 
veral  recent  competitors,  for  good  Mr.  Seaton ‘s  prize,  have  redeemed  the 
contest  itself  from  that  neglect  into  which  it  had  fallen,  during  a  strange 
blight,  commencing  about  thirty  years  ago,  on  tlic  facuklcs  of  the.  Cai>- 
tabr^ri^n  muse.  One  m.iy  judge  of  tlie  extreme  scarcity  of  poetic  ta¬ 
lent  at  that  period,  from  the  tact,  that  the  pri/c  was  adjudged  on  seven 
diHerent  occasions  to  a  w  riter,  one  of  whose  poems  opens  with  a  debau 
what  muse  his  muse  should  invoke  ;  which  is  pretty  much  like  being  at  ft 
loss  to  know  what  |)en  his  pen  should  write  w  i^h  ;  the  lines  crawl  tlms : 

‘  Whom  sliall  the  Muse,  glow'ing  with  fervent  zeal 
To  trace  the  watchful  carc-of  Providence, 

And  vindicate' His  mystic  way,  whom  shall 

The  pious  muse  invoke  r  Not  you  ye  nine,*  and  so  forth. 

Hayes,  on  Prophecy^  vol.  ii.  p.  1. 

The  poems  have  been  so  generally  knowm’  at  their  publication,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  pass  judgement  on  them  now.  Those  of  the  first  two 
lustrums,  including  the  productions  of  Smart,  Bally,  Glynn,  and  their 
venerable  survivor,  the  present  Bishop  of  l.ondon,  j)08ses8  real  merit,  and 
aic  cstablishc'd  tavourites  with  the  admirers  of  serious  poetry.  But  few 
of  c'ne  subsequent  pottnt  can  endure  a  comparison  w'ith  any  of  these, 
till  wt  arrive  at  the  time  of  Messrs.  Wrangham  and  Hoyle.  Too  many 
(d  tivt'm  were  merely  tinll  declamations,  which  would  have  been  cook 
toitably  soporific,  if  properly  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  but  were  so  auk- 
ward  and  ill  at  cikftc  in  the  term  of  blank  verse,  that  they  quite  distressed 
the  attentitm  iuio  vigilance.  The  poets  always  took  gieat  pains  to  dc- 
fi*nd  Ctiristianity  ami  its  tenets  against  “  the  infidel’*  and  “  the  sceptic,'* 
as  il  ni.thing  had  been  done  in  tliat  way  before  they  left  school,  as  if 
jXK'try  was  tlie  best  form  of  defence,  and  as  if  all  men  would  not  consi¬ 
der  it  at  the  trick  ot  a  beggared  intellect,  rather  than  as  the  sponuneouft 
cflusior  of  reiignms  zea!.  That  race  is  happily  succeeded  by  one,  that 
prrteri  the  dispLy  of  imagination  and  feeling  to  an  exhibition  of  ill  early 
proficiency  in  theological  si'tdies,  and  the  art  of  chopping  logic. 

The  \oiumes  all*  neatly,  but  by  no  means  correctly,  printed. 


Bourn\  (jiiicttefr* 

Art,  XI X.  A  Sermon  on  thr  Sacrament  of  the  Iw6rd't  \Sufiftrr.  By  Ed¬ 
ward  Pearson,  D.  D.  Master  of  Sidney  Sussex  Coilegc,  Catubn^i^.* 
Pimo.  p|).  t28.  Price  6d.  Hatchard.  1808. 

AS  we  give  Dr.  Pearson  credit  for  the  best  intentions  in  what  he  writes, 

*  '  we  should  gladly  embi-acc  an  opportunity,  which  the  present  seimun 
unluckily  does  not  afford,  ot  congratulating  him  on  the  prospect  of  his 
success.  The  surest  and  best  motive  to  communion,  is  a  strung  feeling 
of  gratitude  to  God  for  his  mercy  in  Christ  .lesus,  and  such  a  heartfelt 
and  lively  attachment  to  the  crucified  ai\d  risen  Saviour,  as  produces  a 
zealous  obt*dience  to  all  his  injunctions.  As  such  feelings  can  only  arise 
from  a  clear  conviction  of  the  need  and  the  value  of  such  an  expiation  as 
God  hath  appointed ;  and  as  there  is  notliin^  in  these  pages  very  evi¬ 
dently  calculated  to  excite  it,  we  have  considerable  doubts  of  their  an¬ 
swering  the  writer’s  purpose.  The  discourse,  Ixring  intt*ndcd  for  the 
poor,  is  not  enriched  with  learning,  nor  is  it  markid  with  any  striking 
originality  or  force  of  thought ;  some  of  the  obsiTv.itions,  also,  are  al 
Irast  exceptionable  from  the  W'antof  caution  and  precision  in  stating  them. 
We  may  instance  the  following:  “  If  wo  be  directed  in  our  notions  of  .1 
Chrlitian  by  reason  and  Scripture,  instead  of  custom,  we  shall  certainly 
find,  that  attendance  at  the  Communion  is  as  necessary  to  continue  that 
characUr  to  us,  as  the  reception  of  baptism  was  to  confer  it  upon  us  at 
firiu  Both  sacraments  w*.  re  instituted  by  die  same  authority,  and  both 
are  the  appointed  means  of  our  receiving  th.it  grace  without  which  w# 
can  do  nothing.*'  p.  8.  Many  of  the  rcmaiks,  it  may  be  supposed,  are 
of  a  better  sort :  Dr.  P.  says  very  .jmtly,  It  is  not  a  single  instance  of 
receiving  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  an  alarnnng  illness,  and  at  the  end,  per¬ 
haps,  of  life,  that  can,  by  any  mechanical  force,  or  magic  charm,  produce 
the  good  effects,  which  tlie  reception  of  Uiis  sacrament  was  intended  to 
produce."  p.  27. 

Art.  XX.  j1  Concise  Gaxctiejr  <»/  thr  mntt  renuick>ible  Plitees  in  thi 
World;  with  brief  No  ices  (T  i!*  ..iCipal  Illsiorlcal  1', vents,  and 
most  celebrated  Persons  connected  with  them.  'I'o  which  aa*  annexed. 
References  to  Books  of  Hisioiw,  Vov.’.gis,  ’Pravcls,  ike*  Intended  to 
promote  the  Improrcment  of  Youth  in  Geography,  History,  and  Bio¬ 
graphy.  By  Thomas  Bourn.  Svo.  pp.  Price  8s.  bds.  Mawnian, 
Harris,  Dartoh  and  Co.  18i.)7. 

intimation  is  given,  in  the  title  of  this  work,  of  its  specific  difference 
from  publications  of  a  similar  kind.  It  i.ucludes  only  a  selection  of 
** rcm.irkable  places;'*  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  accomit  it  gives  ot 
^hrsc  places,  comprizes  many  short  biographical,  historical,  commercial,  and 
obituary  notices,  intended  to  prevent  wearincs*:,  to  excite  curiosity,  and  to 
impress  useful  information.  It  is  therefore  an  improved  geographical 
ichool  book,  rather  than  a  gazetteer  for  gener.il  reference.  The  following 
article  is  a  specimen  of  the  work,  and  will  p*rhaps  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  of  its  practical  utility* 

*  Manchester,  a  large,  populous,  and  floiiiiahing  town  in  Lancashire*. 
It  Is  seated  between  tiie  livtis  Iri;  i;nd  Irv.'ell,  upon  a  stony  hill,  and  is  a 
place  of  gn*ai  aotlijuliy.  It  has  been  long  noted  for  Various  branches  of 
tue  iineu,  silk,  and  cotton  mMQufactJres,  aud  is  now  principally  con- 
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•piinir>n«  rn'tTie  cf  ntrf  of  the  cotton  trsefe^.  The  manufacturf  of 
xrui  other  small  \r«rfs,  of  silk  goods,  and  of  hats,  is  also  carried  on  at 
Manchester:  from  which  various  sources  of  wealth  it  has  attained  grrstcr 
opulence  than  almost  any  of  the  trading  towns  in  England.  Its  build<* 
ings,  especially  the  n.ore  modern  ones,  are  on  a  proportional  scale  oT 
•i/e  ami  elegance.  Its  chmf  ornaments  are  the  college,  f  Ssf  Europ, 
li.  8d.)  the  mjrk;.t-place.  the  exchange,  and  the  collegiate  church  ;  which 
fi^l  has  a  small  choir,  ot  excellent  workmanship  Napier,  the  celebrated 
inventor  of  Im^arithms,  died  here  in  1617.  llr.  Percival,  a  celebrated 
physician,  and  u»;thor  utMoral 'I’ales,  and  various  miscellaneous  pieceti 
died  here  in  1H(U;  and  tiyiom,  the  author  oi  a  new  method  ol  short*haBd| 
<kc.  died  here  in  lT6t).* 

A  nunilicr  of  short  anecdotes  and  poetical  extracts  are  iv.troduccd  on 
rious  occasions,  'i'he  moralitv  ol  the  !)Ock  is  unexceptionable; the  con>para* 
rive  frequency  of  references  to  such  w'orks  as  the  Monthly  Review  aod 
Magazine,  Mr.  Pelsham’s  Memoirs,  &c.  &c.  is  probably  indicative  of  hq 
pc.rtbniiar  d  -sign,  but  only  of  the  author’s  habits  of  reading.  Th< 
.t\pograpIiical  ;tp]»earance  is  h.indsomer  than  tlut  (>♦*  most  school>bookr, 
ami  the  pi  ice  is  of  iu\essity  somewhat  higher.  A  very  adi*c|ionai« 
dicaiion  is  prefixed,  to  the  author’s  father-in-law.  Ml.  liutler.’f  ^  t 


Art.  X\I  Mtt.W:rs  of  "Cjpt.  Gfor^e  Curletotit  an  English  Otiicer;  im 
clmiing  Anecdotes  of  the  W'ar  in  Spain  under  the  Earl  of  Peielix)* 
rough,  anil  many  interesting  Particulars  relating  to  the  Manners  *uf  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Iwginning  of  the  last  Century.  Whitten  by  Himself, 
Svo.  pp.  47<^.  Price  l‘Js.  Ixis.  Murray,  ISOH. 

C^LTGHl'as  the  analogy  is,  between  the  British  expedition  to  Spain  I 
century  n^^o,  and  that  which  at  this  moment  expuds  the  heart  and  in» 
f.cius  the  h(*|)es  of  eM'iy  Englidiman  and  lover  (d*  freedom,  the  strenj 
pi  iieial  simil.’ritv  wilt  he  s’lnivdent,  we  supues'-,  to  give  some  additional 
interest  to  « leg;' nt  edition  of  Cnpt.  C'arlcUJn’s  Memoirs.  It  will  af¬ 
ford  no  fouiui.  tlon  for  nn  grobticatirg  the  exent  ol  this  illustrious  con- 
t:it  :  for  wrom  will  it  ludiKc  to  h.tll  the  British  as  the  deliverers  of  Spain, 
while  comidcilng  wi*n  v.  hat  a '^i'it  riiian  power  they  contend,  and  look¬ 
ing  around  in  \,;lri  i'oi  .1  resemblance  of  the  intrepid,  the  subtle,  the  eo- 
ihu^lnstic  I  .r:  t!  Peterborough  ?  and  w  hom  will  it  urge  to  di  spair  of  even- 
iiini  cucccbi.  i-  the  Sj  riaid.i,  while  retiectlug  that  now  they  right  for 
ihen'st.iir,  ai  d  th:'t  -he  ty:;snt  they  oppose  is  as  nuich  more  od’ousthan 
riiilip,  .*»s  t’ci*  *u*«'  conxtitetinn  we  hope  they  asp’re  to,  is  preferable  to  a 
desjMir’sm  vr.der  Charle*,  ?  Bi  t  If  tl..b  volume  alfods  bet  little- instruc- 
tioij  piticulariy  x.dv  itde  in  reference  to  existing  atfaiis,  yet  it  describes 
•CISC  of  the  :nt  brilliant  achievements  of  the  British  army,  and  dis* 
tlrclly  e'xl'.ibit’?  the  vharu  t'T  cf  one  of  its  chitfs,  to  whom  tiie  history 
©f  t;me  can  i-  icr  i.  furnish  :i  superior.  If  th.e  woik,  which  Is  indeed 
but  ijltle  ki  \.M«  iK.\/  published  for  the  first  time,  wc  should  rind 

nraoy  ciiriou'  ;  ecdoies  .md  lemarks  to  extioci,  relrtiixe  to  the  military 
Iran  sat  lions,  the  Spnis!)  manners,  the  bull-rights,  ixc.  \Vc  shall,  how- 

•  ‘  In  IVdi,  a  poi'.’id  of  line  cotton,  which  cost  7*.  6d.  was  spun  into 
mearuring  .‘  7  post  mil  's,  of  tl»o  value  of  i^L2.  It  was  sent  to  (»l:i»- 
^'ow',  and  iheicuiade  ir'o  muslin,  wliich  was  presented  toiler  majesty.— 
i^tkCphn'iLn  1  Ani:i.h  ct 

AjbktiiOl  of  “  k  i*iuuu.op:ical  Exercises,”  (s(,c  E.  K.  iil.  916  ) 
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f?er,  cop?  i\ro  short  passa^ ;  the  first  of  which  war  be  an  imporuiA 
ietson  to  the  British  soldief  y,  who  will  not  only  be  exposeti,  by  habits 
•f  drunkenness,  to  disaster  from  ibcir  vigilant  enemies,  but  to  contempt 
from  their  sober  friends. 

«  I  was  one  day  walking  in  one  of  the  most  populous  streets  of  that 
city,  (Barcelona, )  where  1  tound  an  uncommon  concourse  of  people,  of  uQ 
lorts,  got  together;  and  imagining  so  great  a  crowd  could- not  be  asst'm- 
bled  on  a  small  occasion,  1  prest  in  among  the  rest ;  and,  after  a  good 
deal  of  struggling  and  difficulty,  reached  into  the  ring  and  centre  of  tlut 
nixed  multitude.  But  how  did  1  blush,  with  what  confusion  did  i  appear, 
when  1  found  one  ot  my  own  countrymen,  a  drunken  grenadier,  the  at* 
tractive  loadstone  of  all  the  high  an<l  low  mob,  and  the  butt  of  all  ibeir 
fnerriment  I  It  will  be  easily  imagined  to  lx?  a  thing  not  a  little  surprising 
to  one  of  our  country,  to  find  that  a  drunken  man  should  be  such  a 
wonderful  sight :  However  the  witty  saicasms  that  were  then  by  high 
and  low  thrown  upon  that  senseless  creature,  and,  as  1  interpCv  tc'd  matters, 
me  in  him,  were  so  pungent,  that  if  1  did  not  curse  my  cunosity,  I 
thought  it  best  to  withdraw  myself  as  fast  as  legs  could  can  y  me  away.* 
p]).  1^0,  161. 

'Ifie  surprising  effect  which  Don  Quixotte  produceti  on  the  Spanish 
people  is  well  kno  wn  ;  the  following  is  Capt.  account  of  it. 

*  Don  Felix  Pachco  told  me,  that,  in  his  opiniem,  that  work  was  a  per% 
feet  paradox,  being  the  best  and  the  worst  romance  that  ever  was  Wrote. 
**  For,”  siys  he,  “  though  it  must  infallibly  please  every  man,  that  hat 
tny  taste  of  wit ;  yet  has  it  had  ?>uch  a  fatal  efiect  upon  the  spirits  of  my 
countrymen,  that  every  man  of  wit  must  ever  resent ;  for,  continued  he, 
before  the  appearance  in  the  world  of  that  labour  of  Cervantes,  it  was 
•ext  to  an  impossibility  for  a  man  to  walk  the  streets  wit!)  any  delight,  or 
without  danger.  There  were  seen  so  many  cavalieros  prancing  and  car- 
yetting  before  the  windows  of  their  mistress,  that  a  stranger  would  haive 
i/TUgined  the  whole  nation  to  have  been  nothing  less  tlian  a  lace  of  knight 
erranti.  But  after  the  world  became  a  little  acqu.untcJ  with  that  nouWe 
biitory,  the  man  that  was  seen  in  that  once  celebrated  drapery,  was  pointed 
at  at  a  Don  Ouixotte,  and  found  himself  the  jest  ot  high  and  low. 
And  I  verily  believe,  added  he,  that  to  thij,  and  this  only,  we  owe  that 
dampness  and  poverty  of  spirit,  which  has  run  through  all  our  councils 
for  a  century  p.ist,  so  little  agreeable  to  lliose  nobler  actions  of  our  famous 
ancestors.  '  pp.  .320,  .321. 

Art.  XXII.  S.t  mon^  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  ot  St.  Paui,licdford, 
before  Dr.  Slicpherd,  Archdeacon,  at  the  Annual  Visitation  of  tbs 
Clergy  held  on  'PhuiTdiy,  May  12,  1808.  By  tlve  Rev.  Joshua  Mor¬ 
ton,  Vicar  of  Kisely,  Beds,  5cc.  4to.  pp.  11-.  Price  Ic.  Rivington.  180S* 

reader  who  U  acquainted  with  Mr.  Morton’j  excellent  Sermons 
(K.  R.  Vol.  ii.  p.  82t)  will  shaix?  uar  »^atu»laction  at  finding  him  ^ 
pared  to  address  his  clerk il  brethreu,  and  will  anticipate  our  approbation 
of  hi*  disoour.se.  Its  text  is  I.  Pet.  iv.  I  I  ;  we  are  diiqroscd  U)  complain 
ol  iu  torm,  as  defi  -ii*nt  in  that  r.lear  pivcisc  method  which  tcndi  so  mudi 


Morton's  Sermon. 

to  impo  ss  the  mind  and  facilitate  recollection  ;  and  a  defect  eren  oi  thit 
tubordinjtc  kind  is  the  moie  to  be  rl*^retted,  when  the  sentiments  are  so 
worthy  to  be  engraved  on  the  hearts  ot  an  auditory,  as  those  of  which 
tl)c  following  arc  a  sp^  oimen. 

'  Sacred  as  is  the  sotirce,  vast  as  is  the  extent  cf  this  revelation,  audul 
irul  imposing  as  are  its  doctiT.''**.  r'-  -  opts,  anu  its  results  ;  it  is  not  for 
the  Christian  minister  to  amu'<c  iilrr  '  i.*  with  the  cold  reasoning  of  philo¬ 
sophy)  lalsolv  so  c.Jlcii)  but  he  ‘must  ndvircss  himtelf  to  this  work,  with 
the  word  of  God  in  his  hand,  and  the  grace  of  Christ  in  his  heait-^i* 
reeled,  inJiucnccd,  taught  by  the  lively  Oracles  of  God,  he  must  advance 
as  an  amh  tssador  fur  C  hiist,  with  a  firm  and  undaunted  step.  To  the 
proriigatc  and  inct^rngible  sinner,  he  rnust  present  the  terrors  of  the  Lord ; 
re  must  proclaim,  that  “  t!ic  wages  of  sin  is  deaih.^  To  the  humble  and 
contrite  penitent  he  must  announce,  that  “  the  giti  of  God  is  eternal  life.** 
I'u  the  man  of  (tOil  thoroughiv  furnished  unto  every  good  work, 
**  Mrnceforth  iheic  is  Inti  up  fur  thee  a  crown  of  righteousness  which 
ihr  r.ord  tlie  riglnccn2«»  judge  bli.ill  give  thee  at  that  day.*— ‘  VVe  must  un¬ 
bend  oais<  lves  troni  the  lore  of  the  leained,  to  inculcate  the  doctrines  of 
the  lo\t^y  .IcKus.  W’c  nvist  preach  Christ,  and  him  crucified  |  we  must 
inculcate  stii  tly,  and  as.vit  constantly,  this  fJthful  saying,  **  that  Jesus 
Christ  came  into  tiie  world  to  save  sinners.* 

*  'I'fusc  i!»». nines  ob\iouKly  embn.ce  the  depravity  of  the  human  na¬ 
ture  ;  a  dcpt  .i\  .:y  not  partial,  but  universal.  The  Oracles  of  God  affirm 
that  man  iii  fallen — that  all  have  sinned,  and  fallen  short  of  the  glory  of 
(rod  — ll  at  in  iVdani  all  died.  The  unamlilguous  and  univer.sal  exjieri- 
er.C''  of  .11  iiunkind.  goes  to  confirm  the  truth  which  the  Oracles  of  Ciod 
teacli  UR — that  man  is  by  die  fall  of  Adam  considered  as  an  ofiTcndef 
against  ir.tinite  ])uiity  and  perfection.  The  glory  of  God  therefore,  must 
api'eir  in  another  \\.iy  than  what  can  arise  from  the  guilty  sinner  himself, 
(rod  might  indeed  be  gloiified  in  the  punishment  of  the  guilty — but  in  the 
pardon  of  tlie  otFender  he  is,  he  cun  only  be,  glorified  through  Jesus 
Christ  ’  pp.  7.  S. 

‘  Vru  .arc  not  rcdecmtvJ,  says  an  .apostle,  with  corruptible  things,  such 
as  siInct  and  gold,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ.  1*0  deny  or 
r.\p!ain  .:\vay  the  efficacy  of  the  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world 
by  the  blood  of  Christ,  is  to  sap  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion, 
ant!  t'l  extr.aet  from  the  Oracles  of  God  their  vitality  ;  to  destroy  the 
bo;  e  they  ofier,  and  that  glorious  consummation  ot  which  they  lead  * 

Mr.  M.  gives  a  brief  summary  of  the  essential  tenets,  and  the  moral  ob¬ 
ligations,  ot  ike  Christian  religion  ;  itsdoctiincs  he  describes  to  be  those, 

*  V\  hich  instruct  us,  that  rie  who  lay  in  the  bosom  of  his  Father, 
ranie  dt>wn  from  heaven  for  us  men  and  for  our  8.ilvation  : — ^that  he 
c.ime  as  the  good  shepherd,  to  seek  and  to  save  thO'C  that  were  lo.st — that 
for  hi.s  sheeTi,  he  laid  down  liis  life,  he  sufivred  and  was  dead — that  he 
gave  himself  a  nin.soni  for  all,  and  offered  him.self  a  willing  sacrifice  for 
Wie  guilty  sons  ot  men.  'Fhat  he  imjx'ses  on  all  his  followers  to  take 
bis  yoke  ujK)n  t  cm  ;  which  is  a  .system  of  the  strictest  yet  most  amiable 
rmrdiry,  a  going  nbour  to  do  good — to  le  holy,  harmless,  and 
f  U^i — give  our  .<^upremc  .afleciions  to  C»od,  and  tliO<»e  of  brotherly 
kM'.dnesj  to  r»cu— :o  bear  injuiies  witli  temper — to  pass  through  evil  aod 
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Pocket  Interpreter,  IfS 

good  rfport  with  rouanimity— to  sustain  the  conflict  in  sufTcrit^  with  re¬ 
signation — and  finally,  to  endure  all  things  as  teeing  Him  who  is  inrisible. 

•  These,'  continues  the  animated  preacher,  •  are  the  truths  con?eyed  to 
us  in  the  oracles  of  God.  VVe  are  to  preach  them,  we  are  to  urge  them 
with  all  the  earnestness  of  persuasion,  b^ause  they  constitute  that  word 
which  is  able  to  save  the  soul.'  These  are  the  doctrines  of  the  venerable 
English  Reformers,  and  thin  is  the  preaching  that  we  could  wish  to  sec 
universal  in  the  Establishment. 

In  his  Dedication  to  Dr.  Shepherd,  Mr.  M.  says,  “  The  Clergy  of 
Bodfordahire  have  been  publickly  attacked  as  being  deficient  in  orthodoxy.'/ 
We  cannot  suppose  this  refers  to  the  Sermon  preached  eleven  years  ago, 
and  at  length  complained  of  by  Dr.  Shepherd,  because  the  deficiency 
there  allcdg^  was  of  an  awakening  ministry  of  the  gospel of  such  a 
ministry,  we  suppose,  as  that  recommended  and  adopt^  by  Mr.  M., 
which  might  be  a  surprising  novelty  to  many  parishes  whose  incumbent!« 
would  not  yield  to  him  in  “  one  jot  or  tittle"  of  orthodoxy. 


Art.  XXIII.  The  Poetiy  a  Work  designed  to  comprize  the  Writings  of* 
every  Author,  whether  original  or  translated,  whose  Productions  have 
reaeived  the  Stamp  of  Public  Approbation.  Parts  I.  II.  Containing 
Pope's  Translation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Price  each  Royal  8vo. 
5s. ;  fine  Demy,  3<. ;  cheap  Demy,  2s. ;  fine  Pocket  Size,  5s.  \  Minia¬ 
ture,  3s.  C.  Taylor.  1808. 

'’JpO  notice  mere  republications  of  well-known  works  is  inconsistent  with 
our  plan  ;  but  as  this  underuking  has  boldly  deviated  from  esti^Iished 
custom  in  favour  of  public  morals,  we  scruple  not  to  follow  the  example. 
It  has  the  recommendation  of  extraordinary  cheapness  and  beauty ;  but 
the  distinguishing  peculiarity  which  intitles  it  to  our  patronage  is,  **  the 
omission  of  all  pieces  which  have  a  tendency  to  deprave  the  morals  and 
corpjpt  the  mind."  This  circumstance  may  disparage  it  in  the  estimation 
of  certain  readers,  but  we  doubt  not  that  the  expectation  of  its  projectors 
will  prove  on  the  whole  well-founded,  and  that  some  one  of  these  editions, 
the  size  and  price  of  which  are  conveniently  varied,  will  find  a  place  in 
"  the  library  of  those  Academies  and  Families  where  an  attention  to 
morals  is  connected  with  the  stud)  of  the  Belles  Lettres." 

The  first  two  sizes,  printed  in  double  columns  like  Anderson's  Briti:^ 
Poets,  are  published  in  Parts,  once  in  six  weeks  ;  the  oilier  three,  in  num¬ 
bers  once  a  fortnight.  Part  III,  containing  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise 
Regained,  with  Johnson's  Life  of  Milton,  and  a  Portrait  after  Faithorne, 
has,  we  believe,  already  appeared. 


Art.  XXIV.  A  Vocabulary  I  containing  the  most  useful  Words  and  fa- 
mili.ir  Phrases  in  the  Spanish,  German,  Swedish,  Danish,  and  KussiaQ 
Tongues.  Collected  by  a  Gentleman  who  has  travelled,  and  fouiui 
them  sufficient  to  answer  every  Purpose  of  an  Interpreter,  pp,  16,  ioi^ 
octavo.  Price  Is.  6d.  Richardson,  Dutton,  1808. 

JF  this  performance  had  been  considerably  more  copious,  which  it  might 
have  been  without  any  diminution  of  convenience  in  point  of  size,  it 
would  have  justified  the  compiler's  eulogiim.  In  its  prcKnt  itate,  how- 

VoL.  JV.  sL. 


fBO  A  SeUcticm  of  Psabns, 

Aer,  it  will  enable  a  traveller  to  express  his  most  usual  and  Important 
wants.  It  is  remarkable  tiut  the  compiler  should  have  thought  his  tra¬ 
veller  would  have  occasion  either  to  express  such  a  wish  for  himself,  cr 


proQuncution. 


Art.  XXV.  The  Evils  with  which  we  are  threatened  as  a  Natiorit  and 
the  Tutics  in  which  we  should  be  e/.^aged.  Two  Sermons^  delivered  in 
the  Church  of  Renfrew,  on  Thursday,  18th  Feb.  1808.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Burns.  8vo.  pp.  52.  Glasgow.  Brash  and  Reid,  1 808. 

,^FTER  praising  the  seriousness  and  evident  good  design  of  the  preacher, 
^  and  blaniing  his  tendency  toward  a  blind  and  passive  acquiescence 
under  arbitrary  power,  there  is  nothing  in  his  Sermons  that  particularly  de¬ 
serves  our  notice.  He  pictures  the  consequences  of  French  invasion  in 
very  frightful,  but  probiibly  very  true  colours ;  he  laments  the  neglect  of 
religious  institutions,  the  love  of  innovation,  and  the  murmuring  spirit 
which  has  gone  forth,  he  siys,  against  the  Schoolmastei^,  the  Clergy,  and 
the  Ministers.of  State.  The  second  Sermon  advise.**  Faith,  Pr^er,  Re¬ 
pentance,  Dependence,  ami  a  Regard  to  the  Divine  Promises.  The  most 
remarkable  thing  about  the  performance  is,  that  it  should  have  been 
printed. 

Art.  XXVI.  Selection  of  Psalms t  adapted  to  the  Service  of  a  Paro- 

chbl  Church.  From  Various  Author^.  12itio.  pp.  84*.  price  Is.  Ni¬ 

cholson,  Poughnill  ;  Crosby.  1808. 

coarse  doggrel  that  generally  prevails  in  the  old  version  of  the 
Psalms,  and  the  smootli  insipidity  of  the  new,  have  contributed  very 
much  to  render  the  psalmody  of  parochial  churches  an  irksome  part  of  the 
service ;  congregational  ringing  in  die  establishment  has  therefore  been 
decaying  year  after  year,  or  has  been  only  kept  up  to  litde  valuable  purpose 
by  those  who  could  relish  sound  widiout  sentiment  in  the  worship  of  God. 
A  decay  so  unfavourahic  to  the  editication  and  delight  of  the  congregation 
must  necessarily  h.ive  been  detrimenul  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  ;  we 
ct«uld  therefore  wish  very  earncsdy,as  Dr.  Shepherd does,y vide  supra,  p.750) 
eltlicr  ilira  hymns  of  respccuble  poetical  merit  and  rational  piety  were  in¬ 
troduced  by  authority  into  the  church  service,  or  if  the  unfounded  prejudice 
against  them  is  still  thought  worthy  of  regard,  that  a  Selection  or  Version 
of  the  Psalms  were  generally  adopted,  which  might  breathe  the  sentiments 
and  feelings  jveuliar  to  the  Christian  dispensation.  In  the  absence  of  any 
general  iTform,somc  respectable  attempts  at  improvement  have  been  success¬ 
fully  made,  in  particular  instances,  by  individual  clergymen  ;  and  those  who 
are  disposed  to  follow' the  example  may  properly  consult  Mr.  Nicholson’s 
publication  iKtore  they  adopt  another.  Its  tenor  is  generally  coramcB- 
d.ible,  but  the  selection  will  not  always  be  thought  judicious,  nor  the 
variety  sulficicnt.  VVe  were  sorry  to  see  no  other  representative  of  that 
exquisite  comj)ositlon,  the  Clllrd  Psalm,  tlian  five  stanzas  about  flowers, 
bt'at  into  the  veriest  tinsel  by  Mr.  Merrick  from  the  15th  and  16lh  verKS 
of  the  original. 
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Aftr.XXVIl.  SKLECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION’. 

Tfi^  Rf'*  ^Villianis’*  long  pr'>mls^  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  the  public 
(  «»ay  on  the  Equity  uf  Diviue  Govein-  in  general,  aie  inf  >ni)vd,  that  a  correap^td* 
HKi»t  and  Sov«Te.gnty  of  Divine  Grace,  is  ing  collection  of  tarelve  picturesque  eicars 
expected  to  ap|>cjr  in  the  course  of  a  ot  the  exterior  and  interior  of  tl^  Catlie* 
mouth.  Among  other  iiniHirtant  disquisi-  dnal  of  York,  accompanied  by  geometrical 
tioiisitaill  contain  an  exam  in  a  lion  of  the  pl.aus,  and  hi'itorical  and  descriptive  let* 
Latitud  uarian  Hypothesis  of  indeterminate  ter-press,  ii  in  preparation  by  the  same 
rcdeniption,  and  the  Antiiiomiati  notion  of  author ;  intended  to  be  published  eompkle 
the  dirine  deineet  being  the  rule  of  human  in  itself,  but  in  an  uniform  manner  w.th  tiMi 
(^nduet.  f  >nntr  work,  in  order  to  unite  with  it  iato 

Dr.  Willi.im  Smith,  late  Chief  Justice  uf  one  volume,  illustrative  of  the  architec* 
Cape  Breton,  has  in  the  press  Tht'ologicul  turc  and  effect  uf  the  two  metropoliticai 
Thwi^hts  tai  God,  the  Creation,  the  Fa  1  and  cathedrals  of  England.  * 

Redemption  o.'  Man,  G(h1’s  dealings  with  Tlie  plates  in  this  publication  wdl  be 
Mail  from  the  Creati(»n  to  the  Consuiiima-  carei'ully  engraved  in  aquatinta,  and  cod* 
tion  of  all  Things;  in  an  octavo  volume.  sist  of,  as  follow; 

The  second  volume  rrf  tlie  History  of  f  I  A  general  View  under  the  N.  W.  n* 
Surrey,  by  Manning  and  Kray,  a  great  pcct.  2.  The  west  fronL  3/  The  navt. 
part  of  ahich  was  mnsumed  by  fire,  luis  4.  The  transept.  3.  I'hp  south  wing  of 
bfen  restimrd,  and  may  be  expected  in  the  ditto.  6.  The  kouth  front.  1.  Exterior  of 
four>e  of  next  winter.  the  chapter* house.  8.  Interior  of  ditto. 

In  a  short  time  will  be  published  the  com-  9.  The  choirs.  10.  The  south  aisle.  11.  The 
mrocement  of  u  work  iiititled  a  (Jeogra-  chapel  of  our  laily.  12.  The  east  front, 
phiral,  Historical,  and  Political  V'iew  uf  With  a  general  plan  laid  down  to  scale  • 
Spiim  and  Portugal,  front),  the  earlk-st  ac>  from  actual  measurement,  and  a  plan  of 
couiitr  to  the  present  period  :  By  Alcxaii-  the  uivlcrcroft.  with  the  capitals  of  its  co* 
dcr  Beaumont,  Esq.  It  will  be  contmucA  lumns,  and  otlier  detniU;  the  whole  ol’« 
in  numb«TH  published  every  fortnight  until  which,  nirmdy  completed  iu  etching,  may 
completed,  price  Is.  each.  The  hrstniiiii-  be  inspected,  and  subscribers*  namtw  re* 
brrittocuiit.iin  a  view  of  Cadiz,  nnd  views  ceivetl,  at  Taylor’s  Architectural  Library, 
sod  portraits  will  be  continued  through  the  where  the  original  drawings,  exhibiting  the 
work.  intciHleil  etfect  of  the  plates,  may  likewise 

An  edition  of  Pocock<**s  Travels  in  the  be  seen. 

F4»t,  in  three  quarto  volumes,  will  he  Soon  will  appt  ar  a  work  intitlcd  Parlie* 
published  <11  OctulMT.  nientarv’  I»gic  ;  to  which  will  he  subjoined 

I)r,  George  Alley,  of  0>rk,  has  nearly  two  Speeches  delivered  in  .  the  Htmse  of 
rcadv  for  the  press.  Observations  on  the  Commons  of  Ireland,  .snd  other  Pieces; 
Hjrdrargx  ria,  or  that  peculiar  .species  of  by  tlw  Right  Hon  William  QeranI  Hamil* 
nupt.vc  (lisi^ast*  wh'cli  arises  fnan  the  ex-  ton  ;  with  an  appendix,  containing  Consi- 
bibition  of  mercury,  to  be  illustrated  with  derations  on  the  Com  I.aw^,  by  Samuel 
mlourtd  engravings.  This  publication  will  Johnson,  LL.  D.  never  before  published, 
t^tain  all  the  information  on  this  singular  The  Flowers  of  Literature  for  the  year 
»»>.i  intrn 't;ng  di'^easc,  which  the  obkcrva-  lfi07,  i.s  nearly  reaHy  for  publication, 
tioni  of  those  gentlemen  whose  attention  A  new  rslition  of  Swift’s  Works  in  nine- 
b^'  b<rn  p.irticulariy  directed  to  the  sub-  teen  volumes  oi'tavo,  is  now  under  the  care 
have  afTorderl  ;  besides  what  the  an-  of  Mr.  John  Nichols.  It  will  contain  many 
•boraas  euubled  to  collect  during  an  at-  new  artrdes,  and  a  head  of'  Swift’s  taken 
tendance  of  more  than  six  years,  on  the  from  a  cost  made  immediately  after  his 
^  e'tmorehrnd  Lock  Hospital,  Dublin.  death. 

Pr.  Riid,  the.  author  of  the  Reports  of  Dr.  Watkins  is  printing  two  new  edition^ 
Divw^es  tnserlorl  regularly  in  the  Monthly  of  his  Scripture  Biography,  with  considar 
Magazine,  iiiten<ls  to  collect  tho»e  which  able  improvements  and  additions ;  one  of 
l*»ve  ap(K'ar<>d  into  a  small  volume,  to  be  them  is  in  duodecimo,  for  schools,  at  be- 
publithed  early  in  the  winter,  printed  uni-  fore  ;  and  tlie  other  a  handsome  octavo 
♦^■smly  with  his  Treatise  on  Consumption.  voluim*,  printetl  iu  a  large  type  for  the  U'te 
A  new  oflition  of  Clarke’s  Observations  on  of  families. 

Pi‘ra«ex  in  1  ong  Voyages  is  in  the  pn*ss.  The  life  of  Romney,  by  Mr.  Haylcy,  Is 

The  tubicribers  to  Wild’s  Select  Views  nearly  finish#*d.  This  is  (^xpected  to  be  an 
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intirettini;  murk,  that  m'ill  to  inak«» 

that  patntrr  men*  uiitNrrially  knnmn,  to 
whom  Mr.  tlaylry  ha»  aIrraHy  pai«!  au 
rUa&ical  atrihutt'of  affection.  Mr.  l»aac 
P«ich,  one  of  tb<  paint»*i*«»  earlitr^t  pnpik*, 
hsk  lat<‘ly  giainH  ihf  iir^i  print*  ffirm  by 
th^  Enflifh  arhool. 

A  mfmhfT  of  thf*  Vnivfr»lty  of  Oxford 
ha»  protected  a  ^mall  work,  intltlrd  The 
KaarfitiaU  of  En^lt^h  Oiammar**  on  a 
practical  plan;  f>r  the  u%e  of  Classical 
and  French  achool*.  In  thi»  work  he  ha^ 
laid  a  finiindatitm  for  Clatairal  and  French 
htrraturr,  without  violatiiii^  the  pirttv  of 
the  Knali^h  langiia're.  It  alao  contains 
»oeh  roles  to  difttin^rui^th  the  parts  of  speech, 
and  such  a  guide  to  parsing,  as  are  not 
to  be  A>und  elsewhere. 

A  Dcw  ('dition  Of  Hrphestion’s  Treatise 
.“♦n  the  various  Gnek  Metres,  corrected 
from  the  antlH>r*»ty  of  several  MSS.  and 
.iceompanicd  mith  copious  notes  and  illus¬ 
trations,  is  now  printing  at  the  Clarendon 
Pr  ss, 

A  Portuguese  and  F.nglish  dictionary,  in 
a  pocket  sire,  abridged  fn»m  Vieyra  and 
others,  will  be  |Hihlish«d  speedily. 

A  Monthly  Publication  in  Portuguese  is 
just  anitonnced,  to  be  prirtted  in  Iir*ndon 


und<*r  the  title  of  “  Correio  Brazili*nii^  j 
Not  cta«  Pnliticas,  e  Mercantis,  da  Kuropa.** 
Subscriptions  for  not  le^sthan  Half  a  Year 
are  received  by  the  Prinbr,  Mr.  LewU 
No.  2,  PaternostiT  Row. 

An  8vn.  edition  c.in-fnlly  nwised  and  cur- 
ri  cted,  of  the  Rev.  Richanl  Baxter’s  Prac¬ 
tical  Works,  Is  Jtist  going  to  priws.  A  pros-  ! 
pcctn**  of  the  Plan  of  Publication  wffl 
shortly  appear. 

Mr.  Boothroyd  has  in  the  press  a  oev 
edition  of  Bishop  Newcome’s  Versiou  of 
the  Minor  Pniphets;  with  additional  notes 
from  Blaney  and  Hursley  on  HiMca. 

Mr.  R.  Cope  of  l.aunceston  is  preparh^ 
for  the  press  an  Essay  on  the  Sin  against 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Tranilatod  from  the 
French  of  an  eminent  divine. 

A  few  iwrsous  hare  agretd  to  undertake 
reprinting  the  most  valuable  Theological 
Works  of  the  two  last  centuries,  under  the  j 
care  of  comp«»tcnt  editors. 

A  new  c(i  tion  of  Pnttenham’s  .trt  of 
Po**try  is  in  the  pn-ss,  edited  by  Octarios 
(iilchri<?t,  K.-ti.  F.  R.  S. 

The  Rev.  .lohiKon  Grant  will  shortly  ^ 
pnhiivh  the  Pastoral  Care,  a  didactic  poem, 

in  thre<*  parts. 


Art.  XXVIll.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


Acaicn  Ti'st. 


Thoughts  on  Tillage  and  the  Com  I.awj, 

Is. 


STOCRAfHY. 


The  Itinerant,  or  Genuine  Memoirs  of  an 
Actor;  by  S.  W.  Riley.  3  voN.  il,  is. 

LHcof  lyjrd  Viscount  Nelson,  by  T.  <K 
Ohtirchill.  lllusiratetl  by  hiteiii  engrav¬ 
ings  of  its  mu«<t  ^tnklnK  and  incinoiable  In¬ 
cidents.  Royal  -ktu.  21.  1 2s  rd. 

Memoirs  of  Generals  Pichegru  and  Mo¬ 
reau.  By  Lewis  Fauche  Bor*'l,  F.s#4.  Pri¬ 
soner  in  the  Temple  for  thirty-three  months. 
6vo.  4s. 

An  autiM'Dtic  Narrative  of  the  Causes 
which  led  to  the  Death  ol'  Major  Jidtn  An¬ 
dre,  A(^utant*Gcneial  of  the  Rrltiith  Furcca 
m  North  Amrr.ca.  By  Joshua  licit  Smith, 
F.S4  Counvrllor  at  L.iw.  I.itr  M>*nih*>r  of 
the  (  onvrotion  of  the  M-ite  of  N«*w  York. 
To  which  is  added,  a  Moinxly,  by  Miss 
-iewafti.  Eaib<  U  shed  with  an  accurate  IJke- 
uc^s  of  M^r  .\tHlre,eu .graved  from  a  Dram- 
ing  by  himself,  a  Map  of  North  Amirica, 
and  a  Print  of  the  Monument  crei*ted  to  his 
Memory  in  Wn^ttniuster  Abbey,  bs. 

Chamcteis,  .^loral  and  Political,  of  the 
Prmci'i'al  Personage*  of  the  Frtnch  Revolu¬ 


tion,  the  Consular  and  Imperial  Govtre- 
incut.  Wi*h  Portraits,  reduced  from  the 
Original  Pictures  in  the  Museum  at  Parts. 
'Fo  mhich  is  added,  the  Caitiff  of  Corsica,  a 
Histor'c.il  Drama.  8vo.  1%.  6d. 

The  Life  of  David  Bramerd,  Missionary 
to  the  I.idiarrs  ;  with  an  Abridgement  of  his 
Diary  and  .lournal  fiotn  Pn*sidfnt  Edwards. 
By  John  Styles,  .Author  of  an  Essay  on  the 
Stage,  12mo.  4s. 

botamy. 

Practical  Botany  ;  being  a  new  Illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  Genera  of  Plants.  By  Robert 
John  Thornton,  M.  D.  Vol.  I.  Price  ll. 

Flora  Grapca  Sibthorpiana,  Fasciculus  It 
Folio,  121.  11s. 

A  Catalogue  of  Plants  growing  in  the 
Vicinity  of  Berwick  upon  Twee«l.  By  John 
V.  Thompson,  Esq.  Surgeon  to  his  Majesty's 
Thirty -seventh  Regiment,  8 vo.  4s.  6d. 

classical  LITERATUat. 

Pindari  Carmina,  cx  Editioiie  Chr.  Gotti. 
Heyne,  2  vols.  32mo.  .^s. 

cNCMisrav. 

A  new  System  of  Chemical  PhikifvsphT. 
By  John  iJaltoa.  7^. 


List  HWks  rectfUfy  pubSsheH 


COMMfftCE. 

Minuter  iA  Kvi^nce  tikcn  at  tiie  Bar 
^tbe  Lonit  Haosr  ot'  ParliaiM^  on  the 
anamat  the  Oniert  in  Council. 

^  aA 

Mercantile  Table;*,  u|>oii  a  new  and  inu- 
vifttllf '■approved  nietliod ;  ndaptal  to 
ibe  utr  v(  the  Public  Otiices,  Bankers, 
MsrehanU,  l.a«yers  &c.  By  S.  Ncamaii. 
ksyal  Ivo.  IL  6*. 


BDl'CATlOn. 


aaryations  on  a  Pamphlet  entitled,  **  A  Nar¬ 
rative  cf  the  Farts  relative  to  the  Disini^^ 
of  Mr.  Daniel  Daly.**  ^  6d. 

’I  he  I.awsof  Gretuida,  fium  17bdta  1805. 
By  Georgt  Smith,  Es^.  Chief  Justice  of  Uut 
Colony,  4to.  SI.  3s. 


MmiCINB. 


Inttruclions  for  conduclinjf  a  School, 
tbroufh  the  A^cy  of  the  Scholars  thcin- 
kIvas;  cotuprizinj(  the  Analysis  of  an 
Ksperimont  in  E<lucation,mad<‘  at  the  Male 
A<ykitn,  Madras,  1789-1796.  Extracted 
frua)  t!)e  **  Madras  Scliool,  or  Elements  of 
Toilioii;”  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Fa¬ 
milies.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Aiairew  Bell, 
F.  A.  S.  F.  R.  S.  Ed.  Rei*tor  *>f  Saauage, 
Uorsetdiire.  Is.  or  10s.  a  dozen. 

A  Ser  es  of  Mercantile  l.etttfrs,  intended  to 
lire  a  general  knowledge  of  Business  to  those 
young  persons  wrhosc  views  arc  directed  to 
Oimncrce,  aixl  for  the  use  of  Schools,  by 
IL  Hod(;kins.  4s. 

A  Curoparative  View  of  the  Plans  of 
kducstiuii,  as  detailed  in  the  publications 
of  Dr.  Bell,  and  Mr.  laincaster.  ByJus«  ph 
Fox.  Ik.  Gd. 

The  Adventures  of  Ulysses;  by  Charles 
Lamb,  intendeil  as  a  Companion  to  the  Ad- 
rent  utes  ol  Telemachus,  I'imo.  4s. 


Vaccination  Vindicated  from  awme  |>re. 
railing  Errors.  By  James  Ramsay,  Burfenii 
at  Aniersham,  Buieks,  Is.  6d. 

Aa  Exposition  of  the  Piactice  af  all'otia^ 
Cold  M  ater  on  the  surface  of  the  Body» 
os  a  Kensedy  for  the  Core  of  Ferer ;  to 
which  is  added,  Kemarka  cm  the  Eflects  af 
t*<>ld  Drink,  ami  of  G  -statioii  in  the  open 
Air,  in  certain  Conditions  of  that  Disenae. 
By  Robert  JuckNon  M.  D.  lUs.  6d. 

'I  he  Chirurgical  Camlkiatcj  or,  ReBen- 
tions  cm  Education,  indispcmsable  to  coai- 
plete  Naval,  Military  and  otherr  Surgaont. 
By  Charles  Dauau,  Member  of  the  Kojral 
Cdlege  of  Surgeons  in  Loculon-^Surgeon  in 
Chief  of  the  Mcdicral  Staff  on  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Afrk'a,  Svo.  lOt.  6d. 


MIMTAaV  TACTICS. 

A  Sliort  Ess.’iy  on  tlic  Coastitution  and 
Advantages  of  IJght  Artillery  for  ortiug 
with  Infantry,  dec. ;  Description  ot*  a  liMckd 
Spear,  recianmendc'il  for  the  Use  of  the 
Hear  Rank,  &.c.  To  which  is  added,  Outliuui 
of  a  Plan  for  Htune  Defence.  By  Msgor 
John  Aldington,  2nd  Edit.  2s. 


FINE  AKT;^. 


MISCELI  ANCOl’S. 


•y  rtfrtrsits  of  the  whole  of  the  Royal  Fa- 
I  diiK,  on  21  Plates,  engraved  by  her  Ma- 
m  J«wty’s  Permission,  from  the  origiual  Pic- 
g  turck  in  Windsor  Castle  ;  plain  51.  5s.  ;  co- 
t  loured  101.  10s. 

M  iiisioav. 

A  Translation  of  the  Paj>ers  printed  in 
thp  French  Langtingt*,  in  the  Ap|»eit<iix  to 
Fox’s  Hivturical  Work,  d<*my  4to.  5s. ;  royal 
itu.  7s.  hd?. 

iuaisrRi'itEXcK. 

Practkal  Trcatise  of  Powers.  By  Edward 
B.  Sugden,  Esq.  of"  IJncoln’s  inn.  Koval 
I9!i. 

Mr,  Dallas’s  Speech  in  tl»e  Court  of 
King’c  Bench  on  the  Mot’ion  for  a  new 
Trial  IQ  the  Case  of  the  King  versus  Picton. 
6d. 

A  Correct  Report  of  the  Trial  between 
Mr.  Daniel  D.ily,  late  Alidshipmaii  of  bis 
'  Majesty’s  Ship  Eon,  and  Robert  Rolles, 
^  btq.  late  Captain  of  the  said  Shipiwkh  Ob- 


(!haract«Tistioal  Views  of  the  Past  and 
Present  State  of  the  Pecjple  of  S|kaiii  and 
Italy.  Addressed  to  an  English  'rroveMtr. 
By  J.  Andrews,  LL.  D.  9s. 

The  The<iry  of  Dreams,  in  whiedt  an  In- 
qniry  is  made  into  the  Powers  and  Fa¬ 
culties  of  tiie  liuninn  Mind  2  Vols.  8v. 

A  Likt  of  the  Post  Masters  who  hav« 
Mgiiifital  to  the  Committee  at  the  St  Alhans 
Tacern,  their  axscTit  to  drive  at  the  Old 
Kates  Is. 

Extracts  from  the  Diary  and  Letters  of 
Mary  Powell,  Is. 

'The  Yeoman's  Friend ;  cNiasisting  of 
Mural  Essays,  Songs,  and  Hymns,  intended 
fur  the  Pfeasure  and  Fkiibcatioa  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Iaibouret>*.  By  Mr.  Dibdin.  6d. 

Views  of  the  Cathidic  Question,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  good  Sense*  of  Ihe  People  i»f 
Engloiid,  by  T.  Mr.  Kenna.  3s. 

PnM-etdings  of  the  WesUnioster  Eleetion^ 
with  Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Lord  Cochrane,  J.  C.  Jennings, 
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I,isi  of  Works  recnit!j/  Published, 


Es#].,  J.  Elliott,  Mr,  Gibbons,  Mr.  T. 
Hhrr  (Ian,  and  others,  8vo.  .^f. 

(’h^dus,  ur  a  Scr'ous  F.uqulry  (x>necniinf 
Taste  and  Genius  ;  includin;;:  a  Pro}K>sal  for 
the  certain  advancement  of  elegant  Arts. 
To  which  is  addetl  hy  way  of  Mustration, 
a  Fragment  of  Ancient  Ilistoi*)'.  By  Anthony 
Fisgrave,  LUH.  1%. 

Minis  to  ttir  Bearers  of  Walking  Sticks, 
and  Umbrellas  w-dh  Plates  2s.  6d. 

Hints  to  tiM*  Public  and  the  l>*gislatures 
on  th<'  Nature  ao«l  FilVct  ot  Evangelical 
Prearhlim.  By  a  Barrister,  Part  11.  4*..  bds. 

A  mure  extruded  Discuss'on  in  favour 
•f  Liberty  of  Conscience,  leroinmendcd  by 
the  Rev.  CaiiHte*|u.er  WyviP.  Is. 

Indian  Keen  at  ins.  Cons  sting  of 
Thoughts  on  the  I'lTtcis  of  the  British  fio- 
s-emnie  .t  on  rhe  S»a»e  of  India  ;  accoin- 
pan'ed  w  th  HinU  concerning  the  means  of 
('ooveying  Civil  and  K(ligiou)i  Instruction  to 
the  Natives  of  that  Country,  liy  the  Rev. 
William  Tennant,  A  M.  LL  I>.  and  F.  A.  .S. 
lately  one  of  His  .Mait'styS  ChH|>laiMi  in 
India.  Vol.  111.  8\o.  9*. 

The  Names  and  D»  script  ions  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  Unclaimed  Dividends  on  Bank 
Stock,  and  on  the  Public  Funds,  tr.ans- 
fefable  at  the  Bank  of  Piiulaiid  ;  which  be¬ 
came  due  tm  and  htfore  the  5th  January, 
I80f>,  au«l  remained  unpaid  the  29th  D**- 
ceinbrr,  lh07.  With  the  Dates  when  the 
Br.(t  l>ividfn(ls  respectively  b«vamc  Pay¬ 
able,  and  the  nnniher  of  Dividends  due 
them>n.  By  Order  uf  the  (‘ourt  of  Directors 
of  the  Bank  of  Kn.:land.  13s. 

Mcmeir  of  the  Mo.squito  Territory  ;  re¬ 
spect  mg  the  volu Otars-  Cession  of  it  to  the 
Crtwn  of  Grmt  Britain,  pointini;  out  some 
of  the  many  .Advantages  to  l>c  derived  from 
the  0«'rupat-fm  of  that  Country,  iiion?  espe¬ 
cially  after  our  ill  Surees.s  at  Buenos  .Ayn  s ; 
as  set  forth  in  a  M«  moriai  presented  to  the 
Right  H*n.  LonI  Ciastler»*agh,  Secretaiyr  of 
State  f»>r  the  Colonies,  ate.  itc.  By  John 
Wrght,  F'sq  late  Commander  of  Hts  Ma- 
iesty's  ship  and  Senior  Otficer  of' 

His  Majesty’s  Naval  Foree.v  at  Honduras, 
and  on  thi*  Slosquito  Shore.  Is.  6d. 

Neci'ssity  for  Universal  Toleration,  ex- 
•  niplil'wsl  in  the  Speectics  on  the  Catholic 
Um-stioii  in  IS05,  and  1808,  by  Mr.  Htmry 
Grattan,  M.  P.  l>ord  Hutchinson,  K.  B. 
The  F'aH  of  Motra.  the-  Bishop  of  Norwich 
and  Sir  J.  C.  Hippidey,  Bart.  M.  P.  care¬ 
fully  revised  and  ('orr»rl«'d  ffx>ui  the  au¬ 
thentic,  MSS.  To  which  are  suhjoimd,  a 
succinct  Kxpr«*s<ion  ot  the  Bishop  of  Lan- 
dalTs  Op  nion  relative  to  the  P^icy  and 
F.xped  cncy  of  the  f^uestion  at  this  ino- 
Oientous  Cn>is.  And  the  last  French  Im¬ 


perial  Decree  rexpt^Ing  the  Papal  t)^ 
minions,  with  Preliminary  Obversatis^ 
By  a  Protestant  Layman,  5s. 

Fairbnm’s  complete  Ahvtractof  the  Laiai 
Militia  .Act,  with  every  Particular  cooerr^ 
ing  the  Persons  liable  to  serve;  ineladi^ 
the  F^xcmptiiais,  Penalties,  Age,  and  Ottk, 
6(1. 

Remarks  on  Two  Sermons,  preached  bs> 
for?  the  Univt  rsily  of  Oxford,  by  Dr.  Banov, 
and  I  he  Rev.  Mr.  Nates,  on  the  Priic  OtMcr, 
tations  of  the  R»*v.  Mr.  Pearson,  and  Mr. 
Cnnninghani,  b  fore  the  University  of  Csm 
bridge ;  amJ  I/>rd  TeigamouUrs  Pamphlet 
on  the  Tract  c.vbihty  of  converting  the 
Natives  of  lialia  to  Christianity.  By  Major 
Scott  Waring,  5k. 

.A  Treatise  ott  Telegraphic  Gvmmunica- 
tion.  Naval,  Military,  and  Political.  By 
John  Macdonald,  late  Lieutenant  Co* 
lonel  aial  Engineer,  Ts. 

The  S.ttires  of  Boileau,  translated;  with 
some  A.ccouitt  of  that  Poet's  Life  aad 
Writings,  8\o.  7s  6d. 

The  Gulistau  of  Sady,  translat*‘d  froft 
the  Persian,  by  Mr.  Gladwin,  Svo.  10s. 6d. 

Free  .ind  Impartial  Tlioughts  on  the  Dan¬ 
gers  to  be  apprt  hended  from  the  Increase  of 
Sectaries  in  this  Kingdom,  .'3s. 

The  Second  llejkiit  of  tho  Committee  of 
tlie  .African  Institution. 

The  Liberty  of  the  Press;  or  the  Trial 
iH'twfCn  the  .Attorney  General  and  tbcFAitoc 
and  Printer  of  the  lndei>cndent  Whig  Nev* 
pa)Hr,  Is. 

Aecount  of  the  First  Anniversary  Meet* 
ing  of  the  Triumph  of  Wcslinin.^ter  in  the 
Elccti  .n  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  rid. 

Spev'eh  in  the  House  of  I/>rds,  May  20th, 

•  •n  the  Question  concerning  the  Power*  of 
tlie  Cotirt  Session  to  Ke-augmenl  the^ 
.Stip»*nd  of  the  (ilcrgy  of  S(X>tland.  By  Hx 
Fiarl  of  Lauderdale,  2s.  rid. 

All  .Analysis  of  Ca*uiitr^'  Dancing;  wiiereia 
an*  d  spl.tyed  all  tho  Figures  ever  used  ia 
Country  Dances.  By  T.  Wilson,  Dancing 
Mastir.  from  the  King’s  Theatre,  Opera 
House,  I2mo.  Is.  rid. 

Literary  Relics  of  the  late  Joseph  Rich- 
aid-on,  F'sq.  4s. 

A  last  of  Bankrupts  from  Jan.  1.  1766, 
to  June  2ri,  IHOri.  By  William  Suuth.  15** 

The  iiie.ans  ot'  finding  the  Longitude  at 
Sea.  By  .Major  General  Grant,  V’iscount 
dr  Vaux.  4to.  11.  5a. 

.A  'Freatlse  on  the  progressive  Undeavoor* 
to  improve  the  .Manufacture  of  Cordage. 
With  a  Discussion  on  the  Means  of  eausjog 
Ships  to  ride  at  Anchor  with  greater  Salelv. 
By  Willi.nm  Chapman,  of  Ncwcavtlr, 
M.R.I.A.  lOi.  rid. 


List  rf  fVorh  recently  published*  765 


fOETHY. 

Ulin  anJ  Italian  Poems  of  Milton,  trans- 
Uud  into  English  Verse,  anil  a  Fragmeni 
of  a  Comnientary  on  Paradiic  Ia)st.  By 
the  late  William  Coti-per,  Esq.  with  a  Prt- 
^  bf  the  Editor  (William  llayley)  and 
Nolei  of  various  Anthoff.  1 1  lust  rated  also 
bT  PUxm.in’s  Di^signs.  4to.  '21.  ‘2s. 

*  Pathetic  Tales, Poems,  flto.  byJ.B.  Fisher, 
8to.  7s. 

Musje  ScatoniaiiJP:  A  complete  Collection 
of  the  Cambridge  Prize  Poems,  from  the 
flnt  iDstitutioii  of  that  Premium,  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Seaton,  1750,  to  the  Year  I£06. 

2  Vols.  8vo.  12s. 

For  the  accommodation  of  those  uho 
have  the  edition  published  in  1772,  a  Col¬ 
lection  of  the  Poems  from  that  time  to  the 
year  1806,  is  printed  in  one  volume,  7s. 

poems.  By'  Dorothea  Brown,  4to.  With 
EnrraTinysin  wi»od  by  Hole,  t5s. 

TheSimplisiarl,  a  Poem  ;  conuininft  Hints 
for  the  Scholars  of  the  New  School,  ‘is. 

Kathleen  ;  a  Ballad,  from  an  ancient  Irish 
Tradition  in  the  Valley  of  Glandilou^h, 
Coonty  of  Wicklow.  By  j.  Edwards,  4to.  2*. 

Verses,  by  the  Rev.  R.  N.  French, of  Fore- 
nurt,  7s.  6d. 

Gilbert ;  or  the  Young  Carrier  ;  an  Ama¬ 
tory  and  Rural  Poem,  in  Four  Books.  Em- 
beliisbcd  with  highly-huished  Copper-plates. 
Small  hi'o.  6s.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

A  Sdei'tion  of  Psalms,  adapted  to  the 
Seriiee  of  a  Parochial  Church,  from  various 
Aathors.  Small  12mo.  Is.  bound. 

The  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul  ;  a  Scatonisn 
Prire  Poem.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  James 
Hoarc,  A.  .M.  4to.  28. 

The  Renoi.ation  of  the  Indies,  a  Po4*m  ; 
with  the  Prophecy  of  the  Ganges,  an  Ode. 
Small  8vo.  6s. 

Apriuntai  ai  Componimenti  Lirici  de* 
piu  illuftri  Poeti  d’lulia,  Dante,  Petrarca, 
Tiaso,  Cbiabrera,  Filicaja.  Menzini,  Giiidi, 
l*z*arini,Frugoui,  Ate.  Scelta  da  T.  J.  Mat- 
tiiai,  3  vols.  small  8vo.  1 1.  11s.  6d. 

Tl*e  Senses,  an  Ode,  in  the  Manner  of 
Collins’s  Ode  on  the  Passions.  4*. 

P*»em»;  rontaining  Dramatic  Sketches  of 
Northern  Mythology,  &c.  By  F.  Sayers, 
D.  I).  4tU  Eiiil.  8vo.  7s. 

I-OIITICAL  ECONOMY. 

J'ubstancc  of  a  Speech  in  the  House  of 
Coojmouh,  on  the  Motion  for  prohibiting 
tom  in  Distilieres.  By  J.  F.  Barham.  Is. 

T*he  Interests  of  Agriculture  and  Com* 
^»^ee  insi  parable.  By  W.  Lushington, 
H  2s.  6d. 

Fxonoioistf  refuted  ;  or,  an  Enquiry 


into  the  Nature  ar.d  Extent  of  the  Benefit 
derived  from  Trade  :  with  Observations  on 
the  Prt»priety  ot  making  Peace  with  France, 
and  an  Appendix,  di.scusaing  the  Policy  of 
prohibiting  Corn  in  the  D.stillerics.  By 
Ri'bert  T’orrens,  Fisq.  3t,  6d 

A  Lf  Iter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  ('astle* 
reagh  from  Colonel  G.  Hanger,  pnning 
bow  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Men, 
as  well  disciplined  as  any  Regiment  of 
the  Line  n.'ed  be,  may  be  acquired  in  the 
•hurl  Time  of  two  Months,  with  Instruc¬ 
tions  to  V olnnteera.  To  whidh  is  atlded,  a 
Plan  for  the  Formation  of  a  Curpt  of  Marks¬ 
men.  3s.  6d. 

An  Knqii'ryinto  the  Policy  and  Justice  of 
the  prohibition  ot  the  use  of  Grain  in  the 
DUtilieries  4  including  i  tbservations  on  the 
Nature  and  Use  of  a  Wni  to  superfluous 
lAod-jMtyiuce ;  and  a  particular  application 
of  the  General  Question  to  the  present  si¬ 
tuation  of  the  Colonial  Interests.  By  Ar¬ 
chibald  Bell,  Esq.  Advocate.  3s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Per- 
cival.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  a 
subiei't  connei'tevl  with  his  Bill  now  under 
Discussion  in  Parliament,  fir  improving  the 
Situation  of  Sti{>eudiary  Curates.  Is. 

rOLITICS. 

Public  Spirit,  or  a  Brief  View  of  the 
Dangers  of  the  Country,  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Roscoe  and  others.  3s. 

An  attempt  to  sliew  by  what  me.ans  the 
United  Kingdom  ami  the  World  may  be 
saved  from  the  Subji'ction  to  France,  with¬ 
out  the  Ahidition,  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  of  all  Distinctions  on  Account  of 
Religion.  7s.  txJ. 

4  Letter  to  a  noble  Ix>rd  touching  soma 
points  ill  the  Cunstitutioa  of  the  High  Court 
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